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STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



Bureau op Labor and Industrial Statistics. ) 
Lansing, Mich,, February 1, 1886. J 

Hon. Russell A. Alger, Oovemor of Michigan : 

Dear Sir : — Herewith I have the honor to transmit the third annual 
report of the result of the work of this Bureau for the ten months com- 
mencing April 1, 1885, and ending February 1, 1886. 

Upon assuming the duties of Commissioner of Labor, March 1, 1885, — a 
position to which I was unexpectedly called by you — I found the annual 
report of my predecessor not fully completed, and therefore requested Hon. 
John Devlin, Deputy Commissioner, to remain and complete a work with 
which he was most conversant. That report was given to the public April 
1, 1885. From this date my work upon this report has its commencement. 

Believing that so much of the second annual report as related to wage- 
-earners and wages should be carried to such a completion as would, so far 
as it were possible to do, cover reports from the whole State, the work of 
the year was planned to that end. In performing the work embodied in 
this report, the rule has been to tidhere strictly to securing present facts, 
therefore the tabular part of the report will be found to contain figures 
given to the Bureau in and pertaining to the year 1885, while all other 
matter is of a like recent date. 

Part I gives the report of the Secretary of the National Convention of 
Chiefs and Commissioners of Labor, held at Boston in July, 1885. 

Part II relates to the various strikes that have occurred in this common- 
wealth between the dates of March 1 and December 1, 1885, so far as they 
have come to my knowledge. A result of investigations as to the causes of 
these strikes is the conclusion that arbitration is the great remedial agent 
necessary to settle all differences of moment which may arise between 
employer and employ 6. 
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X LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 

Part III is devoted to the testimony of wage-workers, and will, I believe, 
be found to be an instructive chapter. The facts therein contained were 
gained from the wage-worker direct. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief 
of the Labor Bureau of Massachusetts, and also Commissioner of the National 
Bureau of Labor, a gentleman whose experience in collecting statistics 
relating to Labor is greater, probably, than that of any other man in our 
country, in 1878 formulated a series of questions, which were sent to about 
5,000 wage-workers in Massachusetts. The result of Col. Wright's work in 
that direction was to him unsatisfactory, in that less tha;i 300 persons an- 
swered his questions. Believing that the plan of reaching the workingman 
in his home and securing, if possible, from his own pen certain facts con- 
nected with his daily life and such views upon the subject of labor as he might 
be willing to give, was a proper one to try in Michigan, I acted upon the 
thought which actuated Col. Wright in 1878, and feel that the work was not 
at all in vain. Having 1,078 addresses of workingmen in all parts of the 
State, there was received from 553 of that number replies to our inquiries. 

Part IV is divided into three chapters. Chapter I relates solely to ''farm 
labor," and furnishes statistics as to wages paid, reported from 613 towns 
and 2,452 persons. A comparison of wages paid in Michigan for various 
kinds of farm labor with those paid in several foreign countries is an inter- 
esting feature of this chapter. Chapter II of Part IV is devoted entirely 
to giving the number of employes of each occupation and the specific wage 
paid each class of labor by the twenty-four railroads operating in Michigan. 
This report is the more valuable because each road reported in detail the 
number of employes of each occupation and the actual (not average) wages 
paid each hand. 

Chapter III of Part IV is made up of reports from all but 77 towns in our 

State out of a total of 1,274 towns and wards addressed or canvassed. 

• 
The object sought to be gained in the work which makes up this chapter, 
was to ascertain the number of employes in the several industries of the 
State other than farm and railroad workers and officials ; also to gain, so far 
as possible, the various wages paid and answers to questions which are 
found in the tables of the chapter. The result of this work leads to the 
conclusion that supervisors of towns or assessors of wards in cities are not 
always to be depended upon to do the work of collecting statistics for the 
Bureau of Labor, unless the law governing the Bureau shall be so amended 
as to provide a compensation for the work performed, and even then 
the public hesitate to impart information to these officials that would be 
valuable to the Bureau and could be secured by special canvassers in many 
instances. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. xi 

By means, however, of canvassers and supervisors, and, in a few instances, 
the service of postmasters, I have been enabled to show a canvass covering 
114,500 employes, of which number 1,336 were reported as engaged in rail- 
roading, as shown in table No. 41. This same number of 1,336 were also 
reported by the railroad companies and are included in the 18,518 of their 
-employes, and should be deducted from the grand total of 133,045, as shown 
^n page 217, thus making the report to cover 131,709 employes reached in 
the ten months work. 

It has not been thought best to take up several subjects and partially 
cover the ground to which they pertain, but to complete, if possible, each 
subject. This I have tried to do in this year's work, so far as relates to 
wage-earners and wages. I propose for the coming year to investigate the 
subjects of child labor and prison labor. 

While I feel greatly indebted to the press of the State, the various officials 
upon whom I have been obliged to call for service, and all the clerks and can- 
vassers of the Bureau, for the generous and able manner in which they have 
aided me in the prosecution of the work, herein shown, I desire to make especial 
reference to the very able assistance rendered me by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Hon. F. B. Egan, and the Secretary of the Bureau, Hon. F. 0. Gullifer. 
Mr. Egan, taking the position of Deputy August 1, 1885, was at once 
-assigned to duty superintending the canvass of Wayne county, and though 
very much embarrassed by the numerous refusals of employers to grant him 
the information sought after, most efficiently performed the work before 
him. Mr. Gullifer, who has been with the Bureau since March 1, 1885, has, 
by his earnest effort to make the work valuable to the public in accuracy of 
<;lerical labor, proven a most valuable assistant. In conclusion, I have to 
suggest that if the Commissioner were permitted to issue reports of his 
labors in chapter size and pamphlet form as the chapters upon various sub- 
jects were concluded, and in such numbers that employers and employes 
might be able to obtain them to a considerable extent, then those who are 
most interested in the work of the Bureau could obtain such information as 
they desire and the Bureau be found able to give. The cost to the State of 
.such a plan of issuing reports would not be greatly increased over the pres- 
ent plan of publishing, 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 

C. V. R. POND, Commissiomr. 
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PART I. 

NATIONAL MEETING OF CHIEFS AND COMMISSIONERS, 

1885. 



The annual meeting of the Chiefs and Commissioners of Labor Bureaus 
held at Boston, Mass., in June and July, 1885, was of such an interesting and 
beneficial character that we feel warranted in giving with this report the pro- 
ceedings as published by the Secretary, omitting, because of length, one or 
two interesting papers that were read to the convention. 

THE PROCEEDINGS. 

The third annual convention of the Chiefs and Commissioners of the several 
Bureaus of Labor Statistics in the United States was held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, beginning June 29, 1885. 

The representatives from the different States having assembled at the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Commonwealth Build- 
ing, the meeting was called to order by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of 
that Bureau, and Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor at Washington, D. C, 
who stated that the absence of the President of the convention^ Mr. Newman, 
of Missouri, and of the Secretary, Mr. Luskey, of Ohio, was owing to political 
changes which had taken place in the administration of their respective States, 
which had resulted in their retirement from the bureaus of those States, and 
the assignment of others to their places. Se held in his hand letters of resig- 
nation from both gentlemen, and a request from Mr. Newman that he (Mr. 
Wright) would call the present convention together, and attend to the other 
duties of President until the election of Mr. Newman's successor. 

This ho had done, and now proposed the election of officers to fill the two 
vacancies. 

On motion of Mr. Hutchins, of Iowa, Mr. Wright was made temporary 
presiding officer; and upon the motion of Mr. Peck, of New York, Mr. Lord, 
of Illinois, was made temporary secretary. 

Upon calling the roll of those States in which Bureaus of Labor Statistics 
have been established, the following bureaus were found to be represented by 
the following persons: 

Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. — Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor, of Massachusetts — Carroll D. Wright, 
Chief. 
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4 LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics, of Pennsylvania — Joel B. McCamah^t, 
Chief. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of Ohio — L. MoHugh, Commissioner. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, of New Jersey — James Bishop^ 
Chief. 

Bureau, of Labor Statistics, of Illinois — John S. Lord, Secretary. 

Bureau of Statistics, of Indiana — Wm. A. Peellb, Jr., Chief. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of New York — Charles F. Peck, Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of California — ^John S. Enos, Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, of Michigan — C. V. R. Pond, 
Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of Iowa — E. R. Hutchins, Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of Kansas — Prank H. Bbtton, Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of Oonmcticut — Arthur T. Hadlbt, Com- 
missioner. 

Those bureaus not represented in convention were : 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection, of Missouri—^soA.R Kochtitzky, 
Commissioner. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, of TTwcow^m— Prank A. Plower, Commis- 
sioner. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor, of Maryland — ^Thomas C. Weeks, Chief. 

The announcement was thereupon made by the Secretary that there were 
found to be sixteen ofScial bureaus in the country for the collection and pre- 
sentation of industrial statistics, the oflQcers of thirteen of which were present. 

The temporary organization of the conyention was then made permanent by 
a unanimous vote, and the Hon. Carroll D. Wright was declared President, 
and Mr. John S. Lord, of the Illinois bureau. Secretary of the convention. 

The President thereupon briefly addressed the convention, congratulating 
the members upon the gradual but continuous increase in their numbers. It 
was sixteen years since the Massachusetts bureau was established, and for three 
years that bureau was alone in the field. In the course of the ten years suc- 
ceeding, three other bureaus were established, those of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Ohio; but during the last five years eleven other states had under- 
taken to inform themselves on the condition and needs of their working people, 
and now the general government had also established a bureau of inquiry with 
the same end in view. The growth of the sentiment which recognizes the 
necessity of investigating the industrial and social forces of the country was 
one of the gratifying signs of the times. He believed that good results had 
attended these annual conferences of the officers of the labor bureaus, and 
hoped that the present would prove at least not less interesting and instructive 
than its predecessors. 

After briefly outlining the general order of exercises contemplated by the 
committee of arrangements, he called the attention of the convention to the 
necessity of making some provision against possible vacancies in the office of 
President, which might occur again in the future as in the past, in the intervals 
between the meetings of the convention. 

Motion was thereupon made and carried to so amend section 2 of the rules 
governing the organization of the convention as to create the office of Vice- 
President; and to proceed to the election of such officer. 

Mr. James Bishop, of New Jersey, having been placed in nomination^ was 
unanimously elected Vice-President of the convention. He acknowledged the 
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action of the conyentiou with thanks, and expressed the hope that changes in 
the administration of the labor bureaus might become less frequent. lie said 
no branch of public service required a more complete divorcement from politi- 
cal influences. A man's abilities and fitness for statistical work should be the 
first consideration in making an appointment, and these having been demon- 
strated, the matter of the commissioner's personal politics was of the least 
possible consequence. Bureaus of labor statistics have no partisan mission, 
and whenever they assume one their usefulness is at an end. He believed, as 
the character of the work required of men occupying these positions became 
better understood, removals would become leas frequent, and the work of the 
bureaus more effective. ', v :: 

Mr. McOamant, of Pennsylvania, said he was gratified to state that the 
Hon. J. Simpson Africa, Secretary of Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, had accompanied him to Boston for the purpose of attending 
the sessions of the convention, and he moved that he be invited to sit with the 
convention and join in its deliberations. 

The motion of Mr. McOamant was unanimously carried. 

The President also announced the presence of Mr. A. Blue, Secretary of the 
Bureau of Industries for the Province of Ontario, Canada, who had kindly 
consented to address the convention on the subject of industrial matters in 
Canada. In behalf of the members he tendered the same courtesies to Mr. 
Bine. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Peck, of New York, the proposed duration of 
the sessions of the convention and the time of final adjournment were taken 
under consideration. 

After some discussion the motion prevailed that the proceedings of the con- 
vention be brought to a close at 4 o'clock p. m., an Wednesday, the 1st of July. 

The question then arising as to the place at which the next convention 
should be held, invitations were extended to the members, by Mr. Bishop, of 
New Jersey, to meet at Trenton; by Mr. Peck, of New York, to meet at 
Albany ; and by Mr. Enos, of California, to meet at San Francisco. 

After a general discu^ion as to the relative advantages of places, and the 
convenience of members, a ballot was taken resulting in the acceptance by the 
convention of the invitation of Mr. Bishop to meet next year at Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

The date at which the next convention should be called was then considered, 
and at the suggestion of Mr. Pond, of Michigan, who thought it might be 
found inconvenient for some of the members to meet in June, the motion was 
made and carried that the rule of the convention requiring annual sessions to 
be held in June of each year should be so amended as to embrace the months 
of May and July, so that the President should have wider latitude as to the 
date of calling the convention. 

Convention adjourned until 8 o'clock in the evening. 

The rules as amended by the foregoing action are as follows— the changes 
being indicated by italics : 

1. The Cbiefa and Commissioners of State Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, or of 
kindred Bureaus or Departments, and the chief officer of a National Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, sliould one be established, shall constitute a National Convention of 
Chiefs and Commissioners of Bureaus of Statistics of Labor of the United States. 

2. The officers of said Convention shall be a President, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, and they shall be chosen by ballot at each annual session of the Convention. 

3. The Convention shall meet annually either in the mouth of itfay, June or July at 
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the call of the President, at such place as shall have been selected by the Convention ; 
such selection to be made by ballot. 

4. The proceedings of each session of the Convention shall be printed under tlio 
direction of the Secretary, and published in pamphlet form; tliecost of such publi- 
cation shall be borne equally by the Bureaus, and each Bureau shall be supplied with 
twenty-live copies thereof. Extra copies shall be supplied to the various Bureaus 
at cost. 

6. Tlio officers cliosen at an annual session of the Convention shall assume their 
duties at the following session. 

G. The parliamentary rules laid down in Cushing^s Manual shall govern the delib- 
erations of the Convention. 

EVENING SESSION— First Day. 

On reassembling in the evening, the President said that arrangements had 
been made by the committee to supplement such discussions as might arise 
among the members, with a series of addresses on subjects germane to those 
under discussion. In carrying out this purpose they had been fortunate 
enough to enlist the cooperation of several gentlemen of rank in science and 
letters, who had consented to appear before the convention and present papers 
on a variety of subjects. 

The programme for this evening contemplated an address from Mr. Ghauncey 
Smith, a gentleman of life-long experience and thoughtful observation in 
matters pertaining to patent appliances. He would speak of the wonders 
achieved by inventive genius, and bow modern life had been broadened and 
developed under its influence. 

Mr. Smith, of Boston, was then presented to the convention, and delivered 
the following address : 



THE INFLUENCE OF INVENTIONS UPON CIVILIZATION. 
PAPER BY MR. CHAUNCEY SMITH. 

In Westminster Abbey, that place where England honors her great men 
with burial, and records their names and achievements, there stands a monu- 
ment bearing this inscription from the pen of Lord Brougham, who esteemed 
it one of the greatest honors of his life that he was called upon to record the 
nation's appreciation of the man in whose honor the monument was erected: 

" Not to perpetuate a name 

Which must endure while the peaceful arts flourish, 

But to show 

That mankind have learned to honor those 

Who best deserve their gratitude, 

The King, 

His Ministers, and many of the Nobles 

And Commoners of the Realm, 

Kalsed this monument to 

James Watt, 

Who, directing the force of an original Genius, 

Early exercised in Philosophic research, 

To the improvement of 

The steam engine. 

Enlarged the Resources of his Country, 

Increased the Power of Man, 

And rose to an eminent place 

Among the most illustrious followers of science 

And the real Benefactors of the World." 
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The world has always paid homage to its distinguished warriors, statesmen, 
orators, poets, philanthropists, artists, historians, travellers, and to all who 
have left the impress of their works upon the history of mankind. 

It is not until recently, however, that inventors have received a largo sharo 
of these honors. As a ctass they hardly had an existence till within a hundred 
years. Within that time they have risen to the highest place among those who, 
in the language of the eulogy I have just quoted, best deserve the gratitude of 
mankind, and by their works they have made greater changes in the face of 
society, and in the relations of civilized man to the physical world than all the 
warriors and statesmen who have flourished since the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

I am not unmindful, in making this statement, of the great changes that 
followed the introduction of the Christian religion, or the advent of Mohammed 
and the rise of his religion, of the consequences which followed the establish- 
ment of great empires like that of Charlemagne, or of the results of geograph- 
ical discovery, as in the discovery of America, or of the passage to India. 

I am well aware of the difficulty of comparing the magnitude or importance 
of such things, for instance, as the art of printing, the steam-engine, or the 
railway or telegraph, with a new form of religion or the establishment or 
overthrow of an empire, or the introduction of new forms of government. One 
man may attach much higher importance to some of these things than another 
would do, and a very much higher importance to them at one period of his life 
than at another. 

It may seem absurd to some persons to make any comparison, for instance, 
between the benefits flowing from the introduction of Sabbath schools and 
those which have followed the invention of friction matches; between the 
results due to the invention of spectacles and the consequences which followed 
the reformation. And yet it is easy to see that each of these things must 
have had an important influence upon the physical, social, and moral condi- 
tion of men, upon their habits of thought and of living, and upon their com- 
fort and happiness. There is, therefore, some just relation between the value 
of these things to men, and it will not be oinprofitable to spend a little time in 
considering how much we owe to inventors for what we have and what we are. 

It is my purpose this evening to briefly bring into view, if I can, the service 
which inventors have rendered the world, and the part which inventions play 
in the moral and social condition of man. I shall point out in some cases the 
extreme simplicity of the inventions, in others the wonderful results which 
have flowed from them. 

I shall refer not merely to what are called great inventions, but to some 
which seem to be very small. I shall very likely speak of nothing with which 
you are not all more or less familiar, but I may possibly suggest reflections 
which are interesting but which seldom come to our minds, for the very reason 
that we are so familiar with the things to which they relate, and I think that 
I may be able to show that there are no other men to whom the world is so 
much indebted as to its inventors, no others who so well merit its honors and 
deserve its gratitude. 

We do not often stop to think how little man has or enjoys, that is not the 
fruit of invention. Things which man has long had we have ceased to think 
of as inventions, and we are apt to apply that term only to modern things — to 
things the origin of which we know. Yet it will be hard for any of us to name 
anything which we use or enjoy which is not an invention, or the subject of 
an invention, in its adaptation to our use. 
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The air we breathe and the water we drink are provided by nature. But we 
drink but very little water except from a cup or vessel of sonoie kind, which is 
a human invention. Even if we drink from the shell of a gourd, we are using 
a thing which, in the shape we use it, is a human contrivance, and the contri- 
vances which man has devised for obtaining water and distributing it, have 
been among the most wonderful and ingenious of any which have occupied the 
human mind. Bountifully as nature has provided water and placed it within 
the reach of man, yet we do in fact get or use but little of it except by the aid 
of inventions. 

The air surrounds us at all times, and we cannot help using it if we would ; 
but if we want it either hotter or colder than we find it, we must resort to some 
invention to gratify our want. If we want it to blow upon us when it is still, 
we must set it in motion by some contrivance, and fans among other things 
have been invented for that purpose. A large amount of human ingenuity has 
been expended upon devices for moving air when we want it moved, upon fans, 
blowers, and ventilators. 

How small apart of our food do we take as animals do, in the form provided 
by nature, and how very large a share in some form contrived by man ! We 
drink infusions of tea or coffee without thinking that the compounds are 
human inventions. How large a place the milk of the cow has in the food of 
man, but how little of it could he have but for a multitude of contrivances I 
We think of butter as we do of milk, that it is a production of nature ; and so 
it is, but its separation from milk is an invention which has been followed by 
a host of inventions to effect the separation easier or better. 

Sugar is a production of nature, but little known a few hundred years ago. 
Separated from the plants in which it is formed, it is an invention of man. 
The savage who first crushed some kernels of wheat between two stones, and 
separated the mealy interior from the outer skin, invented fiour, and the 
human mind has not yet ceased to be exercised on the subject of its improve- 
ment. 

Probably the earliest inventions of man had reference to the curing and 
preparing of food, and the ingenuity of man is exercised even now upon it 
more eagerly than ever before, and the power of man to produce food has been 
increased during the last fifty years more than it had been for a thousand 
years before. 

Fifty years ago, a large part of the wheat and other grain raised in this 
country was cut, a handful at a time, with a sickle, and a man could not, as a 
rule, reap more than a quarter of an acre a day. An instrument called a cradle 
was beginning to come into use, and with that a man could reap about two 
acres. 

Within fifty years inventors have given the world the reaping machine, with 
which a man and two horses will cut from fifteen to twenty acres a day. 

Fifty years ago the grain was almost wholly threshed from the straw by 
pounding it upon a floor with a flail. If I remember correctly, a man some- 
times received one bushel in ten for threshing, and from ten to twenty bushels 
must have been a day^s work. 

Mow a machine will thresh out hundreds of bushels in a day at an expense 
of a very few cents a bushel. 

Inventions have changed the meaning of words. When I was a boy, a reaper 
was a man who reaped grain with a sickle, and a thresher was one who threshed 
it with a flail. Now reapers and threshers are machines driven by steam or 
horse power. 
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For what part of our daily bread are wo not indebted to inventions? Some 
of the f raits of the earth we eat as nature gives them to us, but how much 
even of them do we take directly from the tree or shrub or plant which pro- 
duced, and eat it without the aid of invention? 

All our animal food comes within our reach, and is prepared for use only by 
the aid of inventions. 

Hooks and nets and spears give us all we have of fish. The fish-hook is a 
very simple contrivance. Is it a great invention or a small one? If the fish- 
hooks should all be suddenly destroyed, together with the ability to make 
them, would not the loss of the invention be a greater calamity than any 
which has befallen the world for a thousand years? If so, were not the invent- 
ors of that instrument, and those who have improved it, real benefactors to 
the world? 

Could we get along without needles? Gould we give up pins without a sigh? 
Are knives and forks and spoons a necessity? They are all among the simplest 
things that man makes, yet he has not obtained them without a great deal of 
mental labor; without the exercise of powers of invention of a high order. 

It is less than fifty years sines the little articles called matches have come 
into use. They are now so common and so cheap that we use them almost as 
we do air and water, without thinking at all of their real value. How few 
there are of us who do not use them every day and many times a day, and how 
inconvenient it would be not to have them ! But when 1 was a boy, nobody 
had them ; nobody could have them, for they did not exist. In the country 
houses, at least, the greatest care was exercised not to let the fire go out upon 
the hearth, because in such case it became necessary to send to a neighbor's, 
often at a distance, for a fresh brand. Every night the live coals upon the 
hearth were carefully buried in the ashes to preserve them alive for the morn- 
ing. In spite of this precaution, the fire was often lost. I have been sent 
many a time, in such cases, to a neighbor's in a cold morning to get a burning 
brand to start the fire at home anew. Nobody now thinks of taking any pains 
to preserve a fire, for it is easier to start a new one with a match than to pre- 
serve an old one. A very common way of lighting a candle in the house when 
darkness came on was to take, with the tongs, a coal from the fire, — wood 
fires were then used — and blow it, applying the wick of the candle to it at the 
same time. Sometimes it could be lighted very readily, but oftentimes it 
could be done only by the exercise of a good deal of skill and patience. A 
great deal of vexation and trial of nerves and temper has been saved to the 
world by the invention of matches, and the comforts of our homes increased 
in many ways. Perhaps, therefore, the comparison I suggested between fric- 
tion matches and Sunday schools is not so incongruous after all. 

There were some devices known in those days for obtaining a light or fire 
artificially, but they were inconvenient, somewhat expensive, and not in gen- 
eral use. The tinder-box was one of them. 

A gentleman not much older than myself told me not long since that when 
he was in college one of his classmates was rich in the possession of a tinder- 
box by means of which he could strike a light and a fire in case of emergency, 
and he gave me a humorous account of the process of striking a light, involv- 
ing considerable skill, much patience, and, as he said, some swearing. 

A great many boys have been taught in Sabbath schools not to swear, but a 
great many more have doubtless, by the use of friction matches, escaped 
numerous occasions and temptations to swear, and wives have no doubt by this 

2 
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invention been saved from innumerable scoldings for not covering np the fire 
properly at night. 

There is one curious fact about matches which I do not remember to have 
seen mentioned. We speak of them as a recent invention, but they are only 
an improvement upon a very old invention. Travellers among aavages have 
generally, if not universally, found that they possessed the art of procuring 
fire when they wished, by rubbing two pieces of wood together till the heat 
generated by the friction between them caused one of them to take fire. It is 
described as a pretty crude way of working, calling for considerable skill and 
some labor and patience. Perhaps the date of the invention may go back to 
the earliest use of fire by man. Yet the invention itself is essentially that 
which we practice when we strike a match. We rub the match upon another 
substance and the heat generated by the friction between the two causes the- 
match to take fire. The improvement which the civilized man has made upon 
the invention of his savage ancestor is to coat the end of a piece of wood with 
a little composition of matter which takes fire at a lower temperature than the 
wood itself, and burns more rapidly. Simple as the improvement is, it took 
the world a long time to get it, and its inventor made a most important con- 
tribution to the comforts of man. 

I was forcibly impressed a few years ago with the value to the uncivilized 
man of the simplest inventions of the civilized man, as I watched an Indian 
at Lake Superior at work upon a birchbark canoe. He had for tools only a 
knife, a hammer, and an awl, but I suppose he must have used a hatchet to 
procure the wood and bark of which the canoe was built. It was slow work 
even with these tools, and it was difficult to believe that he could have built 
the vessel with the blunt instruments with which his ancestors had to be con- 
tent before they came into contact with the white man. What an acquisition 
the white man's fish-hook must have been to the Indian ! 

Fifty years ago a large part of the people of this country had no other 
resource for artificial light than the tallow candle. I remember it, and the 
vexations attending its use, the difficulty of lighting it by a coal of fire, the 
constant snuffing it required to make its light tolerable, and its constant tend- 
ency to melt and besmear everything in its vicinity. I venture to say that any 
of you would consider it an intolerable hardship to be compelled to use it and 
nothing else. Those who used oil lamps got a little better light, but not much 
less discomfort. Gas was used only in the large cities. But the inventors 
have been busy in providing a new material for illumination and the means 
for using it and in cheapening their production ; and now in kerosene and in 
kerosene lamps, both of which have been called into existence within thirty 
years, the poorest people can enjoy, at the most trifling expense, a light better 
far than anything which anybody could command at any price before the 
invention of gas less than a hundred years ago. 

Can we estimate tho comforts of the homes of the country due to these 
inventions? Can we estimate the greater value of the evening hours for work^ 
or study, or reading, which these inventions have given them? 

I remember that my mother had a vial of what she callei rock oil, which 
she thought very good for sprains or bruises. It was said to have come from 
Western New York. I now suppose it to have been petroleum. Petroleum 
has been known to man for a long time, but it had no value till it came under 
the hands of the inventor. He has made a worthless article a blessing. Inven- 
tion marks every step of its history. Petroleum in this country lies deep in the 
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earth. By the aid of recent inventions man reaches it. By their aid he stores 
it, for it is a dangeroos and difficalt article to keep and transport. By inven- 
tion man has changed its character. And now, not only this country, bat the 
whole world is lighted by this new material. Yet all the invention which has 
been bestowed upon it wonld have been wasted, but for another class of invent- 
ors and another line of inventions. The lamps had to be invented or improved, 
and hundreds of men have been engaged on their improvement for years. 

And now inventors have entered a new field and given us a light for our 
homes and streets almost as brilliant as that from the sun itself, from that 
agent which, since the world began, has lighted up the sky in angry flashes 
only to alarm timid and superstitious man. 

It is a curious and interestmg exercise to take any common article of daily 
use and inquire how much invention has been involved in its production ; what 
inventions have preceded it; what ones, if any, it has supplanted, and what 
ones it gave birth to; what consequences followed its introduction, and what 
part it plays in the welfare of man. 

The inquiry soon becomes a bewildering one. 

Take paper, for instance. I believe we are indebted to the Chinese for its 
invention. Do we ever think of it as one of the great inventions of man? 
Why, it is nothing but rags ground up in water to a pulp, spread out in a thin 
sheet and dried, I think the art of making paper has been known in Europe 
less than a thousand years. It has taken the place of parchment for writing. 
It made the art of printing possible. It made the newspaper possible and 
especially the daily paper. The multiplication of pictures by engraving could 
not be carried on without it, nor the modern art of photography, to which I 
shall refer again. We attach great value to a system of general education as 
one of the most important agencies of modern civilization. But the first 
requisite of such a system is cheap books, and for these, paper is the only thing 
we could use. Would any of you undertake to enumerate within the next half 
hour all the uses to which paper is put? Would you undertake to name and 
describe all the kinds that are used? 

Paper is largely made of rags. Bags presuppose the existence of cloth. Cloth 
is the product of two distinct inventions, spinning and weaving. Spinning 
and weaving are very old inventions, but even in their simplest form they 
involve the use of still older inventions. Whatever material is used for paper, 
a long line of antecedent inventions is involved in its use. 

Paper must, I think, rank as one of the great inventions of man, and if the 
heathen Chinese had given the woild nothing more than this, he would have 
made no small contribution to the progress of civilization. 

I have said that paper is made from rags, and that cloth implies the arts of 
spinning and weaving. But it also implies much more. To me, one of the 
greatest marvels of human industry is a yard of cotton cloth at the price at 
which it is sold. The price of a yard of cotton cloth of the kind called print 
cloth, and which when printed becomes calico, is less than four cents, and the 
cotton itself costs half this sum. What inventions are involved in the raising 
of the cotton and its transportation to the mill where it is to be converted into 
cloth I Of course, we all think of the cotton gin, because that invention was 
made with special reference to the production of cotton, and has been much 
referred to as a striking example of the results which flow from an invention. 

But the gin comes into use only after the cotton is grown. Of course the 
common agricultural inventions are used in raising cotton ; the plow, the hoe. 
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the machinery by which tlie plow is made, the arts of making iron and steel > 
including the machinery employed, the harness for the horse or mule which 
draws the plow, and the art of tanning the leather of which the harness is 
made. Kecently, planting or drilling machines for planting the seed have 
come into use, and artificial fertilizers — the product of the chemist's art — and 
the mechanism for distributing it over the ground. Even after the plant has 
begun to grow and before it is ripe, invention must often be called into play 
to protect it from the ravages of insects, and not a few devices, mechanical or 
chemical, have been called into existence for this purpose. 

The ripe cotton balls are still picked by hand, though inventors are busy 
with the problem of picking it by machinery. It is gathered into baskets or 
bags, themselves inventions, to be transported by a cart, another invention, to 
the gin house, still another invention, where it comes under the operation of 
the gin to separate the cotton from the cotton seed. 

Would you like to know what the cotton gin has done towards making cotton 
cheap ; towards enabling enough to be sold for two cents to make a yard of 
cloth? An acre of ground is expected to produce at least one bale of cotton, 
which weighs 400 pounds or over. Before the cotton gin was invented, a man 
could pick about four pounds and a half of cotton from the seed in a day. So 
that it took a man about ninety days to separate the cotton which he could 
raise on an acre, from the seed. 

Whitney invented the cotton gin, and with it a man could separate seventy 
pounds, in other words, he could do the work in six days which before took 
him ninety days. The invention was made less than a hundred years ago, but 
inventors have been busy with it ever since, improving it year by year, and now 
it turns out 4,000 pounds a day. In other words, a single machine will do the 
work of about a thousand men. 

As soon as the cotton is through the gin it must be pressed into bales, for 
the cotton is a light, bulky article, which cannot be transported without con- 
finement and a great reduction of bulk. So another invention is required, the 
cotton press. Some of these presses are wonderful machines. They embrace 
a steam-engine, a force pump, and a hydraulic or hydrostatic press, and give a 
pressure of 4,000 pounds to the square inch. 

The cotton bale is surrounded by a coarse cloth called gunny cloth, itself 
the product of another line of inventions, including the arts of spinning and 
weaving, and made by special machinery. The bale must also be hooped 
with iron hoops, involving again the inventions pertaining to the manufacture 
of iron, but in addition the machinery for rolling it into thin and narrow 
strips, and I think this embraces the art of rolling iron into round bars and 
drawing it into wire. 

These hoops must at last be fastened around the bales, and that has called 
for the invention of peculiar fastenings called cotton-bale ties. 

At length, through all these inventions, we have the cotton ready for market 
and transportation to the factory, where it is to be made into cloth. 

This demands the use not only of the cart or wagon, an old but important 
invention, but the railroad, the car, and the locomotive or the steamship, or 
perhaps both of them. It is bewildering to think of the inventions involved 
in these, and I could not even enumerate them in the time I have, if I knew 
them all. 

When the cotton reaches the factory, an invention stands ready to unload it 
from the cars and deposit it where it is to be used. The iron bands are removed 
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by some instrument invented for the purpose, and the cotton is released from its 
confinement. It is submitted to machinery to free it from dirt and restore it 
to something of its original light, fioccnlent character, and it then enters a 
machine which speads it out into a long sheet like cotton batting. This sheet 
in turn is stretched out into a long, soft rope called a roving. Successive 
machines, four or Qyq in number, I believe, extend the roving and make it 
smaller, till it is smaller than a common pencil. It then goes on to a spin- 
ning-frame and is twisted into a thread ready for weaving. Our two cents* 
worth of cotton has been drawn out into a fine thread more than 7,000 yards 
long, each inch of which has more than iorty twists in it. 

Shall I stop to tell you what man has achieved in the art of spinning? The 
art, as you know, is a very old one. Its invention lies back of the records of 
history. It was practised a long time in its primitive form as a mere manual 
operation. The wool or flax or cotton was carried on a distaff. The thread 
was drawn out and twisted by means of a spindle held in the left hand, by 
which it was set to whirling while the fibres were drawn out of the mass and 
guided by the fingers of the right hand. The art was practised in this crude 
way for ages, and it is so practised now in some countries. 

A book which describes this process says it was an obvious improvement to 
set the spindle in a frame and set it whirling by a band passed round it, and 
around a large wheel which was in revolution. But it was not so obvious that 
anybody^ through long years, thought of it till about 350 years ago. I believe 
this improvement which constituted the common spinning-wheel, was invented 
in Germany. A woman could spin with it much faster than in the old way, 
but she only kept one spindle employed. A little more than a hundred years 
ago the spinning-frame was invented in England, in which a number of 
spindles were set and kept in operation at the same time. At first only eight 
spindles were used, but now several hundred are used in one frame. 

There were three leading inventors at this early date who each made import- 
ant improvements in spinning — Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Grompton. With 
a common wheel a woman can draw out a thread about four miles long in a 
day. On a modern spinniug-frame she can take care of 800 or more spindles 
and spin threads the aggregate length of which would be more than two 
thousand miles. 

On these machines cotton yarn has been spun so fine that one pound of 
cotton would make a thread 335 miles long; and as a feat threads have been 
so fine that a pound of cotton would reach nearly 5,000 miles. 

To go back to our two cents' worth of cotton, which has been converted into 
yarn. It is subjected to the action of several machines before it reaches the 
loom, where it is converted into cloth. Weaving, like spinning, is old, and 
some sort of machinery has always been employed in the process, but the 
power-loom of our factories is a modern invention. I sometimes think it is 
the most wonderful machine used. To make one yard of cloth, a shuttle 
carrying the filling thread is thrown across the webb perhaps 1,500 times at 
the rate of a hundred crossings a minute. 

There are looms which weave cloth more than three yards wide. There 
may be nearly 10,000 warp threads in cloth of this width and 5,000 filliug 
threads in a yard carried across the webb at the rate of nearly a hundred 
throws a minute. 

The art of printing has always been recognized as one of the great inventions 
of man. It is over 400 years old, but after its first introduction very little 
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improvement was made until the present centary. Since then it has pre- 
sented a rapid succession of the highest efforts of mechanical genius. I shall 
not attempt to follow their history or describe their character; but it is inter- 
esting to know that they have been made almost wholly by English or Ameri- 
can inventors, and that more has been done in this country than in England. 
The wonder of modern printing is that it can be done so cheaply. You have 
all seen the series of publications by the Harpers called the Franklin Square 
Library. I bought a copy for ten cents, the regular price. It contained 
thirty-six printed pages. I had the curiosity to estimate the number of words 
on a page and calculated it roughly at 2,000. That would give for the whole 
book 72,000 words, all for ten cents. Can you form a conception of the num- 
ber of inventions which has made such an achievement possible? I think a 
modern daily newspaper is, however, one of the greatest wonders of the ago. 

I buy a morning newspaper, the " Boston Herald," for instance, for two 
cents. I read it on my way to Boston in the horso-cars and abandon it at the 
end of the trip, not because it is worthless, but because I have obtained from 
it what I wanted and it will not pay to preserve it for any other person or for 
future use. Now, what do I buy for my two cents? The physical thing that 
I buy is a sheet of paper and a certain amount of printers' ink impressed 
upon the surface of the paper in shape of letters and words. It is a wonder- 
ful fact that man can spread out the fibres of various vegetable substances 
into a thin, uniform sheet like that of paper, that he can cover such sheet 
with signs which can be made to express every passion or emotion of the 
human heart, every conception of the mind, and every fact in nature ! Scarce- 
ly less wonderful than the fact that he can do it at all is the fact that he can 
make such a sheet of the size of the "Boston Herald" for two cents. It 
would take a volume to record all the inventions which have been made relat- 
ing to the manufacture of paper alone to make such a result possible, and 
another for the inventions relating to printing. But the inventions relating 
to paper and printing would not of themselves enable ** Boston Heralds" to 
be printed. The '*Uerald'' is not made and sold for the paper and ink of which 
it consists, but primarily for the news it contains of what has taken place 
only the day before all over the world. You will find in the "Herald," as 
you know, or any other morning paper, day after day, the news of what took 
place the day before, not in Boston or vicinity alone, or even in Massachu- 
setts or New England, or in this country, but in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
as well. 

Through the potency of modern inventions you may perhaps to-morrow 
morning shudder over the horrors of a railway accident taking place at this 
moment thousands of miles away. Not till within a short time, and only 
through the works of the inventor, did a railway accident become possible. 

You may perhaps read that a palace of the Emperor of Russia has been 
blown down with dynamite. Will you stop to think that dynamite is a new 
invention, or that the telegraph which brings the news was unknown fifty 
years ago? 

The paper may tell you that Mr. Edison has perfected his electric light and 
is at this moment illuminating many cities, and you will speculate upon the 
effect that the announcement will have upon gas stocks, but will it occur to 
you that neither gas stocks nor gas was known a hundred years ago, and that 
till within less than half that period man had but little more control of elec- 
tricity than he has now of earthquakes? 
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Now, consider for a moment, how this facility for traasmittiug intelligence 
mnst affect society in one of its most important aspects. A great calamity 
falls upon some distant city or community. If the news of it reached us, as 
it would have done a century ago, only after the lapse of days, or weeks, or 
months, and if. friendly help can be given only after the lapse of a similar 
period, we may be touched with pity, but there will arise but little sense of 
sympathy or generosity or duty. 

But when the intelligence reaches us almost at the moment of the occur- 
rence of the event, and we are conscious that it lies in our power to help, the 
sympathies of thousands are awakened, their generous impulses are touched, 
and they recognize a moral obligation to bestow needed help, because it can be 
made immediately available. The duty springs from the ability, and the ability 
is the fruit of invention. It may seem a strange assertion to many persons, 
but I believe it can be shown to be true, that the development of the moral 
nature of man has been as directly dependent upon invention as has his 
physical comfort. 

The relation between astronomical and mathematical investigations and 
navigation has been long recognized, but this relation is dependent upon the 
observation of the apparent position of heavenly bodies at given times, and 
these observations are in turn dependent upon telescopes and upon clocks and 
chronometers, both modern inventions. The working of the railroads of the 
country is hardly less dependent upon the timekeepers we possess than navi- 
gation is upon chronometers. Let any one ask himself how the railroads of 
this country could be operated if our only timekeepers were sun-dials, hour- 
glasses, and the clepsydras of the ancients, and he will soon see that the con- 
struction of the time-tables of our railroads and the operation of the roads in 
conformity with them would be impossible. 

Mr. Atkinson will tell us what it costs to transport a barrel of llour upon 
our railroads from Minneapolis to Boston, and approximately what the saving 
is by the railroads over the old modes of transportation, but can he tell us 
what part of that saving is to be credited to the clocks at the railroad stations 
and to the watches which the conductors carry in their pockets? 

Tho late Judge Curtis said to me several years ago, that the introduction of 
railroads had made a great change in the habits of the people as to punctuality 
in keeping appointments; that before their introduction nobody thought of 
being punctual to a minute, or even to an hour. Nobody thought of being ^'on 
time" till the railroads presented the alternative of being so or of ''getting 

16 It* 

One can now easily see that before the general use of clocks and watches, 
punctuality, as it is now understood among business men, could hardly have 
been reckoned as a duty. This is one illustration out of many more import- 
ant ones where our social or moral obligations have arisen from or have been 
changed by physical inventions. By observations upon the laws or conditions 
of health by means of recent inventions and only possible by their means, we 
have learned how to counteract or prevent the introduction or spread of many 
diseases, and in consequence of this men recognize the duty to adopt and 
enforce many regulations in society for which no reason could be found a few 
years ago. 

Uow could we live without glass? It enters so largely into the list of things 
we consider absolutely necessary, to say nothing of its uses for convenience or 
luxury, that we should almost as soon think of living without light or heat. 
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without air or water, as to live without this cheap substance made principally 
out of the sand under our feet? Can any one tell what civilization would be 
without it? It would certainly bo a very different thing from what it is. 

We talk of the fireside and the influence it has upon families and social life, 
but, the window plays a more important part in our homes than the fireside. 
The invention of glass goes back to a very early period, but its general use for 
windows is comparatively recent. Accustomed as we are to glass windows, it 
is difficult for us to conceive how a house could be lived in with comfort 
without it. 

There is another use of glass, resting upon a very simple invention, which 
plays a very important part in the comfort of man and the value of his labor, 
and which contributes wonderfully to our knowledge of nature and the 
universe. 

Ever since man was capable of observing things around him, he must often 
have seen that a straight stick thrust obliquely into the water appeared to be 
bent at its surface. But it was a long time before man learned the value of 
this fact ; but at length the lens was discovered. The invention consisted 
simply in the form given to a piece of glass ; in giving to one or both of the 
surfaces of a disk of glass a curved form. This we know forms a lens, and a 
lens has become one of the most valuable devices known to man, but it was a 
long time after its invention before it became of much value. 

A thousand years elapsed after the invention of the lens before it assumed 
an important place among the instruments employed by man. But man 
learned its value at last. Lenses may be made of other materials than glass, 
but for all practical purposes they are made of glass, and no other material 
will supply its place. 

I alluded to spectacles as a valuable invention. I have never seen any 
attempt to estimate its value. I do not know that I ever heard the inquiry 
made. And yet when we remember that nearly every person above the age of 
forty-five, and very many below that age, use glasses, we see that they must 
enter largely into the sum of our comforts. How many persons would be 
deprived of the pleasures and benefits of reading and writing during a large 
portion of their lives but for this simple invention? How many kinds of 
labor would be performed badly and with great discomfort but for these de- 
vices? At what disadvantage literary labor would be carried on without them ! 
For how many delicate handicrafts would men and women become unfitted in 
their later years but for them ! At what discomfort and inconvenience would 
domestic needlework be performed in their absence. How much trial of the 
patience is saved by their use. I doubt not our tempers are much better in old 
age for these helps. 

But the value of the invention of the lens is not limited to its use for spec- 
tacles. From it has grown up those wonderful modern instruments, the tele- 
scope and microscope. Through the former has come a large part of our 
astronomical knowledge, which has a great commercial value from the security 
it gives to man in navigating the oceans. It has also a high moral and mental 
value from the field it opens to the exorcise and training of the powers of 
observation and imagination ; from the new conceptions it has given us of the 
immensity of creation and of the power which gave it birth. I wonder if any 
man can rise from a contemplation of the facts, the mysteries and magnitudes 
of the universe, revealed to us by the telescope and spectroscope, without 
repeating to himself, with a new sense of significance, the question, '* What 
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18 man that Thoa art mindfal of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest 
him?" 

Bat while the lens thus opens up to man in the boundless regions of space 
a universe which no stretch of the imagination could give him a glimpse of 
without it, it opens up to him also a no less wonderful universe in regions 
which, by reason of their littleness, lie equally beyond his powers of observa- 
tion or the powers of his imagination. 

It reveals to him the presence of life in forms as wonderful for their minute- 
ness and activity and numbers as the sun and stars are for the mighty spaces 
they occupy and traverse. 

This little device, then, of a piece of glass formed with curved surfaces, 
which a boy may fashion upon a piece of sandstone, not only enters into the 
daily use of man, ministering to his comfort and prolonging his power to work 
efficiently, but in no figurative sense it enables him to behold a new heaven 
and a new earth. It opens to him the most wonderful secrets of nature, and 
gives him new conceptions of the vastness of the universe and of the magni- 
tude of the forces involved in its mechanism. The ancients believed that the 
sun was only a few miles away, a few thousand miles at most, but the tele- 
scope has enabled man to learn that the sun is 92,000,000 of miles away from 
us; that the earth, 8,000 miles in diameter, in his yearly journey around it, 
travels 600,000,000 miles at the rate of nearly 20 miles a second. 

What conception of infinite power could the imagination, unaided, give to 
man, which could in the least approach that which is involved in this move- 
ment of the earth ! 

But we know through the telescope that this power, mighty as it is, is but 
an infinitesimal part of that which is actually displayed in the regions of space 
which only within recent years and by the aid of a multitude of inventions 
have been opened to the observation of man. 

Upon glass and the lens, man is dependent for the use of another recent 
invention, which now that we have it, we would not willingly do without. 

A beautiful art has come into existence since I was a young man, which 
gratifies one of the strongest desires of the heart and ministers to the social 
pleasures of every family and circle of friends. I well remember when the 
newspaper first announced that a Frenchman had invented a way of taking 
pictures by the help of the sun. Before that time very few people could have 
likenesses of their friends, living or dead. The face of a friend could only be 
seen when he was present. When absent, memory must do what it could to 
preserve the features. Only the rich, and not a large proportion of them, 
could command portraits of themselves or friends. Into what houses will you 
now go where you do not expect to find likenesses of whole families, and whole 
circles of friends? Very poor indeed are those who cannot and do not find the 
means of procuring and preserving pictures of those they love. Can any one 
measure the amount of gratification which the world has received from the 
practice of the wonderful art of taking pictures from nature, through the 
agency o| a few chemicals spread upon a sheet of paper or of silver, and of 
the rays of light concentrated by means of a lens? 'Ihere has been received 
from it mental, artistic, and moral culture. The invention has opened up a 
new field of investigation and research to the labor of the chemist and to the 
student of nature. From the first announcement to the world, to the present 
hour, a host of inventors have been engaged in perfecting and improving the 
art, enlarging the field of its applications, and studying the laws ot* nature 
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npon which it rests. The boundaries of human knowledge in more than one 
department of physics have been greatly extended in these efforts. Astronomy 
has received important aid from it, and by its help we get not merely pictures 
of what exists in the heavenly regions, but records of what is there taking 
place. 

This art has even come to play an important part in the administration of 
justice and in the protection of the community against crime. By its aid 
criminals are detected, watched and convicted. Forgeries are proved or dis- 
proved by its use. It finds an important place in the ordinary business of 
commerce and the mechanic arts. By its aid, copies or representations of all 
valuable works of art are placed within the reach of multitudes who, other- 
wise, would know nothing of them or know them only through inadequate 
verbal description. The improvement of the public taste in relation to art by 
the knowledge of works of art which has been thus diffused, has been very 
great. 

Does any one doubt that this extonsion and this spread of knowledge of the 
works of art must tend to the improvement of man's moral nature? Can it 
be doubted that the social affections are quickened by the preservation of the 
features of friends and the interchange among friends and families of pictures 
of those who make up the family circle? Will not a boy absent from home, 
feel the influence of home more strongly when he looks upon the faces of 
parents or sisters, than he would if he could not thus bring them into his 
presence? 

But all these benefits which the world reaps from photography have come to 
us from inventions. It is not the fruit so much of genius, as of that patient 
labor and research which is winning from nature, day by day, secrets far more 
valuable to man than all her hidden treasures of gold and silver. 

Within the memory of men not very old, a new power has, by the genius of 
inventors, been trained into the service of man. This power is electricity. 
It has always, as we now kno^, been present in many of the phenomena of 
nature, exhibiting itself most strikingly in the lightnings of the thunder 
storm, revealing, as man believed, the presence of a mysterious power which 
might be destructive, but which never could be useful to man. 

A trifling incident revealed to an observing man in Italy, the fact that when 
two metals and the leg of a frog were made to touch, the muscles of the leg 
were contracted. This was a little more than a hundred years ago. This led to 
the invention of the galvanic battery, an instrument by which man was 
enabled to generate electricity for his own use. But many years were still to 
elapse before man could turn the instrument to much service. 

Forty years later, another observer noticed that when a wire which was car- 
rying a current of electricity generated by a battery was placed near the needle 
of a compass it turned the needle one way or the other on its pivot. A few 
years later, Faraday discovered that if such a wire was wound around a piece 
of soft iron, it made a magnet of the iron. Out of these simple facts have 
arisen the inventions of the telegraph, the telephone, and the electric light. 
The oldest of these inventions, the telegraph, is only about forty-five years 
old, and there are many who can easily remember the feelings of incredulity 
and amazement with which the claim that the invention had been made was 
received. 

Can any one calculate the influence which this invention is destined to have 
upon the condition of man? We think it has spread over the world with won- 
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derfal rapidity. And so it has. But the world has jast begun to use it 
Although we see telegraph lines spread all over this country, and we say and 
think that everybody uses the telegraph, yet the number of messages sent last 
year did not much exceed one to each two persons in the land, while the num- 
ber of letters written, including postal cards, probably exceeded ten to each 
individual. When messages can bo sent, as they most certainly will be, to any 
part of the land for ten cents or less, multitudes of people who never think 
now of using the telegraph except upon matters of pressing importance, will 
use it upon the most common occasions. How many times would the simple 
"all well'' be exchanged daily between friends if it could be done for five or 
ten cents ! 

A multitude of inventors have been necessary to make the telegraph what it 
is, and its improvement was never going on more rapidly than to-day. I well 
remember how difficult it was for many persons to form an idea, when the tel- 
egraph was first invented, of the way it worked. It was not an uncommon 
belief that the paper on which the message was written was in some way sent 
along the wire to its destination. But the idea became familiar after a little 
time that the electricity only traversed the line and operated a mechanism 
at the distant place which recorded the message in a new lanf^uage, or deliv- 
ered it directly to the ear, and people began to think that they understood 
how the telegraph was worked. But when inventors began to talk about send- 
ing two or three messa£;e8 over the same wire, at the same time, the limit of 
belief seemed to have been reached, and people obstinately refused to believe 
that the thing could be done. But it has been done in more ways than one, 
and now there are numerous wires in the country over which four or even six 
messages are sent at the same time. As these inventions enable one wire to do 
the work of two, or four or more, the wires which are wanting are called by 
the telegraph people "phantom wires.^' The improvement of the telegraph is 
taking other directions. On the common lines the messages are sent by the 
operator at the rate of about thirty or forty wotds a minute. But inventions 
are in progress, and are now being introduced, which will enable a thousand 
words a minute to be sent. Think of sending messages from Boston to New 
York over one wire, and recording them there, at the rate of a thousand words 
a minute ! Few people speak at the rate of two hundred words a minute. 

Those of us who are in the habit of receiving messages, often ge£ them 
printed on long strips of paper. The invention used in sending messages in 
that way is one which enables a man in New York, by touching keys like those 
of a piano, to operate a printing machine in Boston or Chicago. 

The highest achievement in telegraphy is undoubtedly reached in the ocean 
telegraph. It demanded a whole line of inventions peculiar to itself. A sim- 
ple wire could not be used for a conductor. It would give out the electricity 
to the water so fast that none would reach the farther end to deliver the 
message, and the wire itself would be speedily destroyed. A costing must, 
therefore, be found for it which would at once protect the wire from the action 
of the water and keep the electricity from going off into the water. When 
such a coating had been invented, it was found necessary to strengthen the 
copper wire used for the conductor by the addition of steel wires, which must 
not touch the copper wire, but surround it, and this, too, must be protected by 
a coating. Then machinery had to be invented to combine the copper and 
steel wires with the coating material into a cable. Other machinery had to 
be invented to deliver the cable from a ship as she sailed over the course where 
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the cable was to be laid. Only the steamship coald be nsed for the parpose, and 
thus the inveDtion of the steam-engine gave to man the power to establish 
ocean telegraphs. New instraments of the most wonderf al sensibility had to 
be invented both for sending and receiving the messages. A minnte magnet 
carries a tiny mirror and is suspended by a thread so as to yield to the slightest 
impulse. A ray of light from a lamp falls upon this mirror and is reflected 
upon a screen some feet distant. This ray of light is the finger which the 
operator watches upon the screen. As the current in the wire varies under the 
action of the sending instrument, the magnet turns one way or the other, and 
the spot of light on the screen moves one way or the other and indicates the 
signals of the Morse alphabet to the operator and enables him to spell out the 
words. 

Sometimes a fault is developed in the wire as it lies on the bottom of the 
ocean and signals cannot be sent Does it seem possible that man can tell 
whereabouts on three thousand miles of wire, two miles under water, the fault 
is? He has invented instruments which enable him to do it, and to send a 
vessel to the very spot over the wire where the fault is, pick up the wire and 
mend it and return it to its resting place. 

Some time before his death, in 1819, while resting from labor in his old 
age, James Watt, when asked to allow his fellow citizens to honor him with a 
seat in parliament, refused, saying that he had given employment to the better 
part of a million of men, and had earned the right to rest from work. To how 
many millions of men since then has his invention given employment ! In a 
life of Watt published many years since, I find a statement that the steam- 
power of the world was equal to that of 400,000,000 of men, and this amount 
has probably been doubled since the statement was made. And yet the world 
has even now but just begun to reap the fruits of this invention. Each year 
witnesses the extension of its use. 

About seventy years ago Bobert Fulton, one of the greatest mechanical 
geniuses of this country, applied the steam-engine to a boat and made the first 
trial of a ship moved by the power of heat in a trip from New York to Albany. 
Now every ocean is plowed by the steamship, and there is hardly a navigable 
river on the face of the globe that has not become a highway for it. A few 
years later, in 1825, George Stephenson invented the locomotive and gave to 
man the railroad, and now, sixty years later, we have ll'^OOO miles of railroad 
in this country alone. 

I believe that no other Englishman has done so much for his fellowmon, so 
much to change the social and economical conditions of society, as George 
Stephenson. 

Would you like to know how much the steam-engine has increased the power 
of man in Massachusetts? I can tell you what the locomotive has done. In 
1878, the railroad companies of this State had 1,030 locomotives. The propor- 
tion due to the amount of their track in this State was 757, and the work they 
did was equal to what 913,545 horses could do on good common roads, and 
was equivalent to the labor of 5,481,270 laboring men, or to that of a popula- 
tion of nearly 20,000,000. 

Now, in 1875, Massachusetts had only about 130,000 horses, and her popu- 
lation was a little more than a million and a half. 

But this was not all that Massachusetts owed to the steam-engine. She 
employs it largely in steam vessels owned in the State or coming from abroad. 
What "the whole amount of work done by these vessels was equal to I do not 
know, but it was large. 
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She also employed steam and water power in her manufactures equal to that 
of 1,912,488 men. The work done by the steam and water power was equal 
to what could have been done by hand power by a population of 7,400,000. 

I think there are more than 20,000 locomotives in the United States. There 
would be more than that if all the roads were as well provided with locomo- 
tives as the roads in Massachusetts are. 

Assuming that to be the number, and that they do as much work as they do 
here, and the work is equal to that of 25,000,000 horses, or to that of nearly 
iri0,000,000 of men, or to a population of nearly 500,000,000. I suppose the 
actual population of the United States is nearly 60,000,000. We see by this 
how much in this country alone the inventions of Watt and Stephenson have 
increased the powers of man. The imagination staggers under the figures. 

Of course, a host of other inventors have been concerned with the results I 
have given, but the results are none the less the work of inventors because 
there are many of them. 

The steam-engine has entered into many other inventions, the steam-drill 
and the steam-dredge, for instance, which have given to man the ability to 
execute engineering works of the most extraordinary character. 

The steam<bammer is another of the wonders of modern machinery which 
followed the steam-engine. One of the gods of ancient mythology was Vulcan, 
a blacksmith, who was supposed, I believe, to have forged the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter. What conception may have been entertained of his power or of the 
magnitude of thunderbolts, I cannot say, but probably he was never supposed 
to wield a hammer like a modern steam-hammer, weighing thirty-five tons, 
through a distance of ten or twelve fee^, or to have executed any work like the 
forging of the propeller shaft of a modern steamship. But what ancient gods 
could not do, the modern inventor easily does. 

The power of the steam-engine comes from heat ; from the fire in the boiler. 
The fuel used is largely coal, stored ages ago in the earth. Fire has been long 
known to man and has been ready to do bis work, and the iron and steel for 
engines had been long known. But not till the magic of the inventor had 
brought these things together, did man learn what power was lying ready to 
his hand. 

A few years after Watt invented the steam-engine, and while he was laboring 
to improve it and adapt it to the various wants of the world, a wonderful mili- 
tary genius arose in Europe, who filled the world with his fame and made 
himself as large a plaice in history, perhaps, as man ever did. He played 
havoc with the nations of Europe, changed the boundaries of countries and 
their forms of government, and apparently raised France to the highest pitch 
of power. But he lived only to destroy. Measuring Bonaparte and Watt by 
their works, and their works by the consequences which followed them, and 
which must stand as the greater fact in the history of the world? Which con- 
trolled most potently, for his own time and for the future, the destiny of 
nations, and which most deserves the admiration and homage, not to say 
gratitude, of mankind? 

I hear people not infrequently express the belief that man will soon exhaust 
the 'field of invention. The inventions of the last century have been so numer- 
ous and wonderful that to many minds it seems most likely that man will soon 
reach the limit of his power, or that he will exhaust the resources of nature. 
But there is little reason to fear that either condition can be reached for ages, 
if ever. It is as little likely that man will ever reach the limit of invention, as 
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it is that he will be able to fix the bonnds of the univorse. Man makea iaven* 
tions by combiniDg the materials and forces of nature, so as to reach new 
results. Let any one consider how numerous are the materials which nature 
presents to the observation and use of man, how varied in kind and degree are 
the forces which are in constant operation, and how multifarious and intricate 
are the laws which govern their actions and relations, and then calculate, if be 
can, the number of possible combinations which can be made. I have seen 
the statement, which is no doubt true, that the fifteen blocks in the gem 
puzzle can be arranged in more than a million different ways. If this simple 
toy possesses such capabilities, what possibility is there that man can ever 
exhaust the field of nature? Wonderful as man's inventions are in number 
and character, they are at an infinite distance behind the works of nature. 
What a multitude of created things there are in nature, looking simply at 
species and varieties, and not at the individuals ! How many kinds of plants 
and animals are to be found ! What multitudes of reptiles and insects ! No 
machine which man has invented calls into play such wonderful forces or is 
governed by such wonderful laws as the humblest plant on which he treads ! 
Man is far enough yet from inventing a structure which shall build itself up 
from the earth, air and water, and scatter germs for its indefinite reduplica- 
tion! He has succeeded in copying some of the products of nature, and he 
will achieve still greater results, but in doing it he has but opened a new field 
of invention, one which only a few years before seemed utterly beyond his 
reach. He has enlarged the field of invention, not exhausted it. A striking 
instance of what man has done in this new direction is exhibited in the sub- 
stance called alizarine. It is the substance which gives to madder its coloring 
quality. Not many years ago, madder was extensively cultivated in many 
countries to supply the demand for the arts. Now the article is made artifi- 
cially from coal tar, and the fields where madder was cultivated have to be 
devoted to other purposes. Invention has taught man how to make indigo, 
and the artificial article is likely to supplant the natural product. Diamouds 
have been produced artificially. I have full faith that sugar will in time in 
like manner be produced artificially. Starch and oil may not unlikely be pro- 
vided in the same way. Man now cultivates the silkworm which devours mul- 
berry leaves and converts a large portion into a glutinous fluid, which, when 
spun out into a fine thread, hardens and forms our silk. Man may yet learn 
how to extract silk directly from the leaves, and perhaps even produce the 
substance which the worm elaborates, and spin it into silk. 

Since the telephone, has shown that man, through the agency of electricity, 
can talk with his fellow-man hundreds of miles away, there are men daring 
enough to think that through the same agency man may yet see things at an 
equally great distance, so that you may not only talk from Boston to your 
friend in New York, but may actually see him as if face to face, and they 
claim that their attempts have been attended with some degree of success. 
Would you dare to say it was more unlikely that such a result may be achieved 
than that man should be able to transmit intelligence instantly three thousand 
miles through the depths of the ocean? Through long ages man remained 
unconscious of the presence and action of the forces of magnetism and elec- 
tricity, but we now know that they are constantly present everywhere and 
incessantly active. What other forces may still be hidden from the observation 
of man it is impossible to know. 

The present scientific belief is that the atmosphere is an aggregation of 
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infinitely small molecules, which really fill bat a small part of the space the 
air seems to occupy ; that through the unoccupied space these molecules are 
rushing at a high speed, hitting each other and the solid bodies around them 
and rebounding, and that what we call the pressure of the atmosphere, fifteen 
pounds to the inch, is really the bombardment of these molecules upon what- 
ever arrests their course. The reason that all solid things are not swept away 
by this incessant pounding, is that the blows are struck in every direction, and 
80 neutralize each other. But here is an ever present and ever active force, 
and if man should ever discover a way to make all the particles of a body of 
air move in one direction, he would have at every place on the surface of the 
earth an unlimited amount of power placed at his command. 

But even if man should accomplish all this, there would still b3 an infinite 
distance between anything which he could devise or construct, and the organic 
stractures which grow up around him; between the forces which he could 
wield and those exhibited in the operations of nature ; and each step which he 
might take, while it would enlarge his knowledge, would at the same time 
bring him into the presence of new mysteries, and open up to him new prob- 
lems for solution. Each new invention gives birth to a host of other new ones. 

The steatn-engino has been the study of inventors for a hundred years, and 
each year has witnessed improvements upon it, and such improvements are 
going on more rapidly than ever before. 

About forty years have elapsed since Howe gave the sewing machine to the 
world, and thousands of inventions for its improvement or adaptation to new 
OSes have been made and they are going on still. The same is true of reaping 
machines, spinning machines, looms, the manufacture of iron and steel, print- 
ing and telegraphy, and of almost everything used by man. 

There is no sign that the work of the inventor is near its end, and those who 
believe, as I do, that he has been the chief agent in the progress of the world, 
have no reason to doubt that the world will be still more deeply indebted to 
him as the centuries go by. 

There are now in force in this country more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand patents for inventions, the fruits to a very large extent of the mental 
tabor of those who are called the laboring men of the country. Aside from 
the direct value of these inventions in promoting the comfort and increasing 
the wealth of the country, there is another factor to be considered, having the 
most vital relation to the industries of the country and its powers of prod no- 
tion. This great number of inventions implies a high degree of intelligence 
and great mental activity in the great body of the people. It indicates trained 
habits of observation and trained powers of applying ihe knowledge which has 
been acquired. It shows an ability to turn to account the forces of nature and 
train them to the service of man, such as has been possessed by the laborers of 
DO other country. It suggests us pertinent and most important the inquiry 
whether any other country is so well equipped for competition in production as 
oar own ; whether in any other country the laboring man is as efficient and his 
labor, therefore, as cheap as in our own ; whether he does not exhibit the 
aeeming paradox of receiving more for his labor than in any other country, 
and at the same time doing more for what he receives, — ^giving more for what 
be receives, and receiving more for what ^e gives. 

At the conclusion of this address, a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Smitli 
for his interesting paper, a copy of which was requested for publication with 
the proceedings of the convention. 
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After a general discussion of sabjects suggested by the paper, iDcInding the 
influence of labor-saving machinery upon tbe working classes^ the convention 
adjourned until 10 o'clock a. m. of the next day. 

oECOND DAY. 

The members of the convention having re-convened pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the President suggested a brief tour of observation, embracing a visit to 
tho "workshop" of the Bureau, where the tabulating of the census returns 
of Massachusetts was in progress. The members accordingly accompanied the 
President to the State House, and were there presented to His Excellency, 
George D. Bobinson, Governor of Massachusetts. 

He welcomed the members of the convention, and expressed a lively interest 
in the work in which they were engaged. He hoped their meeting might pro- 
mote unity of purpose and of e£[ort, and prove a pleasant and profitable 
occasion. 

Subsequently having visited other State officials and departments, the mem- 
bers were conducted to the building in which, as an annex, the work of the 
current census of the Commonwealth was being prosecuted under the direction 
of the State Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

Hero a large clerical force, principally women, was found at work under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. Pidgin, chief clerk of the bureau, who 
kindly entered upon a detailed explanation and illustration of the peculiar 
system of taking and tabulating census statistics, which has been devised and 
put in successful operation by this bureau. 

At 1 1 o'clock the members re-assembled in the hall provided for their use by 
the State, and were then introduced to Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, the 
-srell-known thinker and writer on social and economic questions, who occupied 
the succeeding hour in reading the following paper, prepared for tho occasion : 



THE STATISTICS OF CONSUMPTION. 
PAPER BY MR. EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Gentlemen, — It is my purpose to invite your attention to a short treatise 
on tho importance of the statistics of consumption. Our information is 
becoming very adequate in the matter of production and distribution, but 
what we do with our abundance is as yet but little known. Let me say a few 
words in introduction. There is one a priori conception which I accept for my 
own guidance in matters relating either to political, social or physical science, 
and from which I am prepared to reason deductively. If an apparent rule, 
law of nature, or prime motive of human action is presented to me which 
appears to control, or which has controlled, the doings of men from the dawn 
of history to the present day, I deduce the theory that it must have a benefi- 
cent rather than a malignant purpose, end or object. That is to say, the 
pessimist philosophy cannot, in my judgment, possess any foundation in truth. 
I do not care to disprove, and do not care to have any one else attempt to dis- 
prove, a theory, however logical in its form, which is based upon an apparent 
maleficent law of nature, whether material or immaterial ; such a law, like 
the so-called laws of population or of diminishing returns from land, would 
condemn the body of man to hunger, :^amine and pestilence as a matter of 
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necessity rather than a matter of his own choice. It is necessary to my con- 
oeption of a power which makes for righteousness to supplement that spiritual 
conception with the idea of material welfare being ultimately within the grasp 
of man, because the spiritual and the material are but two phases of manifes- 
tations of the 8amo life. 

It is useless for economists to discuss the the old clerical dogmas of the fall 
of Dian and the consequent curse of labor. Wo know that the modern condi- 
tions of life have been evolved from those of prehistoric ages, and therefore 
the myths of the past must no longer keep science and religion apart. To 
that end, nothing is more needful, in the branch of science in which we are all 
interested, than to place before our minds a clear conception of the methods 
by which social progress has been and will be evolved. In this view of the 
aiatter we must conceive of the effort or labor by means of which subsistence 
is gained as a method of progress, and not as a punishment for sin. Tho 
garden of Edien may be symbolic of tho future, if not of the past, when man- 
kind may have earned leisure through the application of intelligence and effort. 

We may use both the deductive and tho inductive methods, but we may not 
trust wholly to either; and, unless we can read the prophecy of the future which 
is written between the columns of our figures or our collation of facts as to the 
past, our work is truly dry as dust. 

Now, there is a permanent custom, rule or law which has controlled, and 
which now oontrols, the doings of men in what we call the production and 
distribution of wealth, which law is commonly assumed to be distinctly selfish, 
i. e., selfish in the maleficent significance of that word, and this rule of law is 
what we know under the title or name of competition. In connection with 
this view of competition, we are warned that the love of money is the root 
of all evil; that there is greater moral danger in wealth than in poverty, and 
that the world, the flesh and the devil are svnonymous terms. To the ecclesi- 
astical mind, the methods of business are usually deemed broad ways in which 
one man seeks to got the advantage of his neighbor, and hence they lead to 
•destruction. Now, these are all such partial truths that they have the effect 
^f very gross errors; and I cannot but think that they are among the causes 
of the great separation which exists between what is commonly called religion 
and life; hence the basis of our economic gospel is a profoundly moral one, 
which will sometime remove the false notions of the necessary business of life 
which cause this separation to exist. 

The distribution of wealth or of products has always been worked in part, if 
not wholly, by tho way of competition, from the earliest to the latest date. 
This is not so apparent in the period before tho change from status to contract 
as it has been since. Ever since, however, the distribution of wealth or pro- 
duct has been governed by contract or agreement, the prime force in all com- 
merce or exchange has been competition. In these later days, competition is 
•condemned by many tender-hearted and right-minded persons because they 
see its hardships and do not see its benefits. They allege that it grinds the 
faces of the poor; that it makes the rich richer at the expense of the poor, 
-and that it works in other ways toward privation and poverty rather than 
toward prosperity and progress. But this is a very shallow conception of the 
true fafiction of competitiop, and when its method is explored to the boitom I 
think it will prove that in the end competition is the most effective mode of 
ooOperatioD among men, and that it tends directly toward making a good sub- 
sistence common to all persons of ordinary intelligence, industry and health. 
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Its end is therefore beneficent. It will not remove all poverty^ because there 
189 and always will be» a little poverty, due to misfortune or to want of mental 
and bodily vigor. Such poverty is, however, but the smallest part of that 
which now exists, and for its relief charity will always sufiBce. Competition 
will abate all poverty that is not irremediable, because it stimulates intelli- 
gence, and ignorance is the chief cause of poverty. 

All commerce being now conducted by competitive methods, wo must ask 
ourselves the elementary question : 

WHAT 18 COMMERCE? 

It is an exchange of service for service, or of product for product. Each 
person parts with what he can best spare, and which some one else wants, and 
each one obtains in exchange something which he needs and which some one 
else can afford to part with. Each serves the other. Each thinks that he 
gains by the transaction, and in the Ions: run each one does gain. There can 
be no permanent commerce or exchange of services, unless it satisfies both 
parties and is beneficial to both, whether it be between individual men or 
between nations. 

I have said that all commerce is conducted by way of competition, and I 
asseit this even with respect to the so-called cooperative system, which has 
been so successfully applied to distribution in England. (The cooperative 
factories in Great Britain are nothing but corporations managed in the com- 
petitive way, but mainly owned by factory operatives.) In order to prove this, 
it must be remembered that there is competition in buying as much as in 
selling, and the cooperative shopkeepers are combined and compete with other 
dealers in the very act of hiring the ablest men to buy their goods under the 
sharpest application of the competitive idea. Very high salaries are paid for 
this service, and none understand better the common axiom of trade than the 
managers of the cooperative shops: that ''goods well bought are already half 
sold.'' These shops also compete with the common dealers, and in some cases 
drive them out of the business of distribution. How do they do it? By refusing 
to grant credits and by requiring every buyer to carry his own parcels away from 
the shop.* These are most subtle and useful methods of competition, bene- 
ficial alike to the shopkeeper and to the customer. Unless the coupe rators 
adopted such methods of competition even the Kochdale pioneers, who founded 
the whole system, would themselves have failed. "Why does not cooperation 
succeed in this country in the distribution of product?" is a question often asked . 
The reason is very plain. The shopkeepers of this country early learned and 
applied a competitive principle to the distribution of articles which are not 
quickly perishable, which is as yet but little comprehended in England in 
respect to retail traffic, namely, large sales at small profits and large dealings 
only with cash customers. The margin of profit with which our great shop- 
keepers are satisfied, and on which they grow rich, is so small that there is 
little left for the cooperative shop to work upon. In this department compe- 
tition having already done the work of codperation in reducing the cost of dis- 
tribution, and, having proved itself to be a synonymous term, there is nothing 
left for cooperation to accomplish in the distribution of many of the staple 
articles of commerce. There is, however, yet great room for improvement in 
the distribution of perishable articles and in the small traffic. It is the small 

* I have been informed, since this address was given, that the co-operatlTe shops have of late 
been compelled to adopt a delivery of parcels. 
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shops which cose the most for their support. The charge for the distribntion 
of meaty milk, fruity green vegetables and the like, is the heaviest. The baker 
is a high-priced man even if he does not grow rich himself. How to abate 
excessive tolls on small traffic is of paramount interest and importance. It is 
written: ''To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken, even that which ho hath.^' That is a hard saying, yet it is a 
profoundly true one, even to the economist. Let us interpolate a little. To 
him who hath (gumption) shall be given (opportunity), and from him who 
hath not (gumption) shall be taken; even (a large share) of that which he 
hath, namely, of his small products, because his service is of little worth to 
others. No man can exchange services with another who is incapable of con- 
ferring a service himself. The rule of material success in life is never to do 
anything yourself which you can more easily get done for you by some one 
else. The employer who can use other men's hands or wits cannot spare his 
own time or brain for such work, and, conversely, the man who desires to be 
employed will find the exact measure of his wages to be the exact measure of 
the service which he is capable of rendering. This is just as true of borrowing 
and lending. The borrower must find out not only who has capital to lend, 
but also whether he himself is capable of using it without losing it. There is 
vastly more capital awaiting use than there is capacity to make use of it at this 
very moment. That is just what's the matter. To him that hath capital 
which he has earned himself, whether in his head or in his pocket, shall be 
given all the capital he can use, and from him that hath no capital, either in 
head or hands, shall be taken even that which he hath in his pocket, if his 
father has left him a bit and he has not been put under the care of a trustee. 

One very great advantage in the increase of capital in ratio to the possible 
use which can be made of it, and the consequent diminishing share of product 
which capital can secure, will consist in the lessening proportion of those who 
will be able to live without working themselves, either with brain or hand. 

Witness the tremendous revolution which is now in progress in Great 
Britain. The mere possession of land devoted to agriculture, entirely aside 
from city property, is computed to have yielded £60,000,000— nearly $300,- 
000,000 — a year rent. To the extent of the purchasing power of this sum 
families have been enabled to live without work, except they worked from 
choice. This system has been continued and sustained by custom and statute 
in respect to land tenure, until, according to Arthur Arnold, four-fifths of the 
land of Great Britain is nominally possessed by less than 7,000 owners; and 
of this four-fifths, the greater portion is held only in life tenancy subject to 
entails and settlements, so that those who nominally possess it can make no 
profitable use of it. This rent is now becoming impossible simply by the 
beneficieut working of competition. The competition of our farmers, our 
railways, and of the English steamships, has given the masses of the people of 
England cheap bread, and the 7,000 landlords can no longer exact rent in any 
great measure by power of mere possession. Yet it is not by their dispossession 
that a remedy can be found even for their own misfortunes. The need is that 
the land shall be repossessed, free of incumbrances, so that it can be put to 
018 by its present nominal owners or by others to whom they may sell it when 
freed from incumbrance, while to these present owners will come the benefi- 
eieot necessity of working themselves on their land or off it in order to subsist. 
Withoat possession there can be no abundant production from land. 

Free competition, both in the possession and use of land and its products, 
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has had fall play for the longest period over the area of the northern States of 
this Union where slayery did not exist to any extent. Let ns jadge it by its 
fruils. What has it accomplished, especially in New llngland? 

1. It has resulted in the largest aggregate production in ratio to the namber 
of persons employed that has ever been realized in any country. 

2. It has reduced the ratio which interest, rent or profit bear to the total 
product to a less proportion of such product than is to be found in any other 
country. 

3. It has established the highest rates bf wages by working such a distribu- 
tion of the joint product of capital and labor, that the more effective both 
become, the larger becomes the share of the laborer in the constantly increasing 
product. 

4. It has assured a good subsistence to lower and lower grades of labor while 
diminishing the hours and the intensity of the work. 

5. It has diminished the proportion which the great fortunes bear to the 
total accumulated wealth. It has increased the relative number of persons 
possessing moderate wealth. It has vastly increased the number who possess 
small savings. 

G. It has greatly increased the number of lucrative occupations which are 
open to women or to men who are not of full vigor. 

7. It has rendered the saving or accumulation of a considerable property 
less necessary to assure a comfortable subsistence. 

8. It has reduced the number of hours of work necessary to be devoted to 
procuring subsistence. 

If we accept the misnomer of "the poor" as a generic term for all who do 
not yet possess property, the poor, as a class, are becoming richer by way of 
competition, while the rich, who have already become possessors of property, 
may become no poorer, but are more numerous. In other words, competition 
is the force which tends to equalize the distribution of the annual product, 
while steadily increasing the product of each decade, as compared to the 
previous one. 

I do not present these propositions to^ou with any intention of attempting 
to prove them at this time. I submit them dogmatically as being capable of 
proof. Perhaps they cannot all be proved, except by your own work. One of 
the most important parts of your work may be in this very direction. I think 
you cannot have failed to observe how very few grades of labor there are, and 
how evenly, on the whole, a certain share of the annual product is oven now 
divided in each grade. For instance, in New England, where capital is most 
ample and effective, the mechanism of exchange most complete, and where 
specially skilled labor has concentrated in greatest measure, there are certain 
broad divisions, and in each division the earnings are very uniform. In the 
lowest plane or grade, the earnings of common laborers do not vary greatly. 
In the next grade above, the earnings of factory operatives and domestic ser- 
vants and of women in many other arts are nearly alike, if the cost of boarding 
the servant be added to the wages. In the next above come the skilled mechan- 
ics, railway and telegraph employds, and with them may be classed a great 
body of clerks, salesmen and women and a large portion of teachers. In the 
next may be found a greater proportion of persons of moderate means and 
income than can be found elsewhere. And, finally, although there is a great 
deal of wealth, yet, in my judgment, the wealth of those who are distinctly 
rich bears a much less proportion to the wealth of the whole community than 
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ifc does anywhere else. la the State of Massachnsetts nearly every other 
person — man, woman or child — is represented by name on the books of some 
sayings bank, and the aggregate of their deposits is about $275,000,000. 
Where has competition been more free than in New England, so far as its own 
people are concerned? And yet my own computations, which were examined, 
verified and sustained by Commissioner Wright, and which were made on the 
basis of his most excellent census of Massachnsetts of 1875, proved that the 
whole capital of the State could not possibly exceed in value three years' pro- 
duction. I therefore present to you one of the most difficult and yet one of 
the questions most requiring an answer. What proportion of each year's pro- 
duct is or can be saved and added to capital? You will observe that this is a 
very different and much more complex problem than the question of what is 
the income of capital, because the income of capital is largely consumed. The 
capitalist who receives it is in many cases a mere distributor. Let us assume 
the cases of two men, each of whom receives $10,000 a year from the earnings 
of the same railroad or factory. One spends or consumes it in the support of a 
large family and of many servants and dependents. The other spends or con- 
sumes $5,000 and invests $5,000 in a now form of capital — a now mill or a new 
railroad — and it is only thisrlast sum which is added to the aggregate capital 
of the State in which these two men live. Suppose this joint income of 820,000 
had represented a dividend of 5 per cent upon a factory worth $400,000, then 
the $5,000 saved would be only 1:^ per cent added to the productive capital in 
this or some other factory. All my investigations have led me to believe that 
the actual addition to capital is very small. I do not believe 5 per cent of our 
annual product for the last 100 years can now be found in existence as capital 
or even as realized wealth. It would be a matter of the utmost interest if 
this point could be worked out. The average population for the 100 years has 
been somewhat over 20,000,000, which would be the same as 2,000,000,000 for 
one year. If each person saved $1, or if each worker who supports two others 
saved $3, the wealth which this saving represented would be $2,000,000,000. 
Assume that each person has saved $12, or that each worker has represented a 
saving of $36 per year, then the aggregate of wealth aside from laud would be 
$24,000,000,000 in 18S0. I don't think as great a sum could be found, and 
the greater part of what there is has been saved in recent years. If $12 per 
head per year be an approximate estimate of the total savings which have been 
maintained, what ratio does that bear to the cost of subsistence? Can we 
solve this problem? Are my computations approximately accurate when I 
assign as the average value of our present annual product per person what 
would sell for $200, if all were sold at current retail prices, including what is 
consumed on farms? Is 10 per cent, as against 5 or G per cent, formerly, of 
such $200— or $20 — now annually added to wealth or capital ? It would be over 
$1,000,000,000 this year. If 10 per cent of the product of the year has been 
saved or set aside for the maintenance or increase of capital, how much must 
we take off from the apparent gain to represent the actual depreciation of the 
capital previously saved? After all repairs have been made that are possible, 
mills, works, warehouses, and dwellings depreciate ; the inventor destroys the 
accumulations of years; tliere is nothing constant but change; there is no 
fixed capital in an absolute sense, and all life is but a conversion of forces. 
Stability is death. How much can we set aside for reproductive purposes? 
How much of this will be even moderately permanent? What proportion of 
the useful things now in existence are more than one generation old ? What 
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material work of man is permanent except the opening of the ways? Is the 
addition to capital more than sufficient to maintain an increasing production ? 
Did the few in whose hands capital and wealth slowly accumulated in the first 
fifty years of our existence secure more, even for a short time, than $5 to $10 
per head? Do the many in whose hands capital and wealth are now being 
accnmulated securcy even for a short term, more than $15 to $20 per head? 
Would not future production decrease if any less than is saved were saved and 
added to capital? These questions are vital ; they lie at the very foundation 
of all the issues to which your time and skill are devoted. Now, if both pro- 
duction and savings are so limited, wherein can greater progress be made, and 
how can greater welfare be assured? May it not be in a more intelligent. use 
of what we do produce rather than in striving to increase it so fast, small as it 
may be when considered in ratio to our numbers? Our great fault is a waste 
of force. We waste in two directions; first, in respect to what is commonly 
called fixed capital. I will only treat the waste by fire. We burn about one 
dollar's worth in each hnndrcd of each year's annual product, and we spend 
more than half a dollar more in a hundred in our clumsy attempts to extin- 
guish fires or to spread the loss more widely among insurance companies. If 
my previous computations are correct as to the possibility of saving or adding 
to our capital at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year at the present time, then we 
might add 10 per cent to our savings, or $100,000,000 more, by avoiding two- 
thirds of the useless waste by fire, and of the useless expenditures contingent 
thereon. 

We waste in useless taxation. Our taxes — national, state, county and 
municipal — approximate $12 per head. A large portion of this is, of course, 
well spent. Taxation itself does not constitute an unnecessary burden when 
the avails of taxes are expended by the government in doing what governments 
must do or what they can do better than the people can accomplish for them- 
selves. On the whole, it may perhaps be assumed that we get, in value 
received, 75 cents on $1 of the sum of our taxes, and our waste approximates 
25 cents on $1. 

But my main object in this address is to treat the waste of food. What is 
the standard or average ration of the working people of this country, and what 
does it cost? AVhat might be a true ration, and how much could be saved in 
the cost of food if some of the more simple principles of science could be 
made a part of the common knowledge of the people? It may be asked, why 
should we bo urged to save when nearly all our present difficulties are attribu- 
ted to overproduction? The general application of this term always exasper- 
ates me. I desire to examine the outside of the head of any one who pleads a 
general overproduction, in order to see how his brain is constituted and what 
element of common sense has been omitted in his make-up. What we all 
have in common, and about the only thing we do have in common, is time. 
What we need most to save is time. What the world requires more than any- 
thing else, is time to be devoted to leisure and rest. If we waste our capital, 
or if we waste our labor, we are making a great waste of time. Now, ic is no 
benefit to any one to shorten the hours of labor by force. It is no benefit to 
limit the freedom of contract of adults, who are capable of making their own 
contracts, by legal provisions as to their hours of labor, in my judgment. I 
am of opinion that all such acts, except such as a^ply to children whose parents 
are not suitable guardians for them, work more harm than good. What we 
have to do is to increase the general measure of intelligence, so that all people 
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who are at work will earn leisure by saving force, and when they have thus 
earned a part of their time and have saved it from the arduous struggle for 
life, then they will know what use to make of it, and will use it well. Now 
half our effort, measured in money, and more than half our time is spent on 
food. Do we overproduce food or do we misuse it? This question brings me 
to the waste of food. It will have become apparent to you from your own 
investigations and from the consideration of the figures of statisticians, both 
in this country and in Europe, that, aside from those who have earned leisure, 
either by their own accumulation of wealth or by that which has been devised 
to them by their ancestors, half the struggle of life is a mere struggle for food. 

This is demonstrated by the ratio which the cost of food bears to the cost of all 
other elements of subsistence, clothing and shelter. But I suspect that if we 
were to measure the struggle for life in terms of hours rather than in terms of 
money, we should find that a very much greater part of life was devoted to the 
production and preparation of food than is represented by the measure even of 
one-half. You will observe that in these computations of the cost of living 
which are made in money, all that we obtain is the cost of the food delivered 
at the house, but no computation is or can be made in terms of money of the 
labor of the housewife or children in preparing that food for use. Every one 
knows how continuous and how arduous this is, and herein lies the great waste 
of force. I do not mean to deal in generalities upon the necessity of teaching 
women how to cook, although that is fundamental. There is yet more to be 
done in the way of teaching both men and women what to buy for the pur- 
jjose of being cooked. I had this conviction long ago without any approach to 
scientific knowledge in the premises, but by great good fortune, through con- 
versation with Prof. Sedgwick of our Institute of Technology, I have had 
correspondence with Prof. Atwater, who is here to-day, and who will presently 
exhibit to you diagrams and charts which will prove to you che value of the 
nutrient material in different kinds of food and its measure in money at the 
prices which are now paid for food. To him I will leave the burden of treating 
that subject; but in order to enforce in some degree the principles which he 
will present to you, I beg to submit some statistics of the practice of two 
classes of people. According to my observation in past years, when I was 
directly connected with a manufacturing village, I reached the conclusion that 
the French Canadians were more skillful in obtaining a good subsistence out 
of cheap food, /. e., low priced, than any other class of people of whose practice 
I had any knowledge. 

I now present to you the statistics of the cost of food for six months, chiefiy 
in this year 1885. I will first give you the cost of the food of nine adult males 
^ud five adult females in a boarding house. These people are mostly Irish. 

Per daj. 
Cents. 

Meat $243.70 9.52 

Milk, butter and cheese 165.69 CSO* 

Eggs 35.50 1.40 



Total cost of animal product 17.42 

Bread 103.70 4.07 

Sugar- 48.42 1.90 

Vegetables 33.50 1.32 

Fruit 29.88 1.17 

Teaand coffee 18.00 .70 

HnX t, yeast, ice, spice and sundries 54.51 2.14 

Total «732.90 28.72 
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N0W9 let me give you the cost of food of a French Canadian family of ten 
persons ^ho have not changed their habit in any great measure since they 
moved into Massachusetts. In this family there are four adults and six 
children, from 2 to 18 years old. Three of the children are 10 years or under, 
and we will therefore compute the family as equal to 8^ adults. Their ration 
was as follows : 

Pep dtky. 
Cents. 

Meat $77.66 5.02 

Dairy 71.87 4.63 

Eggs 14.88 .96 

Total cost of animal product 10.61 

Bread 46.08 3.00 

Vegetables, green and dry 43.82 2.82 

Sugar 29.16 1.87 

Fruit 16.28 1.05 

Tea and coffee 9.95 .63 

Salt, spice, ice and sundries 27.72 1.81 

Total $337.42 21.79 

Now, you will observe that there is a difference in the cost of animal pro- 
ducts between these two cases of 6.81 cents, which is almost exactly the differ- 
ence in the average cost of food per day, but the French spent 1^ cents more 
on vegetables, chiefly on dried pease, and I think that Prof. Atwater will show 
you that the actual nutriment in the pease added is about as much as the 
meat displaced. I think that when Prof. Atwater examines, as he will, the 
relative value in sustaining life of the particular kinds of food represented in 
these two schedules, he will find that the French Canadians have substituted 
di7 pease and beans to such an extent for meat as to have obtained the same 
amount of nutrition at the difference in cost, which he will presently show you 
in his diagrams and in his tables. It is also true, I believe, that the French 
Canadians use the stew pan where we use the frying pan, and herein lies a 
vast difference. Now this may seem trifling, but you will bear in mind that a 
saving of five cents per^day for the cost of the subsistence of each adult per- 
son in the United States at the present time represents in money over |I,000,- 
000,000 a year, and the difference between these two rations is nearly 7 cents 
per day, or more than $1,300,000,000 per year. It is curious to think of this. 
We cannot save this quantity of food — what should we do with it? We can- 
not sell it — where is the market? If we could apply such intelligence as would 
make this measure of saving possible, all that we could save would be time ; 
all that we could gain would be leisure. But during the partial adoption of a 
true method, he who learned it would save money, and thus get on in life. 

Again, recalling the fact that half the struggle of life is a struggle for food, 
and that more than half the price of life is the cost of food, I am now able 
to make one comparison between two periods of time in respect to food in the 
exact manner which I have suggested to you in the several circulars which I 
have sent to you. Referring to the first example of the ration of nine adult 
males and five females for six months, at the present time, I have obtained the 
data from the same boarding house of the cost of subsisting the same number 
of adults in 1873. In that year the coat of their food for six months was 
$1,083.51, or 42.62 cents per day, now 28.72 cents, a reduction of very nearly 

33 per cent. The difference b3tween these two periods in the cost of fuel, 
light and soap was over 30 per cent. Kent in this village was an arbitrary 
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sum. The factory tenements were charged with barely enough rent to keep 
them in repair, and were not looked to as a scarce of income, so that I have 
no opportunity in this case to compare the relative conditions of shelter. Nei- 
ther have I been able to make an exact computation of the redaction in the 
cost of clothing; but, judging from certain elements which enter into the cost 
of clothing, I am of opinion that the reduction has amounted to more than 
33 per cent. You will observe that the prices of 1873 are in the depreciated 
currency of that period. It would not suffice for an accurate comparison 
even to reduce them to terms of gold, the malignant effect of bad money, or 
mock money, as the greenback has so well been named, being to vitiate all 
our statistics. Suffice it, that where these figures show a reduction in the cost 
of living at the present time as compared to 1873, averaging at least 33 per 
cent, the wages of factory operatives who are in continuous employment at the 
present time are less in gold than the currency wages of 1873 by a difference 
not exceeding 20 per cent. Wages in gold are now as high or higher than 
they were then. I think it is proved that the lower wages of the present period 
will buy very much more food, fuel, shelter, and clothing than could be pur- 
chased for the wages of the period of inflation from 1869 to 1873. In fact, I 
am sure of it, and one of the most useful applications of the standard ration 
on your part will be to make this fact so plain that ^* he who runs may read," 
if you can do so. There is nothing new under the sun. When I made the 
suggestion to Prof. Atwater to prepare for me a variety of bills of daily fare 
at varying price, each of which should contain the necessary quantity of pro- 
tein, fats and hydro-carbon, I did not suppose anything of the kind had 
ever been done. We will submit to you several examples which are to be per- 
fected for our use at the meeting of the American Association in August. But 
he also showed me a German pamphlet prepared by a man who is interested in 
the import of Texas beef and Australian mutton, in which this idea has been 
fully carried out. There is a bill of fare for a fortnight at a cost of about 
eighteen cents per day, and it is curious to note how meagre it is for the money. 
Let us return to our own problems. It has been shown how great a reduc- 
tion there has been in the cost of living in recent years. But it may be said, 
on the other hand, by so much as the factory operatives can now purchase 
their subsistence at less cost than thoy did in former years will the producers 
of food, of timber, and of the materials for shelter and of manufactures receive 
less. May not they suffer as much as the operatives gain? By no means. 
Herein is to be found the enormous beneficence of the saving of force in the 
production and distribution of products. The work of the farmer has been 
enormously reduced by the application of machinery to agriculture, and I need 
not refer you to the tables which I have compiled on the railway question, by 
which it appears that the cost of distribution by railway between 1869 and 
1885 represented a sum nearly if not quite equal to the reduction from the 
currency price of food to its gold value to the present day. We have learned 
BO well how to save the expenditure of force in the matter of primary produc- 
tion and of wholesale distribution, that I think it is perfectly safe to say of 
Uncle Sam, considered as a concrete individual, that if he works the same 
number of hours in 1885 as he did in 1865, at the end of the civil war, he can 
produce or distribute one*third more now than he could then, and this is the 
secret of what we call over-production. It follows that if we choose to work as ' 
bard as we did then, we must find a wider market for all our produce, as we have 
found a wider market for the special product of our agriculture ; or, otherwise, 
5 
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if we do not caro to work so hard we may work less ; that is to say, we may 
save oar time. I think we are saving our time. I believe that the general 
struggle for life is less arduouf; and that remuneration is more evenly divided 
now than in any previous period in our history, notwithstanding the apparent 
loss, depreciation and specific lack of employment in certain directions. You 
overlook a vastly wider field than can possibly come under my supervision. I 
ask you whether the following statetnent is not a true one? Accepting the 
tables which I have submitted to you in regard to the distribution of occupa- 
tions, it appears that not less than nine-tenths of the population who are 
engaged in any kind of gainful occupation, that is to say, ninety persons in 
each one hundred of those who work for money, are either in the position of a 
small farmer who must work harder than any of his men, or else of a wage 
earner or salaried person. Now I ask yon, with respect to the wage earners, if 
it is not true that 'i5 per cent, in point of number, are now in continuous 
employment at as high rates of wages as they ever received before? Further- 
more, is it not true that of the remainder 15 per cent are at work at rates of 
wages which have not been reduced on the average 20 per cent from the highest 
point, and, therefore, are as well off as ever before? Is it not also true that 5 
per cent of the remainder, or more, have partial employment as much as they 
have usually had? Is it not, then, true that the proportion who are out of 
work constitute less than 5 per cent of the whole force? Where is there a 
large body of unemployed persons at the present time, aside from the two or 
three particular branches of occupation in which there has been a temporary 
congestion? If you answer these questions aflSrmatively, do you not, then, 
declare in terms that the working people, as a whole, are to-day more prosper- 
ous than they ever were in the history of this country? Is this not the fact 
when we get to the bottom of it? If so, whence the loud cry of hard times, of 
loss and of depreciation? Is not our whole problem how to make the work 
continuous and how to avoid the great fluctuations in the demand for labor, 
even if. only a small proportion are adversely affected by these variations of 
demand? I can only say, in a very few words, that, in my judgment, that 
which is now happening, or has been happening during the last two years, has 
been an adjustment of labor and capital to new conditions which have been 
developed since the war, and of which we are now feeling the secondary effects. 
These new conditions are of the most profound and revolutionary character. 
They represent a vast saving of force in production, in distribution, and in 
the great commerce of the world. What are they? First, the abolition of 
slavery in this country. and the effective application of free labor; second, the 
extension and consolidation in the railway service, especially of this country, 
but also in other countries ; third, the opening of the Suez canal ; fourth, the 
invention of the Bessemer process for making rails; fifth, a vast improvement 
in steam engineering, whereby the application of fuel to the arts has been 
reduced more then one-half in quantity and in cost; sixth, the extension of 
the telegraph system; seventh, the invention of the telephone; eighth, the 
restoration of a specie standard of value in countries which had for many years 
been on a paper basis. Each one of these changes, improvements or inven- 
tions has eliminated a part of the cost of subsistence, if cost be measured ia 
terms of labor. Aside from these startling changes and new inventions, 
almost every customary process has been made easier, quicker or more produc- 
tive. It was, therefore, in the way of progress that the elimination of cost ia 
terms of labor should find its ultimate expression in a reduction in prices or in 
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an advance in the rate of wages;* the ultimate effect of all invention, as I 
have attempted to prove in an essay on *'The Distribution of Products/' being 
to leave with the laborer an increasing share* of an increasing product, and to 
leave to capital a decreasing share of an increasing product which may yet be 
consistent with an absolute increase in the amount of capital saved. But in 
such vast changes the accumulation of property, i. e., capital, has borne the 
burden of the change. The recent period of depression has been the rich 
man's funeral and not the poor man's. This recent period has been one in 
which capital has been reduced in its market value, i. e., in the price at which 
it could be sold or exchanged, much more than labor. The price or wage 
of labor, taken in the aggregate, has been reduced much less than the price of 
capital. The purchasing power of wages has increased, while the income of 
capital has decreased. I believe we are now entering upon a new period, which 
will be a period of great progress and prosperity for rich and poor alike in this 
country upon this new foundation of more effective capital and more produc- 
tive labor. 

In this hasty sketch I have endeavored to present to you the importance of 
some of the suggestions which I have made for determining, first, the relative 
share which capital can secure from our present product; second, the relative 
share which enures to the laborer; third, the use to which the laborer may 
put his share, as indicated by the statistics of consumption. These problems 
present almost a new field to the statistician, and the application of these 

* Very able argoments have been presented by Mr. Goschen, Mr. GIffen and others, In which 
this great decline in prices is impaled to an increasing scarcity of gold. In Mr. Glffen's recent arti- 
cle In the Jnne "Contemporary Review "he gives a very clear statement of all the facts in the 
case, and while referring somewhat incidentally to the improvements which have been made in 
the processes of production and distribution, he yet attributes the reduction of prices to the 
diminishing product of gold. I can only regard this as an hypothesis unlikely to be proved, because 
both Mr. Goschen and Mr. Giffen seem to me to give very little regard to the element which I 
should consider the chief cause of a reduction in price. They take note, it is true, of the increas. 
log quantity of staple products as a factor, but they do not appear to give any attention to the fact 
that the increased product is the result of the same or of a less quantity of labor. In order to 
demonstrate the effect of this important element in the case we may also present hypothetical 
conditions. 

First. Let us suppose a given community engaged in manufacturing and farming, and suppUed 
with all the coin it needs to serve for its instruments of exchange and for bank reserves. Con. 
sumption is restricted, because the roads are bad and the time required to make the exchange is 
long. If a large quantity of gold is added to the quantity of coin, without being accompanied by 
other improvementH, through the sudden opening of a mine in which the labor cost of procuring 
the gold is small, would not the only effect be a rise in prices, unless the coin could be exchanged 
for imports? 

Second. Suppose, on the other hand, that no addition is made to the stock of gold, but that rail, 
ways are substituted for common ways, with no improvement in the processes of production. 
Tet would there not be a great saving of time in making the exchanges, and would not this cause 
less coin to be required? Would not a fall in prices of bulky commodities probably ensue, if this 
change were accompanied by a transfer of the coin which could be spared to foreign countries in 
exchange for something which had before been beyond the means of the community? 

Third. Suppose a great reduction in the labor cost of production and of transportation were 
made at the same time, with no addition to the stock of coin, in such case would not Increased con. 
sumption and activity ensue, the saving of time offsottlng the Increase of transactions, so that 
the old stock of coin might still suffice, and the end would be greater abundance and increased 
consumption at the same prices? 

roarih. But now let us assume what seem to me the actual factR. Between 1850 and I860 the 
modern railway and the modern steamship began to have their effect upon commerce, Agrlcult. 
nral machinery, improvement in steam engines and in the processes of manufacture began to have 
their effect on production.— the electric telegraph came into use— and had the volume of the 
precious metals remained the same, a great reduction of prices might well have been expected 
growing out of the increased production and decreased cost of distribution and great saving of 
time. Such had be<*n the effect of the last series of great inventions, such as the first application 
of steam, of the power loom, of the locomotive and the great development In Iron mining and man. 
nfaetnres, without which England especially could not have sustained the wars of the drst part 
of the century. But coincident with the changes in production between 1850 and 1800 came the 
▼ast Addition of the precious metals at the lowest possible cost of production ; and they more than 
oounteracted the lessening cost of production of other commodities. As compared to 1845-60, prices 
steadily rose until the advance culmlnhted between 1870-76. Increase of gold In circulation more 
than counterbalanced the Increased production and wider distribution of other commodities. It 
will be obs«rve<l that In such periods great fortunes are made, because the rise in wages Is much 
more slew than the rise In prices, and wage.earnersare thegreatconsomersof the goods and wares 
from the sale of which fortunes are secured. The advantage which rising or high prices bring to 
wage*eam«ra is that of continuous employment; otherwise they are a disadvantage to them. 
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statistics by scientific methods may resnlt in showing a way of saving force 
which will become a part of the common knowledge. What is this purpose, 
merely bread and batter? Far* from it. When we have learned the way 
through labor to leisure, well earned and well used, we shall have established 
a moral basis for the material science to which we devote so much of our time 
and of our attention. Through efi!ort and labor to knowledge, through the 
control which a knowledge of science may give over the forces of nature to 
leisure, and through leisure to welfare hot only material, but also moral and 
spiritual, appears to be the method of evolution which the power that makes 
for righteousness has established as the law governing that portion of human 
life which is spent on this earth, while man dwells upon it in a material body. 
Gentlemen, I have addressed you with a very grave sense of the responsibil- 
ity which rests upon you. You are looked upon, to a certain extent, as the 
special spokesmen of laborers. It has been in their interest, as a distinct 
class, that your offices have been created and that you have been charged with 
your duties. Yet for you to become parties in a supposed conflict between 
laborers and capitalists would be most disastrous to those whom you are 
assumed especially to represent. Nothing can be more important to the 
rights of labor than that laborers should respect the rights of capital, 
while the danger of the laborer consists in far greater measure in restrictive 
legislation than that of any other class. Capital can adjust itself to almost 
any conditions, and can even secure to itself a larger share of the smaller 

During the period from 1865 to 1875, however, another era of unnsual invention and of great reduc 
tion in the labor cost of all production took place, and again it would have been reasonable to 
expect a fall in prices; but. although the panic of 1873 had been severe, it did not result in a per- 
manent fall— it caused a fluctuation only— the enormous mass of precious metal added between 
1860 and 1870 had not yet worked out its full results. The excessive abundance of gold enabled 
Germany to substitute gold for silver, and in this way caused a depreciation of silver, the product 
of which was still increasing; the United States and Italy found abundance of gold for their pur- 
poses without causing a sign of scarcity anywhere, and such has been the stimulating effect on 
prices of the vast addition to the stock of gold at low cost of production that the effect ot all iheso 
improvements, which would otherwise have immediately caused a decrease in the prices of grain, 
cotton, iron, copper, sugar, textiles— in short, of every great staple except lumber— was deterred 
until 1882-3. Tnis great and sudden excess of gold has now at last become distributed ; the produc 
tion of gold is ample to provide for waste; there is no sign of a scarcity anywhere of gold, and there 
is still a small excess of silver, and at last the beneficent results of all the inventions to which I have 
referred are becoming apparent, from which we are now obtaining our vast abundance of food, 
fuel, metal, and clothing, accompanied by a great reduction in rents, both of land devoted to agri- 
culture and of city property, and we have at last the lower prices to which they entitle us. In 
such periods the owners of rail ways, factories, warehouses, and works which have been constructed 
on a basis of high prices, must suffer; merchants and manufacturers who carry stocks of goods 
also suffer, and the small proportion of the working classes who are customarily employed in con- 
structivo enterprise find employment with difficulty. All the rest gain. Abundance and low 
prices are a permanent benefit— the great volume of the necessary traflic, which constitutes at 
least 90 per cent of the whole, goes on Us customary way, and, when the adjustment shall have 
been made, when constructive enterprise begins again and when general prosperity returns, every 
one will see what is now apparent to only a few; that such hard times as are produced bv an 
abundan t production at a decreasing cost, measured in terms of labor, are, in fact, tne periods when 
the mass of the people are making the greatest progress in substantial welfare. Aside from tho 
entirely abnormal conditions of war, I have myself witnessed the purely commercial crisis of 1857, 
the railway panic of 1873, the long period of depression and progress preceding the redtoration of 
the specie standard in 1879, and the recent era of abundance and adjustment of prices which have 
been called <'the hard times" between 1882 and 1885. Each of these periods has been one of tho 
cures of a previous disease in the financial flibrio and after the remedy has worked great prosperity 
has ensued; and the present era will, in my belief, very soon prove to have been one of the most 
wholesome processes, during which the foundations are being laid for rendering the struggle for 
life vastlv easier than it has ever been before, and In which a very few will have suffered for a 
time, while the vast majority will have gained. Time would not suffice to analyze the beneficent 
effects of permanently low prices growing out of abundance, but if you have followed me closely 
you will observe that such low prices are accompanied by correlatively high wages, the necessary- 
consequence being a much more equitable and natural division of products between labor and 
capital, to the enduring advantage of the former. 

In the periods of adjustment to a lower plane of prices and to lower wages, even if the wages 
of those whose employment is continuous are tomewhcu reduced, there are many real hardships 
and many more which are imaginary, both tending to widespread discontent. Most of these difn- 
culties would be greatly alleviated if very sudden fluctuations could be avoided. Tet whatever 
mav be the dangers and distress occurring in such periods, I am of the profound conviction that 
eacn adjustment to such lower and lower prices as are caused by an increasing abundance of prod- 
ucts at a lessening cost, measured in terms of labor, is a step in material progress and to the last^ 
ing benefit of the working people of the country. 
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product which will inevitably ensue when free competition is restricted 
by statute laws; but the laborer who invokes the power of the law to deprive 
him of the liberty of contract, and who prevents the free working of com- 
petition by SQch restrictive statutes, must bear the greater share of the loss 
which will almost certainly ensue, e^en more than his relative proportion. In 
the last analysis the earnings of the laborer rest wholly upon his individual 
character, capacity and integrity, and any statute or legislative act which pre- 
vents him from disposing of his time, his skill, his work, or his money with 
absolute freedom, provided he does no injustice to his fellows, will be the 
gravest misfortune to which he can be subjected. I know of no position of 
trust or responsibility which calls for higher quality of mind than the posi- 
tions which you hold. No one knows better than the statistician what a 
snare statistics may become, nor how untrue may be the deductions from them 
if they are not complete, or if they are not used with judicial integrity and 
under the strictest sense of responsibility to truth. 

The thanks of the convention were tendered to Mr. Atkinson, and permis- 
sion to embody his address in the published proceedings of the same was 
solicited. 

Succeeding the paper an informal discussion of the views presented ensued, 
participated in by the members and Mr. Atkinson, until the hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

EVENING SESSION— Second Day. 

The convention took up the consideration of the general subject of collect- 
ing and presenting statistics of labor. 

The discussion, first, as to the best way of collecting accurate information, 
in statistical form, adapted to tabulation, was participated in by all the mem- 
bers, who recited their experiences and expressed opinions based upon them. 

Mr. Enos, of California, recounted the difficulties which had arisen under 
the operation of the law in his State, requiring county officers to furnish given 
data to his bureau. The results had been far from satisfactory. Many local 
officers declined to augment their specific duties and labors by entering upou 
investigations on behalf of the labor bureau, and the returns made were con- 
sequently imperfect and partial. He believed that in order to reach desired 
facts and conditions provision should be made for sending the accredited 
agents of the bureau direct to the original souroes of information. He h^d 
no difficulty in collecting statistics from the manufacturers of his State, the 
most of whom had been more than willing to afford him all the assistance 
possible. 

The industrial situation in California is dominated by the Chinese, and the 
facta in regard to that disturbing element required special scrutiny and eluci- 
dation on the part of his bureau. In pursuing investigations among the 
Chinese it was imperative to have special agents in the way of interpreters. 
He believed the presence of the Mongolian in California was not only a con- 
stant injury and menace to native workingmen, but was retarding the develop- 
ment of the State. 

Mr. Hntchins, of Iowa, reported his experience in distributing blanks 
through the mails, asking for voluntary replies from individuals. He had 
met with a greater degree of success than he had been led to expect, and on 
the whole was gratified with the results obtained. Out of a large number of 
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blanks thus distribnted there has been at least 33 per cent returned, and 25 
per cent were intelligently filled ont and available for nse. Owing to the large 
number issued, this gave him a valuable mass of data for compilation. His 
efforts to obtain replies had, however, been seconded by some of the labor 
organizations, which, doubtless, increased his returns from workingmen. He 
felt justified in the opinion that this method could be successfully made use of 
in Iowa, and that the intervention of canvassing agents would not be neces- 
sary except in some special investigations. 

Mr. Bishop, of JNew Jersey, said that after many years' experience he had 
found the most effective plan to be the preparation of blanks covering desired 
points of information both as to employers and employ 6s. These he placed 
in the hands of persons specially qualified to reach the two classes, who visited 
individuals and firms and procured the pro|)er answers to the interrogatories 
of the bureau. A little explanation on the part of a special agent, or a little 
assistance in making the necessary compilations, greatly facilitated matters, 
and promoted accuracy^ of statement. Information gathered in this way 
possessed a iona fide value which could never attach to the returns of unknown 
and irresponsible correspondents. He believed that, wherever their appropria- 
tions admitted of it, the commissioners would find that personal application 
and investigation would give the best results, and the best satisfaction to the 
public. 

This view of the case was endorsed by the greater number of the gentlemen 
present. 

Mr. McHugh, of Ohio, advocated a uniform system of blanks, and of compi- 
lations, in order that the investigations of different States might cover the same 
ground for the same period. Many advantages, he thought, would result from 
such a plan. The exact condition of industry in the various States might thus 
bo shown simultaneously, and an opportunity would thus be afforded for com- 
parisons of conditions in different parts of the country which would be of the 
highest value alike to workingmen and the public. 

He believed, also, that in this way the State bureaus might be made impor- 
tant allies to the National bureau, which would then have data at hand for 
generalizations and deductions applicable to the whole country. 

Mr. Betton, of Kansas, regarded the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio 
as a good one, and thought the series of blanks which Mr. Bishop of New Jer- 
sey had exhibited to the members, and which were intended for distribution in 
that State the coming year, could be adopted by the other States with mutual 
advantage. The bureau in Kansas had just been established, and he was desirous 
of availing himself of the experience of those who had been long and successful 
in the work, also of cooperating in the most effective manner with the bureaus 
of othei* States. 

Mr. Wright, of Massachusetts, stated that the subject of uniformity of blanks 
was one which had engaged the attention of previous conventions, and had been 
very fully discussed by the older members. Although at first thought it might 
be considered feasible, it had been found upon a comparison of views among 
the members that the conditions varied so widely in different States, that it was 
difficult to harmonize them so as to take concerted action. The bureau of 
Massachusetts-had been in the field for sixteen years, during which period it 
had published annual reports on a variety of specific subjects, and taken up 
numerous special investigations such as local events and influences had seemed 
to demacd. Bureaus had subsequently been created in other States, each of 
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which was characterized by iudastries pecaliar to itself — some beiug newly 
engaged in manufactares, others largely devoted to mining enterprises. In 
some States reports were made annually and in others biennially; in some the 
appropriations admitted of a broad inquiry, and in others of a very limited one. 

In each case the burean of labor statistics is confronted with daties, and re- 
stricted by conditions pecaliar to its own organization and its own State. The 
result has been that while working in a common field, for a common end, the 
commissioners have found it difficult to unite upon identical and contempora- 
neous lines of work.- 

He believed that plans might be perfected in the future by which the State 
bureaus might be made valuable coadjutors of the bureau at Washington, and 
it would be his aim to promote such an arrangement. 

Mr. McHugh, of Ohio, asked the views of the commissioners on the matter 
of compelling persons or firms to furnish information desired by the bureaus. 
The law under which he was working, while it gave the commissioner power to 
summon persons, and send for papers, and examine witnesses, under oath, was 
practically inoperative for the reason that there was no authority to commit for 
contempt, or otherwise compel persons to impart information when their at- 
tendance was secured. He was in favor of a law which should make the 
demands of the bureaus as imperative as those of the United States Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. Pond, of Michigan, thought that milder measures than an appeal to the 
terrors of the law would ordinarily prove more effective to the end in view. He 
found manufacturers and workingmen alike very quick to take the defensive 
against anything in the nature of a demand, whereas th6y rarely failed to 
accede to a request when the objects of the inquiry were fully presented. He 
feared commissioners would fail of their object if they attempted to set up a 
court before which to summon either business men or workingmen. 

He was invested with powers similar to those of the commissioner of Ohio, 
but had not attempted to exercise them, both because he thought it bad policy 
to take the risk of antagonizing any class in that way, and because the unwilling 
testimony of any man would naturally be untrustworthy. 

Mr. Peck, of New York, mentioned the case of a zealous special agent who 
had insisted upon visiting the premises of an objecting firm, and had been 
ejected. Upon an examination of the legal aspects of the case, it was found 
to be a question whether he had not been guilty of a trespass, while there was 
no question whatever as to the failure of his efforts to obtain information. 

Mr. Peck had, however, conceived and formulated a plan which he believed 
would obviate difficulties of this character. During ttie session of the last 
Legislature of New York he had proposed an amendment to the law creating 
the bureau, which should make it mandatory upon manufacturers to report 
annually to the bureau of labor statistics certain facts relating to their busi- 
ness. He believed a blank form could be devised which would be unobjection- 
able to manufacturers, yet which, properly filled out with the desired statements, 
would convey information of a very valuable character when compiled, and that, 
after a few years, reports founded upon such data as these would be of such 
general interest that the system would commend itself. The proposition had 
met with favorable consideration among members of the New York Legisla- 
ture, but the session was so far advanced at the time that final action could not 
be reached. He thought that a law making specific requirements of this kind 
upon all manufacturers alike would be recognized, where authority to make 
interrogatories without limit as to number or character would be ignored. 
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Mr. Wright, of Massachusetts, did not think that serioas objection could be 
made to legislation of the character proposed, or to the operation of such a law 
if passed, provided the details of the proposed schedules were wisely planned 
and clearly defined by legislative committee, or some authority other than that 
of the individual head of the bureau. The schedules used in taking the census 
of Massachusetts were revised by a committee of the heads of the State depart- 
ments, and approved by the governor and council. This was done in order to 
insure a careful consideration of the character and effect of every interrogatory 
propounded, before assigning penalties for the refusal to answer it. Unlimited 
authority to inquire into the business affairs of the people, and to demand 
answers with the alternative of a penalty, should not be vested in any individ- 
ual, nor desired by the head of any bureau. Vague and general powers conferred 
upon oflScers or bureaus were apt to defeat their own purpose, and practically 
brought both the law and the officer into contempt. He regarded the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Peck as a good one, and thought a bill might be drafted requiring 
certain statistics of manufactures to be reported annually to the bureaus, and 
thus put them in a way to present uniform information of a very valuable and 
comprehensive character. 

Mr. Peck, of New York, moved that a committee of three be appointed^ of 
whom the president should be one, to prepare a bill to be submitted to the 
various State legislatures providing that manufacturers should make annual 
reports of certain specified details of their business to the State bureaus of labor 
statistics. Carried. 

The convention then adjourned until 9 o'clock the following morning. 

THIRD DAY. 

Upon being called to order on the morning of the third day, the discussion 
of the methods and practices in the different States was resumed. 

The President announced the presence of Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, of Pitts- 
burgh, a statistician of late connected with the United States Census Bureau 
and identified with the iron interests of Pennsylvania, whom he invited to 
join in the discussion. 

Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, of Pittsburgh, said he was gratified to meet the gentle- 
men present and regretted that other engagements would prevent his spending 
more than a few moments ia the convention. 

He was familiar with the kind of work under discussion, and realized some 
of the difficulties, both in procuring reliable data, and in presenting them in 
the most intelligible and effective manner. In the matter of obtaining infor- 
mation he thought that special investigators were essential, and that they 
should, moreover, be men possessing special familiarity with the various indus- 
tries they were expected to report upon. It was misdirected effort, for 
instance, to commission an expert in cotton manufactures to work among the 
iron, mills, or a man to either industry who was unfamiliar with both. The 
best results could only be expected from the employment of specialists in each 
industry. What was true in this regard was equally so in making inquiries 
among the working people. Let representatives of the different tr^es, so far 
as possible, be employed to ascertain the wages and wants of the people in 
those trades. 

As to the presentation of statistical matter, the utmost care should be exer- 
cised to give every modifying fact or figure due consideration ; also to avoid 
alike ambiguities of statement and conclusions not warranted by the premises 
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given. The nicest discrimination was frequently necessary to distinguish 
between the truths and the apparent truths contained in figures. Although 
truthful enough in themselves, figures could easily be made dangerously men- 
dacious and misleading. As far as possible, statistics should be permitted to 
tell their own story, regardless of whether they confirm preconceived opinions 
or not. The text should merely interpret the relative significance and value 
of the figures. Special care should be taken in the deduction of averages. 
As frequently computed they are misleading, because of the lack of uniformity 
in the data upon which they are based. !No two iron mills, for instance, are 
exactly the same in matters of detail, and the utmost variety prevails in minor 
matters in all kinds of business. Unless exactly parallel data are obtained the 
average will be invalidated. He thought a truer criterion in industrial affairs 
could be established by the study of representative establishments in each 
industry, and of representative men and families in the different occupations. 

He also advocated the liberal use of explanatory potes in connection with all 
tables where any uncertainty could possibly arise — illustrating their importance 
by reference to the common ambiguity arising from the use of the word ^< ton." 
Unless it were clearly stated which of four standard ^Hons" was referred to 
the whole matter of a table would be clouded in obscurity. 

Mr. Wright, of Massachusetts, said that much of the value of statistical work 
rested upon the manner in which it was presented ; and the great desideratum 
was a clearly defined arrangement and classification of tables and subjects. Ho 
had early learned the advantage of a subdivision of the matter contained in a 
report into distinctive *' Parts," each of which should cover a general subject 
and embrace ^* chapters" on speciQp branches of that subject. This arrange- 
ment greatly facilitated reference, and conveyed at a glance a good general 
idea of the contents of the volume. 

In the management of tables there is a great diversity of practice, but the 
consideration of first importance should be to present a table in such a way as 
to make it most readily comprehended. For this purpose tables should be 
drafted to fit, if possible, the upright page; and the head lines should, when 
space permits, be arranged to read horizontally with the page. It is always an 
annoyance to have to turn a volume in the hand to read the legend at the head 
of a column of figures, and even more so to reverse the page to read a ^'broad- 
side " table. He preferred, if necessary, to extend a table across two upright 
pages, and to widen the columns for the better display of headings. Another 
matter of detail, yet of essential consequence, was the performing of all calcu- 
lations which the tables admitted of or required in order to make their meaning 
clear, such as the footing of columns and the deducing of averages or percent- 
ages. The English and some other reports were noticeably deficient in this 
respect. Golnmns of figures were presented which conveyed no intelligence to 
the reader except as to the statistical units comprising the column. No sum- 
maries or computations of averages were given, and the statement was thus 
left in total obscurity as to its general bearings. It is too much to expect the 
reader to foot up columns of printed figures, or make computations which 
should have been done by the compiler. Clear and concise statements of ulti- 
mate conclusions were especially important to the press, which is really the 
most potent ally th^ statistical bureau has. It is through press notices and 
comments that reports are really brought before the people. The report itself 
can have no such distribution as even one average daily paper. It is, in fact, 
the mere historic record for preservation. Consequently, its matter should be 
6 
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80 prepared and arranged that the salient features of it can be readily grasped 
and presented in popular form by the newspapera of the day. 

It is the cnstom of the MassachaEetts bnroau to send to all the great dailies 
of the country advance sheets of reports, with a request to withhold comment 
until a given date when the volume is to be ready for distribution. In this way 
simultaneous notices appear in all parts of the country, and the report is 
issued under the most favorable auspices. 

Mr. Wright agreed with Mr. Weeks in regard to the value of foot-notes, and 
recommended their repetition with every table, if they were at all necessary to 
a perfect understanding of the context. He hardly thought, however, that 
the statistics of representative establishments would be so generally instructive 
as those taken from a great number, or, if possible, from all the establishments 
of a given industry. In the first place there was a liability to err in deciding 
what establishments were truly representative in all respects, and what men 
were average types of their classes. In his opinion it was very desirable to 
obtain the record of as great a number of firms or persons as possible. 
Although there might not be exact uniformity in the details obtained, many 
legitimate deductions could always be made which were valuable, and substan- 
tially true. I 

The hour having arrived for the address of Professor Atwater of the Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Gonn., that gentleman was introduced to the 
convention as a scientist who had been prosecuting some very interesting inves* 
tigations as to the life-sustaining qualities of various articles of food. His 
researches from a chemical standpoint had confirmed in a singular manner 
the results reached by Mr. Atkinson^ reasoning from a statistical standpoint, 
as to the essentials of a standard ration. 



THE CHEMISTRY AND ECONOMY OP FOODS. 
PAPBB BY PBOF. W. 0. ATWATKB. 

It is an interesting fact that, although the cost of food makes up the larger- 
part of the living expenses of ordinary people, even the most intelligent know 
lees of the actual value of their food for fulfilling its purposes than of that of 
almost any other of the staple necessities of life. The man who buys a coat 
has generally a pretty fair idea as to the relation between its value and its cost,, 
and if he ia getting material to have it made, he knows about how much of 
each kind is wanted, and does not fall into the error of buying a great deal 
more cloth than he noeds for the outside and using part of the excess for 
lining when cheaper material would do as well or better, nor does he try to- 
economize by buying poor buttons and too little thread. But for his fooa he 
is very apt to select materials which furnish some of the nutritive ingredients at 
needlessly high cost, and in excessive amount, while they supply others in 
insuflScient quantity and in very uneconomical ways. 

If I succeed in making clear to you the points which I am here to urge, I 
believe you will be persuaded that not only our so-called laboring classes, but 
all who desire or are compelled to economize, would be greatly benefited by a 
better understanding of the principles on which the economy of food is based, 
and by the application of those principles in the purchase and use of. their 
aliment. 

I think a careful study of the subject will show that among the many waya 
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in which oar American habits of wastefalness manifest themselves, one of the 
worst is in the waste of food, and that this wastefalness is practiced by the 
poor as well as by the rich. It manifests itself in pnrchasing more than is 
needed, in using part of the excess to overload the alimentary organs and 
throwing the rest away, in nsing costly materials where less expensive ones 
would serve as well, in purchasing materials that are really dear but seem to 
be cheap, and in the false economy of using too little of one material and too 
mnch of another, and thus losing where there is an earnest attempt to save. 
And ;t is not only the loss to the purse from wrong selection of food in the 
market, but the loss to both purse and health by wrong keeping and cooking 
and using at home that is to be deplored, and ought to be avoided. 

Then, too, we have to remember that it is the ignorant, and that means the 
poor, that suffer most from this improvidence, and when we consider still fur- 
ther the suffering that is endured from wrong use of food — and some of our 
wisest students of physiology and hygiene are persuaded that improper eating, 
and especially overeating^ is a source of more disease than any other one thing : 
that what we may call the eating habit does, on the whole, more harm to 
health than the drinking habit, — ^1 think we shall be persuaded that the sub- 
ject of the nature and uses of food is one worthy of our most careful consider- 
ation. 

A pound of lean beef, round steak freed from fat, for instance, and a quart 
of milk both contain about the same quantity, say a quarter of a pound, of 
actually nutritive material. But the pound of beef costs more than the quart 
of milk and is worth more as a part of a day's supply of food. The nutritive 
materials or nutrients, as we call them, in the lean meat, though the same 
quantity as in the milk, are different in quality, and of greater nutritive value. 

We have here an illustration of a fundamental fact in the economy of foods, 
namely, that the differences in the values of different foods depend upon both 
the kinds and the amounts of the nutritive material which they contain. If, 
then, we would understand the nutritive value of foods, we must know, first of 
all, what they are composed of. Knowing this, we must next consider what 
the several fool ingredients do in the body; what is the special work which 
each one of the different nutrients has to perform in building up our bodies 
and in supplying their wants. When, in addition to all this, we know how 
much of each class of nutrients our bodies require and our food materials con- 
tain, we shall be in condition to economize our foods as we do the other neces- 
saries of life. 

Twenty-five years ago, indeed, I might say fifteen years ago, but compara- 
tively little was known about these things, and for that matter our knowledge 
of them is still very far from complete. But, nevertheless, we do know to-day 
about how much of the different nutritive ingredients, or nutrients us they are 
called, our ordinary food materials contain, and we have a tolerably clear con- 
ception of the functions of these different ingredients in the nutrition of our 
bodies ; and finally, a large amount of observation and experiment has told us 
about what proportions of the several classes of nutrients are required to meet 
the needs of people in different conditions of life. 

LATBE RESEARCH IK THE SCIENCE OP FOOD AND NUTRITION. 

Among the numerous branches of biological research by no means the least 
interesting and important is the study of foods and nutrition. Within the past 
fifteen years especially, a very large amount of scientific labor has been devoted 
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to the investigation of the composition of foods and the function of their ingre- 
dients in the animal economy. Indeed, very few persons this side of the 
Atlantic have any just conception of the magnitude of this work and its result. 
And, though the most important problems are still unsolved, and must, because 
of their complexity, long remain so, yet enough has been done to give us a tol- 
erably clear insight into the processes by which the food we eat supplies our 
bodily wants. 

The bulk of our best definite knowledge of these matters comes from direct 
experiments, in which animals are supplied with food of various kinds, and 
the effects noted. The food, the excrement, solid and liquid, and in some 
cases the inhaled and exhaled air, are measured, weighed, and analyzed. Many 
trials have been made with domestic animals — horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, 
and swine — with dogs, rabbits, birds, and the like, and a large number also 
with human beings of both sexes and different ages. In the philosophical 
planning of the researches ; in the ingenuity manifested in devising apparatus ; 
in accuracy, thoroughness, patience, and persistence in the work, as well as in 
the distinguished genius of many of the workers, chemico-physiological science 
has assumed the highest rank among the sciences of our time ; wkh the rest it 
has brought us where we can estimate the nutritive values of foods from their 
chemical composition, with so near an approach to accuracy that in Germany, 
where the best research is done, tables, giving in figures the composition and 
nutritive valuations of foods, have been prepared by eminent chemists and 
physiologists and are coming into general use. 

HOW OUB FOOD 8UPPLIB8 THE WANTS OP OUB BODIES. 

Our food supplies the wants of our bodies in four ways : 
Food Furnishes — 

1, The material of which the body is made ; 

2, The material to repair the wastes of the body. 
Food is Consumed in the Body to — 

3, Produce heat to keep it warm ; 

4, Produce muscular and intellectual strength for work. 

To understand how food does its work in the nourishment of our bodies we 
must recall the fact that our bodies and the materials that nourish them are 
both composed of a certain list of chemical elements which are combined in a 
great variety of compounds. These compounds we may divide into three 
groups — 

A. Water, 

B. Organic compounds. 
0. Mineral compounds. 

About water we need here say very little. Of the mineral compounds, one 
of the most important is the phosphate of lime which makes the basis of bone. 
Phosphates, sulphates, and chlorides of potassium and sodium, and other 
mineral salts likewise, occur in our bodies and are essential not only to health, 
but even to life itself. But in studying food from the standpoint of its nutri- 
tive value, that is, value for supplying bodily wants, we have to do, chiefly, 
with the organic compounds. These we may roughly divide into three princi- 
pal classes, and this classification will do for the organic compounds of both 
our food and our bodies. 

I. Protein compounds^ otherwise known as albuminoids, flesh formers, or 
"flesh substance/' 
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n. Fats. 

III. Carbohydrates. 

This division answers very well so long as we are only making approxi- 
mate estimates of the nutritive values of our foods, but when we study foods very 
accurately, and more especially when we come to the chemistry of the body, 
we find compounds which cannot very well be placed in either of these classes. 
Fortunately for our purpose, however, the proportion of these latter com- 
pounds in our foods and in our bodies is very small.* 

We have not as yet sufficiently accurate analyses to tell in just what propor- 
tions these compounds occur in the body. Very probably the body of an 
average healthy man, weighing 148 pounds, or with clothing 156 pounds, 
would contain something like the following quantities: 

WeiglUa of Compounds in Body, 

Pounds. 

Water -r 89.5 

Protein, etc 26.8 

Fats 23.3 

Carbohvdrates, etc 0.1 

Miner J matters 8.3 

148.0 
. Of course I do not mean to say that this is an exact statement of the amounts 
of these compounds in the body of any given man or of an ideal man. These 
figures are simply an attempt to show, in a general way, in about what propor- 
tions the compounds probably occur. 

Such then is the composition of the body. These elements and compounds 
must come from the food. It is the food that furnishes the material of which 
the growing body of the child is built up, and as our tissues are being contin- 
ually consumed by work, and thought, and worry, it is by foo^ that they are 
restored ; and finally it is our food that supplies the fuel by whose consumption 
the heat and strength of the body are maintained. Viewed from the standpoint 
of their uses in the nutrition of man, the constituents of ordinary foods may 
be succinctly classified as follows : 

1. Edible Substance^ e. g., the flesh of meats and fish, the shell contents of 
oysters, wheat flour. 

2. Refuse^ e. g., bones of meat and fish, the shells of oysters, bran of wheat 
The edible substance consists of 

1. Water. 

2. Nutritive Substance or Nutrients. 

Of the meat my butcher sends me, the fish I find in the market, and the 
other food upon my table, only a part serves to fulfil these purposes. The 
bone of my roast beef I do not use for food at all, and that of shad is worse 
than useless, because of the bother it makes me to get rid of it ; it is only the 
edible portion that is of actual value to me as food, the rest being merely refuse. 
And when we come to consider the edible portion, the meat freed from bone 
and gristle, the flesh of the fish, or the flour as it is baked in broad, we find 
that these consist largely of water. And although water is indispensable, that 
in the meat or the potatoes on my table is of no more value for the support of 
my body than the same amount in milk, or in the glass of water by my plate. 

Leaving out of account, then, the refuse and the water, we have the nutri- 
tive materials, or, as we may call them, the nutrients of our foods. Speaking 

* This dassUloation leaves out of aocoant numerous compounds of minor Importance, including 
the so-called " nitrogenous extractives,** which are the essential constituents ox** extract of meat.^' 
8e« beyond. 
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as chemists and physiologists, we may say that oar food supplies^ besides mia- 
oral substances and water, three principal classes of nutritive ingredients or 
nutrients, viz., albuminoids, carbohydrates, and fats; and that these are 
transformed into the tissues and fluids of the body, muscle and fat, blood and 
bone, and are consumed to produce heat and force. 

Let mo speak in a little more detail of the compounds of which our foods 
are composed : 

Protein, so called^ '^fleshformersy or ^'flesh substance*^ — The terms protein, 
proteids, and albuminoids, are applied somewhat indiscriminately, in ordinary 
usage, to several or all of certain classes of compounds characterized by con- 
taining carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and with them, nitrogen. The most import- 
ant are the proteids, or albuminoids, of which albumen, the white of egg, fibrin 
of blood, casein of milk, myosin, the basis of muscle, and gluten of wheat, 
are examples. Allied to these, but occurring in smaller proportions in animal 
tissues and foods, are the gelatinoids, the nitrogenous compounds, that make 
the basis of connective and other tissues. Gelatin, whence the name gelatin- 
oid (gelatin-like), is derived from some of these tissues, *and may be taken as a 
type of the compound of this class. As these constituents are of similar consti- 
tution, and have similar, or nearly similar, uses in nutrition, it is customary to 
group them together as protein. What we should especially bear in mind, then, 
is that protein is a term applied to the nitrogenous constituents of our foods, and 
we shall see these are, in general, the most important, as they are the most 
costly, of the nutrients. 

The muscular tissues of animals, and hence the lean portions of meat, fish, 
etc., contain small quantities of so-called nitrogenous extractives, — creatine, 
carnin, etc., — which are the chief constituents of meat extract. These con-, 
tribute materially to the flavor, and somewhat to the nutritive effect, of the 
foods containing them. They are not usually deemed of sufQcient importance, 
however, to be grouped as a distinct class in tabular statements of the compo- 
sition of foods. 

Fats, — We have familiar examples of these in the fat of meat (tallow, lard), 
in the fat of milk, which makes butter, and in olive, cotton-seed, and other 
animal and vegetable oils. The fats consist of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and contain no nitrogen. In nutritive value, as in cost, they rank next to the 
protein compounds. Por some of the nutritive functions, indeed, the fats 
equal or exceed protein in importance. 

Carbohydrates.-^StSkTch, cellulose (woody fiber), sugar, and inosite (*'musclo 
sugar''), and other similar substances, are called carbohydrates. Like the 
fats, they consist of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen ; but they have less carbon 
and hydrogen, and more oxygen than the fats. 

Mineral Matters, or Ash. — When vegetable or animal matters are burned, 
more or Icfs incombustible material remains as ash. The ingredients which 
make the ash are called mineral matters, or, sometimes, salts. They are, for 
the most part, compounds of the elements, potassium, sodium, calcium and 
iron, with chlorine, sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid. Sodium, combined 
with chlorine, forms sodium chloride, or common salt. Calcium, with phos- 
phoric acid, forms calcium phosphate, or phosphate of lime, the mineral basis 
of bones. 

Our bodies, as I have already said, contain scores of compounds, many of 
which cannot be included in either of the above four classes. But the bulk of 
the compounds, exclusive of water, in the bodies of animals, as well as those 
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in the food by which they are nourished, may be classed with either protein^ 
fats, carbohydrates, or Enineral matters. 

Animal foods, as meats, fish, etc., contain but little of carbohydrates, their 
chief nutrients being protein and fats. Milk, however, and some shell-fish, as 
oysters, scallops, etc., contain more or less of carbohydrates. Vegetable foods, 
as wheat, potatoes, etc., contain less protein, and consist largely of starch, 
sugar, cellulose and other carbohydrates, though nearly all contain more or 
less of fats. 

HOW THE NUTRITIVE INGREDIENTS OP THE FOOD NOURISH THE BODY. 

These different nutrients, as we have seen, have different offices in nourish- 
ing the body, in building up its tissues, repairing its wastes, and serving as fuel 
to produce animal heat, and muscular and intellectual energy. Just what is 
done by each class, exactly how they are transformed and used in the body, is 
not yet fully known. Still, we have to-day a tolerable fair idea of the prin- 
cipal parts played by each class of nutrients. 

Suppose that I have for breakfast, beefsteak, bread and butter, and pota- 
toes. The beef supplies me with considerable procein (in the lean meat) and 
fat. The butter is nearly all fat. The bread contains a little protein and fat, 
and the potatoes the same ingredients, but in still smaller proportions, the 
principal nutrients of both being starch, or carbohydrate. 

A small part of the food passes through the body, undigested, and consti- 
tutes the excretion of the intestines. The larger portion is digested, taken 
into the blood and distributed through the body, where it does its work, is con- 
sumed, and finally given off as water and carbonic acid, by the lungs and skin, 
and as water, urea, etc., by the kidneys. So, then, the bulk of the protein, 
fats, and carbohydrates of my breakfast is digested, and, in the course of the 
day, the larger part of this digested material finds its way into my blood and 
is distributed through my body. 

Part of the protein of the food serves to repair my musclos, tendons, skin 
and other organs that are being worn out by constant use. The rest is con- 
sumed, sooner or later, — no one knows exactly when, where, or how. Part is 
probably transformed into fat, and stored as fat in my body, and thus replaces 
fat that is consumed to keep me warm and to give my muscles strength for the 
work they have to do. And probably a part of the protein is changed into 
glycogen, a carbohydrate which occurs in the liver. 

Part of the fat of the meat and bread is stored as fat in my body, and 
part is burned, yielding heat to keep me warm, and muscular energy as well. 
The chief use of the carbohydrates, the starch and sugar, of the bread and 
potatoes seems to be to serve for fuel though they are transformed into fats 
also. It is a matter of common experience that many people are made corpu- 
lent by eating sugar and starchy foods and grow lean when they avoid them. 

By comparing the amounts of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, actu- 
ally found by experiments to be consumed by different individuals, and also 
noting the amount and composition of the food of different people, estimates 
have been made of the quantities of the several nutrients required by individ- 
uals of different classes under various conditions. Professor von Voit, of the 
University of Munich, for instance, who has made more extensive researches 
upon this subject, perhaps, than any one else, computes that a fair daily ration 
for a laboring man of average weight, at moderate work, would need to supply 
4.2 ounces (0.261b.) of protein, bounces (0.12) lb. of fats, and 17.6 ounces (1.12 
lb. ) of carbohydrates. Of course he may get on with less of either one, pro- 
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yided he has more of the others. Bat there is a minimam below which he 
cannot go without injury^ and especially he must not have too little protein. 
He may have more proteifi and less carbohydrates or fats with no great harm, 
bat with too little protein he will saffer, no matter how much carbohydrates 
his food may farnish. 

OHBMIGAL AKALY8IS OF FOODS. 

Let as^ then, notice what chemical analysis has to say of the amoants of the 
different nntrients in some of oar ordinary foods. The tables beyond give 
resalts of analyses, the most of which are selected from a mach larger number, 
performed in the chemical laboratory of Wesleyan TJniversity, at the instance 
of the Smithsonian Institution, for the Food Collection of the United States 
National Museum. 

The details will, perhaps, be best explained by an example. The flesh, or 
edible portion, of a specimen of beef sirloin, of medium fatness, was analyzed 
and found to contain, approximately: Water, 60 per cent: protein, 20 per 
cent; fats, 19 per cent; mineral matters, 1 per cent. But when we buy our 
sirloin steak or roast, by the pound, as we ordinarily do, we get not only the 
flesh, the edible substance, but with it more or less bone, sinew, and other 
refuse matter. This specimen contained about one- fourth, or 25 per cent, of 
bone, and only three-fourths, or 75 per cent, of flesh. If, then, we are to con- 
sider the composition of the meat as we buy it, we must take the refuse matters 
into account. The proportions of the several ingredients, in both the edible 
portion and the whole piece above referred to, are shown in the following table : 

In Meat 
Mbongtit. 
InclQdlBC 

Befue. 



Refuse, bones, etc. 

Water 

Protein 

Fat , 

Mineral matters 



Totals—,.. 




This very imperfect analysis may be stated in the following form, as is done 
in the tables beyond : * 

CONSTITUENTS OF SAMPLE OF BEEF, SIBLOIN. 
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Tables I. and II., herewith, give the composition of a namber of animal 
foods, mostly from late American analyses. It is only a short time since 
analyses of American meats, fish, etc., have been undertaken in any consid- 
erable number, and those as yet accomplished are far from sufficient for a 
complete survey of the subject. Indeed, the work already done can be regarded 
only as a beginning. Still, the figures will give a tolerably fair idea of the 
composition of the articles named. Table III. gives analyses of vegetable 
foods and beverages. 

TABLE I. 

CompoiUion of Animal Foods ^—Edible Portion— Flesh, Etc,^ Freed from Bone^ Shells 

and other Jiefuse, 



* PortioDS of the side of which nnalyfils is given above. 

' 7 
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TABLE IL 

Composition of Animal Foods, ^Specimens as Purchased in the Markets (including both 

Edible PoHion and Befuse), 
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TABLE IIL 
ConstUxients of Vegetable Foods and Beverages, 



• Of analyses of American flours, 
t Prom floor of about average composition. 

The analyses of foods In Roman letters are American, those of foods and beverages in Tlalics are 
Enropean. 
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The figures of Tables I. and II., with the exception of a few from European 
sources and indicated by italics^ are selected from the results of the investiga- 
tion referred to above, as conducted under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the United States Fish Commission. The specimens of meats 
were purchased from a dealer in Middletown, Conn., and said by him to be 
^'fair average samples of the better kinds of meats/' A side of beef, freshly 
brought in winter from Chicago, and said to be a fair specimen of the best 
quality of "Chicago beef/' was cut into about twenty-five pieces in the ordi- 
nary way. From each a sample fairly representing the whole cut was taken 
and analyzed. Thus the composition of each piece and of the whole side was 
learned. The composition of one of the leanest portions, the round, a mod- 
erately fat piece, sirloin, a very fat portion, flank, and of the whole side, 
together with a tongue, liver, and heart from another animal, are given in the 
table. The samples ot a side of mutton and of parts of the same side were 
obtained and analyzed in like manner, as were those of the other meats and 
fowls. The specimens of cheese were from Washington market. New York, 
the analyses in the table representing averages of several samples. The butter 
was from a Vermont dairy. Some of the specimens of fish were purchased in 
Middletown, the most, however, were furnished gratuitously from Fulton 
market. New York, by Mr. B. G. Blackford, Fish Commissioner of the State 
of New York, who also contributed to the pecuniary expense of the investiga- 
tion, as did likewise Mr. A. E. Crittenden of Middletown. A considerable 
number of the specimens whose analyses are given in this table, and in the 
tables beyond, were furnished by Mr. F. B. Thurber, of New York, who also 
contributed a considerable sum toward defraying the cost of the research, as 
did also Hon. J. W. Alsop, M. D., of Middletown, Conn. It may be added 
that the figures in Tables I., II., and III. (aside from those from European 
sources) are selected from the results of nearly three hundred analyses of 
American food-materials, of which some two hundred are of fish and inverte- 
brates. 

Table III. gives analyses of vegtable food-materials and beverages. The 
figures for wheat flour represent the results of forty-nine analyses of Ameri- 
can flours, of which the majority were analyzed under the direction of Prof. 
Brewer, and the rest collated by him from other sources for the '' Report of 
the United States Census, 1880." The largest and the smallest percentages of 
each ingredient found in the analyses are given opposite ^'maximum" and 
'^minimum." The specimens of bread, crackers, etc., were purchased and 
analyzed at Middletown, Conn., and have probably about the usual composi* 
tion of such materials. 

I have said so much by way of introduction to the tables, that it may be 
hardly advisable to discuss their contents at much length. Nor will this be 
necessary, for the figures themselves tell their own stories, and very plainly. 
Only a glance is needed to show, for instance, that fish as found in the mar- 
kets generally contain more refuse, bone, skin, etc., than meats, as is illus- 
trated in Tables I. and II. With the larger proportions of both refuse and 
water, the proportions of nutrients, though variable, are usually much less 
than in meats. Thus a sample of flounder contained sixty-seven per cent of 
refuse, twenty-eight of water, and only five per cent of nutritive substance, 
while the salmon averaged twenty-three, the salt cod twenty-two, and the salt 
mackerel thirty-six per cent of nutrients. The nutrients in meats ranged 
from thirty per cent in beef to forty-six in mutton, and eighty-seven and a 
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half ia very fat pork (bacon). The canned fish compare very favorably with 
the meats. It is worth noting that the natrients in fresh codfish, dressed, in 
oysters^ edible portion, and in milk, all were nearly the same in amoant — 
about twelve and a half per cent, though differing in kind and proportions. 

Vegetable foods have generally less water and more nutrients than animal 
foods. Ordinary flour, meal, etc., contain from eighty-five to ninety per cent 
or more of nutritive material. Bat the nutritive values are not exactly pro- 
portional to the quantity of nutrients, because the vegetable foods contain but 
little protein and consist mostly of carbohydrates, starch, sugar, cellulose, etc., 
which are of inferior nutritive value, and because the protein they do contain 
is less digestible than that of animal foods. Potatoes contain a large amount 
of water, and extremely little protein or fats. 

I wish to call attention to two more things concerning the composition of 
fish: 

1st. The chief difference between the flesh of fish and ordinary meats is, 
that the fish generally contains less fat and more water. The fat contained 
in the meats is, in the fish, replaced to a considerable extent by water. On this 
account, the flesh of fish has, generally, a lower nutritive value, pound for 
pound, than ordinary meats. Fish, as we buy them, have the further disadvan- 
tage in comparison with meats, that they can contain larger percentages of 
refuse, bone, skin, entrails, etc., than meats. 

2d. On the other hand, in the flesh of most fish, the nutritive material is 
nearly all protein. That is to say, fish supply the ingredient of food which is 
the most important, and, as we shall see, the most expensive of all. 

There is one difficulty with the tables, namely, that the figures for the 
analyses apply to either single specimens or to averages of a number of speci- 
mens, and do not show the variations in the composition of the same food* 
material, which are often quite considerable. Two illustrations of this are 
given, the mackerel in Table IV., and the wheat flour in Table V. The figures 
for *' maximum and minimum^' in the latter show as above indicated, the 
largest and smallest percentages of each ingredient found in the forty-nine 
specimens of American wheat flour analyzed. Thus the percentages of water 
vary from eight and three-tenths to thirteen and five-tenths, the average 
being eleven and six-tenths per cent, while the protein varies from eight and 
six-tenths to thirteen and six-tenths, averaging eleven and one-tenth per 
cent* 

I hope to give elsewhere, at a proper time, more detailed tables of analyses 
illustrating these differences in detail. It must be confessed, however, that 
the number of analyses thus far made are very far from sufficient to show at 
all completely the variations in the composition of our food-materials. Never- 
theless, the figures in the tables give a tolerably accurate idea of the com- 
position of the food materials named. 

DIGESTIBILITY OF FOODS. 

The question of the digestibility of foods is a very complex and difficult one, 
and I have noticed that the men who know most about it are generally the 
least ready to make definite and sweeping statements as to the digestibility of 
this or that kind of food-material. One great difficulty is the fact that what 
we ordinarily call the digestibility of a food includes several different things, 

* Since the aboYO tables wero prepared, the results of a large series of analyses of Amerlosn 
grain and mUllng prodaots have been reported bf Mr. CUfford Biohardson of the United States 
Agricaltaral Departmeat. While these are a most Important contrlbatlon to oar knowledge of 
the subject, the main results do not differ widely from those hero given. 
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the ease ^ith vihich ifc is digested, the time required for digesting it^ and the 
proportions of its several constituents that are digested. 

The ease of digestion and the suitableness of a food to the digestive organs^ 
of a given person are physiological rather than chemical quescious, and, for- 
tunately for myself, do not come within the scope of this lecture. The actual 
amounts digested are capable of more nearly accurate determination. Indeed, 
the percentage of the more important constituents of various foods actually 
digested by domesticated animals of different species^ breeds, sexes, and ages, 
and under varying circumstances, has been a matter of active experimental 
investigation in the German agricultural experiment stations during the past 
twenty years. Briefly expressed, the method consists in weighing and analyz- 
ing both the food consumed and the solid excrement, which latter represents 
the amount of food undigested, the difference being the amount digested. 

Such experiments upon human subjects, however, are rendered much more 
difficult by the necessity of avoiding complex mixtures of foods, in order that 
the digestibility of each particular food or food ingredient may be determined 
with certainty, and the fact that it is not easy to continue to eat the same kind 
of food long enough for a satisfactory experiment. No matter how palatable 
a simple food may be to a man at first, it has been found that it will almost 
certainly become repugnant to him after two or three days. In consequence, 
the digestive functions are disturbed, and the accuracy of the trial is impaired. 
In the experiments in question, it was quite exceptional to find persons, in any 
walk of life, who could continue to«eat large quantities of simple, plain food 
for tolerably long periods — a fact, by the way, which strikingly illustrates and* 
emphasizes the importance of a varied diet in ordinary life. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties referred to, a considerable number of exper- 
iments have been carried out, the majority in the physiological laboratory of 
the University of Munich, Germany. The results of a number of these experi- 
ments are concisely set forth in the following table : 

Percentages of Undigested Matters in Food Materials, 



Thus the men upon whom the experiments were made digested all but 5 or 
6 per cent of the whole dry matter (water-free substance) of the lean beef and 
the fish, and all but 2 per cent of their protein (nitrogen). Of the water-free 
substance of milk, a somewhat larger proportion passed through the body 
undigested. The vegetable foods were much lees completely digested, the coarse 
rye bread and the beets, were, in this sense, the least digestible of all. 
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A. — COSTS OP PBOTEIir. 

A subject that has received bat little attention in this conntryy though it has 
become a vital one in Europe^ and is becoming so with U8» is the cost of the 
natritive material of oar foods. The relative cheapness or dearness of different 
foods must be judged by comparing, not the prices per pound, but the costs of 
the actual nutrients. In making such comparisons, the cost may be assumed 
to fall, not upon the inedible portions and the water, but solely upon the three 
classes of nutrients, the protein, fats and carbohydrates. The relative physio- 
logical values of the nutrients in different foods depend upon (1) their digesti- 
bility and (2) their functions and the proportions in which they can replace 
each other in nutrition. An accurate physiological valuation is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, at least, impracticable. The pecuniary costs of the 
nutrients are, however, more nearly capable of approximation. 

Various methods have been proposed for computing the relative pecuniary 
costs of the nutrients of foods, none of which, however^ are entirely beyond 
criticism. The following, based upon German estimates of the relative costs 
of protein, fats and carbohydrates, is perhaps as satisfactory as any. They are 
those of Prof. Konig. 

From extended comparisons of the composition and market prices of the 
moire important animal and vegetable food materials, such as meats, fish, flour, 
etc, these which serve for nourishment and not as luxuries, and form the bulk 
of the food of the people, it has been estimated that a pound of protein costs, 
on the average, five times as much, and a pound of fat three times as much, 
as a pound of carbohydrates ; that, in other words, these threfe classes of nu- 
trients stand related to each other, in respect to cost, in the following propor- 
tions: 

(Protein 5 

Assumed ratios of costs in staple foods , i Fats 3 

(Carbohydrates 1 

Perhaps a study of foods and prices in our markets might lead to a different 
scale of valuations, but this will serve our present purpose. 

Suppose a pound of beef to cost 25 cents, and to contain 25 per cent of 
inedible matters, bone, etc., 45 per cent of water, and 30 per cent of nutri- 
tive substance, upon which latter — the bone and water being assumed to be 
without nutritive value — the whole cost comes. The 30 per cent or -/^ pounds 
of nutritive substance thus costs 25 cents, or at the rate of 83^ cents per pound. 
If, now, we leave out of account the minute quantities of carbohydrates and the 
mineral matters, the whole cost will fall upon the protein and fats. Assuming 
these to cost in the ratio of 5 : 3 and the amounts in the meats to be : Protein 
15 per cent, and fats 14^ per cent, an easy computation will show the protein 
to cost 106 cents and a pound of fats 64 cents."' 

• The methods of computiog the cose of protein anU tho amounts obtained for 25 cents indifferent 
food! are as follows: 

1. CoMlo/ Protein— Suppose wo wish to learn the costs of the nutrients in wheat flour, containing 
ILl per cent of protein, 1.1 per cent of fut, and 75.4 per cent of carbohydrates, and costing 4 cents 
m pound. 

Let X represent the cost of a pound of carbohydrates in cents. Then, by the ratio of costs 
aetiimed above, a pound of fats would cost 3 x cents and a pound of protein 5 x cents. 100 ijounds 
•r the flour will cost 400 cents, and will contain ILl pounds of protein, 1.1 pounds of fats, and 75 4 
foands of carbohydrates. We shall have— 

76.4 x cent8=cost of 75.4 pounds of carbohydrates. 
3.3a;cent8=: *• 1.1 *« lats. 

55.5xcents=: •• 11.1 •• protein. 

Totals, 134.2 zcent8= •* 100 *' flour=:400 cents. 

Whence ; x= 3 cents, cost of carbohydrates per pound. 
3 a:= 9 cents, •* fats. 
5x=15cents, " protein. 
1. Amount* of Nutrienu obtained for 25 ccti/»— At 4 cents per pound for the flour, 25 cents will pay 
for S.S5 pounds. By the percentage composition abovo given 6.25 pounds of flour will contain a6& 
yoaiKl of protein, a07 pound of fats, and 4.71 pounds of carbohydrates, which are tho amounts vf 
BBtricnts obUined for 25 cents. 
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Of the different uatrients* protein is physiologically the most itnportaDt, as 
it is pecuniarily the most expensive. For these reasons the cost of protein in 
different food-materials may be used as a means of comparing their relative 
-cheapness or dearness, as is done in the following table. The figures repre* 
6cut the ordinary prices per pound and the corresponding costs of protein, in 
specimens of food -materials obtamed in New York and Middletown, Conn., 
markets. Though the number of specimens is too small for reliable averages, 
the figures, taken together, doubtless give a tolerably fair idea of the relative 
costliness of the nutrients in the different classes of foods. It will of course 
bo understood that the computations make allowance for the costs of the other 
nutrients, the fats and the carbohydrates, though for the sake of brevity the 
latter are omitted from the table. 

Comparative Cost of Protein in Food-Materials, 
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Thus the uatrients of vegetable foods are, in geueral, much less costly than 
in animal foods. The animal foods have, however, the advantage of contain- 
ing a larger proportion of protein and fats, and the protein, at least, in more 
digestible forms. 

Among the animal foods^ those which rank as delicacies are the costliest. 
By the above calculations, the protein in the oysters costs from two to three 
dollars, and in salmon rises to over five dollars per pound. In beef, mutton, 
and ham, it varies from 106 to 43 cents; in shad, bluefish, haddock, and hali- 
bat, the range is about the same ; while in cod and mackerel, fresh and salted, it 
varies from 75 to as low as 31 cents per pound. Salt cod and salt mackerel are 
nearly always, fresh cod and mackerel often, and even the choicer fish, as 
bluefish and shad, when abundant, cheaper sources of protein than any but 
the inferior kinds of meat. Among meats, pork is the cheapest; but salt 
pork or bacon has the disadvantage of containing very little protein. 

It is well worth the noting that oatmeal is one of the cheapest foods that we 
have; that is, it furnishes more nutritive material, in proportion to the cost, 
than almost any other. Gorn meal is indeed cheaper, but the oatmeal has this 
great advantage over corn meal and wheat flour, that it has more protein. Of 
coarse, if we are to eat large quantities of lean meat — and most of us, I think, 
eat more than is best for our health, saying nothing of our purses, the extra 
protein in the oatmeal is of little consequence to us. But if one wishes to econ- 
omize in his food, oatmeal, rightly cooked, affords an excellent material there- 
for. 

One of the most interesting things brought out in the table is the cheapness 
of the staple vegetable food -materials, such as potatoes, wheat flour, corn meal, 
oat meal and beans. 

B. — AMOUNTS OF NUTBIENTB OBTAINED FOR 25 CENTS IN DIFFERENT 

FOOD-MATERIALS. 

The above method of computing the relative expensiveness of different kinds 
of food-materials is, as I have said, open to the objection that it is based apon 
a certain assumed ratio of relative costs of protein, fats, and carbohydrates, 
which may or may not be right in any given case. A method free from these 
objections consists in computing how much of the several nntrionts may be 
obtained for a given sum, for instance, 25 cents, in different food-materials. 
'This is done in the following table : 

8 
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Anumnt of NtUrienU FwmiMhed for 25 Cents in Food-MateriaU at Ordinary Prices. 



Prof. Atwater, since the delivery of the above address, has submitted the 
following appendix for publication : 

In the above address, as given, were included some statements regarding 
daily rations, which constituted a practical application of the principles above 
set forth. At the request of Mr. Edward Atkinson, who desired the material 
to incorporate in an ^dress to be given by himself as chairman of the Section 
of Economic Science and Statistics of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, I dictated the substance of the statements to a stenog- 
rapher, being too much pressed for time to give to the preparation the care 
properly belonging to an article intended for publication, and appended a 
translation of a German dietary and some estimates for daily rations of food- 
materials of the composition of those given in the tables, the latter prepared 
by my assistant, Mr. Rockwood. The matter in this form is reproduced here.- 
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STANDARDS FOE DAILY RATIONS. 

In answer to the question ''What should be the standard for a daily ration?'^ 
it may be said that the ordinarily accepted standards are estimated in terms of 
the three most important classes of the nutritive ingredients, or nutrients of 
food: (1) protein, or albuminoids; (2) fats; (3) carbohydrates. 

Oar best information upon this subject comes from Germany, acccurate 
observations and experiments having been there made by Liebig, Moleshott, 
Pettenkofer, Voit, and others, Payen, in France, and Frankland, Playfair, 
Lawes, and Gilbert, in England, have also made most valuable contributions 
to the knowledge upon this subject. 

I cannot forbear noting the fact, however, that very little attention appears 
to have been paid to the results of these experiments on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, or, for that matter, in England. Even in some of the best text books in 
chemistry and physiology, those which are looked upon as most authoritative 
are too apt to pass the subject over most superficially, or almost to ignore it. 

The standard rations assumed by Prof. Voit of Munich are more commonly 
accepted than any others, and are most frequently quoted and followed in esti- 
mating dietaries. The following are standards adoped by thQ Munich school 
of physiological chemists who follow Voit : 

Standards for Daily Rations, 



Cklldrea to 1)4 jetLVB. 

dUldren from 6 to 16 years 

lAbortng mAo at moderate work. 

lAborlBff man at severe work 

Lftterioff woman 

Agodman. ..^ 



Protein. 


Fati. 


Carbobydratcs 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 


20-36 


80-46 


60-90 


70-80 


87-50 


250-400 


118 


66 


600 


145 


100 


450 


92 


44 


400 


100 


68 


.S50 


80 


60 


260 



We are, of course, to understand that these figures represent only general 
averages. It is assumed that for an ordinary laboring man, doing an ordinary 
amount of work, the amounts of nutrients above given will suffice, and that 
with them he will hold his own, and that any considerable excess above these 
quantities will be superfluous. But, of course, no one expects any given man 
to adjust his diet exactly to this standard; he may need more, and may, per- 
haps, get on with less. He may eat more fats and less carbohydrates, or he 
may consume more protein, if he is willing to pay for it. If, however^ be eats 
much less protein, and keeps up his muscular exertion, he will, in Prof. Voic's 
opinion, be apt, sooner or later, to suffer. 

Protein is the costliest of the food ingredients, and hence the one which, 
from the pecuniary standpoint, most needs to be economized ; and since« fur- 
thermore, its work of building up muscles, tendons, and the like, cannot be 
done by either of the other classes of nutrients; since, in other words, it is 
very expensive, one of the first questions in constructing an economical ration 
is "What is the least amount of protein that will suffice?" This question 
cannot be answered exactly until we know more than we now do about the 
demands of different organisms under different conditions. The subject needs 
more thorough and experimental study. But we may find an approximate 
answer in results of observation and experiments already on record. 
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To reeumo briefly, in computiDg staudard rations to supply sufficient food 
at the minimum cost, we have to learn — 

1st. What is the minimum quantity of the most costly ingredient, viz., 
protein ? 

2d. What proportion of nutrients is contained in the food -materials we are 
to use? 

But lack of complete data, aa well as time for discussion, precludes further 
reference to the matter. 

EXAMPLES OF GERMAN RATIONS. 

Of late, a great deal of attention has be$n paid in Germany to this particu- 
lar subject of the food of the people and the best ways to economize it. I 
noticed a statement in a scientiOc journal a few days ago that Bismarck had 
engaged Prof. Eonig to prepare a series of schedules of rations for ordinary 
German laboring people, whioh I suppose actually means that one of the 
departments of the Prussian government has engaged Prof. Konig, who is one 
of the principal authorities in this line, to carry out this enterprise. Numer- 
ous attempts have already been made in this same direction. I have before 
me, for instance, a little brochure of about one hundred pages by Dr. Meinert, 
entitled ^^Wie ndhrt man sich gut tind iilligf^' or "How can one feed 
himself well and economically?" That this is regarded as trustworthy is 
evinced by the fact that it was honored with a prize, ofl!ered by an association 
and awarded by a committee, consisting of Profs. Voit, Forster, and Beneke, 
three of the best known German authorities in this specialty. It tells in plain 
language about foods, their constituents, the proportions of the several 
nutrients in various foods, the relative cheapness and dearness of different 
food -materials as shown by the comparison of their composition with their 
price, and with the rest gives schedules of daily rations for families. There 
are three of these schedules, the first intended for a family with an annual 
income of 800 marks, or $200, of which it is assumed that sixty per cent will 
be expended for food. The second is for a family with an income of 1,100 
marks, or $275^ and the third for one of 1,500 marks, or $375 per annum. 
The outlay for the food of each of the last two is to be about fifty-three per 
cent of the income. As the largest of the three incomes would be counted very 
flmall with us I have selected the schedule corresponding to it rather than 
either of the others for the translation which I have caused to be made and 
include herewith. 

DIETARY FOR A FAMILY FOR TWO WEEKS. 

The following dietary is calculated for a family .consisting of father, mother, 
and two children of ten and twelve years of age. The annual income for the 
support of the family is taken at 1,500 marks, or $375, of which 53 per cent, 
800 marks, or $200 per year, which would make T40 pfennigs, or 55 cents per 
day, is to be spent for food. It is assumed that the mother and two children 
will require as much nutritive material in their food as two laboring men, so 
that the family of four persons will be equal in their demand to three laboring 
tnen. Dr. Meinert further assumes that to earn so large a sum as 1,500 marks 
per year, more than ordinarily hard work will be required, and hence, follow- 
ing Prof. Voit's figures for rations, he provides for a ration with nutrients a 
little in excess of the standard for a laboring man at moderate work. Prof. 
Voit's Bt^ndarols for an ordinary laboring man doing moderately hard work, and 
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for ^ho same man at severe work, are stated below, and with thetn Dr. Meinert^s 
standard for the family in question : 

IfutrieiUs in Daily Ration. 



Nutrlentf. 



Protein 

Fau 

Carbohydrates. 



Prof. Volt's StandmrdB. 



For Laboring Man at Mod- 
erate Work. 



118 grams (0.26 lb.) 

56 " (0.12 lb.) 

500 " (1.10 lb,) 



For Laboring 

Man at 8e?ere 

Work. 



145 grams. 
100 " 
450 



Dr. Melnert'i 

Standard 

for Family with 

1^ Marks 

Per Year. 



130 grams. 
70 «• 
500 *' 



As the famHy are counted equivalent to three 'Maboring men," the 220 
pfennigs allowed for food per day must pay for three rations, which gives 73.3 
pfennigs per ration. The problem, then, is to draw up a bill of fare for each 
day, which shall furnish a minimum of 120 grams or 0.27 lb. of protein, 70 
grams or 0.15 lb. of fats, and 500 grams or 1.10 ]b3. of carbohydrates, for 
73.3 of pfennigs or 18f cents per day, in food-materials such as a German 
laborer m^y properly use, and at such prices as he must pay for them. 

In accordance with German usage provision is to be made for breakfast, din- 
ner at midday, lunch (Vesperbrot) in the afternoon, and supper (Abendessen), 
The following is Dr. Meinert's outline of the bill of fare for two weeks : 

Bill of Fare for Fourteen Days, 



Dkj. 



1st 

ad. 

3d 

4tb .... 
5th .... 
6th .... 

7th .... 

8th 

Wh .... 
MHh... 

nth... 

ISth... 
13th... 
Uth... 



Breakfast. 



} Coffee, milk, rolls, \ 
black bread, butter \ 

K Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
\ black bread, butter S 

} Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
black bread, butter j 

( Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
} black bread, butter ) 

( Coffee, milk, rolls, \ 
I black bread, butter ) 

t Coffee, milk, rolls, { 
( black bread, butter ( 

{Coffee, milk, rolls, \ 
black bread, butter ) 

( Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
} black bread, batter j 

t Coffee, milk, rolls, \ 
\ black bread, butter j 

( Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
} black bread, butter ) 

} Coffee, milk, rolls, { 
black bread, butter ) 

( Coffee, milk, rolls, \ 
\ black bread, butter ) 

I Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
I black bread, butter \ 

\ Coffee, milk, rolls, ) 
i black bread, butter f 



Dinner. 



S Fresh haddock with ) 
mustard sauce, and \ 
I>otatpes. ) 

( Beef stew with kohl- \ 
I rabi and potatoes. { 

( Sausage with mUlet, \ 
\ milk and beer. \ 



Mutton and beans 

J "FUiaohgraupen}'' \ 
\ with bacon and beer. \ 

S "Kloie" (dumplings) } 
j with fruit. i 

( Dried codfish with ) 
< sauerkraut, peas and V 
( beer. ) 

Hashed meats with { 



meats 
) I>otatosoup. 

( Sansaffe (Blutwurat) ) 
t with rentils and beer ( 

Liver with potato salad 

( Beefsteak with cab. { 
f iMige and i>otatoes. j 

( Herring, potatoes, ) 
I and beer. ) 

{ Pork with cabbage, ) 
I and potatoes. f 

( LlTCr with spinach, { 
{ potatoes and beer. ) 



( Coffee and milk, ) 
I bread and butter. ) 

( Coffee and milk, I 
\ bread and butter. ) 

{ Coffee and milk, i 
i bread and butter. \ 

j Coffee and milk, | 
1 bread and butter. ) 

( Coffee and milk, ) 
I bread and butter. { 

( Coffee and milk, | 
I bread and butter. ] 

( Coffee and milk, { 
I bread and butter. | 

j Coffee and milk, i 
I bread and butter. ) 

{ Coffee and milk, | 
I bread and butter. \ 

{ Coffee and milk, ) 
} bread and butter, j 

( Coffee and milk, / 
I bread and butter. { 

j Coffee and milk, | 
I bread and butter. \ 

j Coffee and milk, / 
"i bread and butter. S 

( Coffee and milk. ) 
I bread and butter. ) 



Supper. 



\ Meat and vegeta. 
I ble soup. 

Cheese and beer. 

Onion soup. 

Potato sou p. 

Pea soup. 

Herring and beer 

Buttermilk soup. 

( Meat and yegeta 
) ble soup. 

( Potatoes and 
I curd. 

Cheese and beer. 

( Bread and milk 
{ soup. 

{ Meat and vegeta- 
I ble soup. 

Cheese and beer. 

( Oatmeal in but- 
f termllk. 
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The details of the daily bills of fare are given by Dr. Meinert ia the forms 
translated beyond. The quantities are given in the metric weights and oaeas- 
nres current in Germany. It will be remembered that the kilogram consists 
of 1^000 grams and equals about 2.2 pounds; that the gram is nearly 15.5 
grains, and, roughly speaking, 450 grams make a pound, and 28 grams an 
ounce. The litre is 1,000 cubic centimeters, a little over a quart; a liter of 
water weighs 1 kilogram. The mark consists of 100 pfennigs^ and is worth 
about twenty-five cents, so that the pfennig is one-quarter of a cent. Trans- 
lating these into our own weights and measures would, I think, rather detract 
fntm than add to their clearness and value. In their present form they are 
simple, but would by recalculation become more complex. In the summary 
at the end, the quantities and prices are given in American weights and money. 

In translating I will, for convenience, speak of the first and second break- 
fast together as breakfast. The midday and evening meals we will call dinner 
and supper, and will follow Dr. Meinert's example in including the afternoon 
lunch with breakfast. 

In thits dietary Dr. Meinert gives first a general schedule for breakfast and 
lunch, which (or its equivalent) is to serve for each of the fourteen days. The 
schedule for dinner and supper for each several day is given by itself. It is 
assumed that the material left over at one time will serve for another, and 
that thus the evening meals may be filled out from what is left at breakfast 
or dinner. 

Breakfast and Lunch, 



It will be observed that the cost of each material is stated with the amounts 
of nutrients it contains. By ''per head" is understood for one laboring man. 
It will be remembered that the mother and two children were assumed to 
require as much as two laboring men. 

Here follow details of dinner and supper, and summary for each of the 14 
days. 
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Bill 0/ Fare for Dinner and Supper for Fourteen Days. 
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Bill of iJ'artf.— Continued. 
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Bill of Fare, — 'Jontinued. 
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Bill of 2^<rre.— Continued. 





Amount 

In 
Grams. 


Price 
per kilo 
or liter 
In pfen- 
nigs. 


Price 

of the 

Amoont 

Indi- 
cated in 
pfen- 
nigs. 


Amount of— 




Amount of Food. 


Protein. 
Grams. 


Fats. 
Grams. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 
Grams. 




Per head 






39.5 
3&8 


63 
53 


30 
39 


193 
379 


ELIYKNTH DAT. 


For breakfost, lunch, etc 
















Total per head and day 






78.3 


116 


69 


572 












Three herrings — 


260 
3.000 
1,000 

no 

50 
50 


*7 

7 

8 

40 

10 

170 


21 
21 

8 

»j 

0.6 
8.5 
1.5 

2.5 


52 

60 

30 

5 

1 


32 
3 
4 

a6 

0.6 
47 


5 

600 

40 

36 

3 


TWELITH DAT. 


Potatoes 


Skimmed milk 


iXnner.-Herring, 
> potatoes, and 
beer. 


Flour.-—-.-.- - -- — - -. 


Onions - 


Lard 




Spices 




' 5'uppcr. — M eat 
• and regetable 
) soup. 


^'Fleiscbgemusc *• 


125 


200 


40 


22 


46 




Totals 






87.5 


188 


10O.O 


729 












Per head , 






29.2 

3a8 


63 
53 


36 
39 


243 
379 




For breakfast, lunch, etc 
















Total per head and day 






68.0 


116 


75 


622 












Pork 


500 

1.000 

2,000 

60 

300 


130 

10 

7 

170 

50 


05 
10 
U 
8.5 

15 


67 
20 
40 

120 


60 

1 
o 

47 

21 




THIRTBENTH DAT. 

) i)tnn«r. — Pork 
with white cab- 


Cabbage 


66 
400 


Potatoes 


bage and pota- 
j toes. 

Supper. —Chffi 
( and beer. 


Lard 


Cheese 








Totals 






112.5 


247 


131 


466 












Per head 






37.6 
3a8 


82 
63 


44 

39 


166 
879 




For breakfast, lunch, etc, 
















Total per head and day 






76.3 


135 


83 


534 












Liver 


600 

1,000 

2,000 

80 

160 
1,000 


100 
16 
7 
130 
60 



50 
15 
U 
10 
9 
6 


176 
20 
40 

28' 

34 


16 
2 
2 

75 

9 
10 




rOUBTBENTH DAT. 
^ ZyinnsT ^Ij i ▼ e r 


Spinach— -......-. ........ .... 


60 
400 


with vegetables, 
j potatoes and 

Supper.- Oatmeal 
In battermllk. 


Potatoes 

Fat 


Oatmeal — 


96 
10 


Buttermilk .. 




Totals 






104 


292 


113 


666 












Per head ....—.-..— 






35 
38.8 


97 
63 


38 
30 


189 
379 




For breakfast, luncb, etc. 
















Total per head and day 






73.8 


150 


77 


568 













* At 7 pfennigs each. 
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RATIONS 07 COMMON FOOD-MATERIALS ESTIMATED TO CONTAIN THE AMOUNTS 
OP NUTRITIVE INGREDIENTS IN THE STANDARD RATION, WITH COST OF EACH. 

The following rations have been calcalated by my assistant, Mr. Bockwood, 
mostly from resnlts of analyses made in oar laboratory in behalf of the 
Smithsonian Institution (CT. S. National Mnseum) as a basis for explanations 
of its food collection. No other considerable series of analyses of American food- 
materials has, so far as I am aware, been executed ; hence, though the data are 
meagre, they are the best available. They are probably not far out of the way. 
Mr. Bockwood has endeavored to construct one series of rations at a very low cost, 
eleven or twelve cents a day, or thereabouts, and another series at higher rates, up 
to forty-five cents a day. Of course, it is not proposed that any person or family 
should attempt to follow these exactly. For that matter, the chemist will evi- 
dently have to consult the cook if he proposes to construct dietaries to accord 
with ordinary tastes. The rations will, nevertheless, help to show how foods 
may be economized, and what proportions would suffice for the nourishment 
of ordinary people, and what are the constituents and costs of the different 
materials. They are estimated to supply very nearly the amounts of nutrients 
in Voii's standard ration for a laboring man at moderate work: 
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B.^Daily Bations Costing from 12 to 15 Cents. 
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C— Daily Bations CosUna from 15 to 20 Cents. 
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D.—Daily Rations Costing from 20 to 45 Cents. 
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[Since the deUvery of the above address, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, has asked me in what form the statistics of dietaries 
of the people would be most valuable as data for determining the actual 
amounts of nutritive material consumed. The following brief statement sug- 
gests some points in answer to this question : 

If the pecuniary cost of the dietary is the only, or the principal matter to 
be considered, the statement of the total amounts of meats, vegetables and 
other food-materials purchased may suffice. If, however, it be desired to 
determine the actual nutritive value of the dietary, and with this to answer 
the question whether the amounts of the several classes of nutrients, protein, 
fats and carbohydrates, are insufficient, excessive or properly adapted to the 
Deeds of the consumer, the statements should be of such sort as to permit a 
reasonably accurate estimate of the actual amounts of nutrients in the food« 
It is likewise important to know whether all the food is actually eaten, or 
whether a part of it is wasted. 

It is accordingly essential that the amounts of each of the food-materials 
should be stated in pounds. The legal bushel for certain articles may have 
one weight in one State, and a different weight in another State. When a 
chemist is told that the dietary includes so many bunches of onions or cans of 
corn, though he may know the average composition of corn and onions as they 
ordinarily grow, he is at a loss to tell how much of the nutritive materials the 
dietary contained, because of this lack of definiteness in the statement of the 
amounts of materials. If the statement is made that a family consumed so 
many pounds of beef in a year, he is again unable to estimate the amounts of 
nutrients it contained, because there are such wide differences in the compo- 
sition of beef of various kinds, and especially in the portions or " cuts,'* 
as the butchers call them, from the different parts of the same animal. A 
glance at the tables of composition of food-materials given in the address 
above will illustrate this point. I have been much perplexed in some attempts 
toward calculating the nutritive materials in dietaries from the fact that the 
amounts and kinds of materials are not stated with such definiteness as to 
permit an at all satisfactory estimate of their composition. In brief, if it is 
desired to ascertain the actual dietetic value of the food, or its fitness for the 
needs of the consumer, or if we seek an answer to the question as to whether 
it contains nutrients in proper amounts and proportions, and how it might be 
altered so as to make it better for his nourishment or for his purse, the weight 
of each food-material, and as complete a description as possible of each article, 
should be given. That an accurate estimate of any given dietary is possible 
even with data in the form suggested is, of course, not to be assumed. The 
only way to determine the exact amount of nutrients is to analyze the food 
actually consumed. Bat if the statistician's figures and descriptions are rea- 
sonably accurate and detailed, an at least approximate calculation of the com- 
position is possible.] 

During and after the remarks of Prof. Atwater, which were delivered for the 
most part without notes, a general but informal discussion prevailed on the 
interesting facts brought to light by his investigations, and the cordial thanks 
ef the convention were tendered him at the close for the valuable information 
he had imparted. 

Mr. Wright, as chairman of the committee appointed at the last meeting of 
the convention to memorialize Congress in regard to the then proposed inter- 
mediary census, reported that a memorial had been drawn up by the com- 
mittee^ This was printed in the proceedings of the last convention and the 
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gentlemen were familiar with it. A copy of this was forwarded to Hon. S. S. 
Cox, Chairman of the House Committee on Census. Subsequently Mr. 
Wright appeared before the Congressional committee at the request of the 
chairman, and took occasion to explain the difficulties which would be encoun- 
tered by the different States if they attempted to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of section 2vS of the act of March 3, 1879, and urged the passage of 
such a bill as had been introduced by Mr. Cox, which should make it feasible 
for the several States to join the general government in taking a census 
for 1885. 

Althoagh Congress has failed to act in the matter, Mr. Wright believed that 
the suggestions of this convention would receive recognition in the future at 
Washington, when preparations should be made for the census of 1890. 

Before that time, however, the representatives of the State bureaus should 
formulate a plan of cooperation with the federal authorities in that work. He 
believed the United States Census Bureau had been more successful with the 
statistics of population than with those of manufactures, and that the State 
bureaus, with the experience they would then have attained, would be able to 
assist the general government to the most valuable industrial statistics yet 
obtained. 

On motion of Mr. Peelle, of Indiana, the present committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Wright, l^ord and Peck, was requested to continue to act for the con- 
vention in all matters pertaining to the census. 

Adjourned until two o'clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION-Third Day. 

Upon re-assembling, the convention took up the subject which had been made 
the special order for the hour, to wit: The relations between the National 
Bureau, recently established in Washington, and the State bureaus. 

Upon this subject, Mr. Wright, as Commissioner of the National Bureau, 
made the following statement in regard to his position in Washington, and his 
wishes and purposes for the future : 

THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR. 
ADDRESS BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF THE CONVENTION. 

Mr. President :— The work of the National Bureau of Labor, or, as it is 
really known, the United States Bureau of Labor, is one in which we are all 
interested, and in which we were interested before the creation of the bureau. 

It has been my good fortune, as Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, to have the friendship, and, I am glad to say, the confidence, 
of the workingmen of Massachusetts ; but there has been one point on which 
they have differed from me, and still differ, and that is in regard to the meth- 
ods which I have adopted in administering the affairs of the bureau. This 
difference is sure to constitute a very important factor in the administration 
of the IJBited States Bureau, and it lies in this, that our labor reformers in 
Massachusetts — and we have some very able men among them, earnest, honest 
men — have always felt that the bureau should be conducted as a means for 
agitating or discu8sing propositions for the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes, rather than for the mere collection and presentation of 
facts. 

10 
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It is jnst here that we differ, even on questions where I have been ia the 
fullest sympathy with them, and for this reason on my part: If a bureau of 
statistics of labor presents facts, those facts will show their bearing and con- 
stitute the strongest arguments. If the bureau should simply present argu- 
ments even with the facts, or use its reports in agitating legislative reforms, it 
becomes an advocate and necessarily partisan in its views, and could expect to 
have but little weight attached to its conclusions. 

To illustrate this, let me refer you to one piece of work of the Massachusetts 
Bureau and one piece of proposed work for this year of the United States 
Bureau. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts enacted a ten-hour law in 1874, and 
many manufacturers immediately t.ook the ground that it would drive capital 
out of the State ; that our State would be at a disadvantage in relation to the 
States around us in the manufacture of the same kind of goods; and they 
insisted that other States should adopt the ten-hour law. They were logically 
correct in this if they were correct in their first proposition, because if other 
States enacted a ten-hour law then there would be an equality as far as New 
England is concerned in regard to the working day. The other States said 
that Massachusetts manufacturers were like the peacock who lost his tail 
feathers and wanted all the other peacocks to adopt the same form because it 
was the proper thing to do. 

This question attracted a good deal of attention in Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut and other States, until a few years ago the Massachusetts legislature 
directed me to investigate the question of uniform hours of labor throughout 
New England and New York. It was shown, as the result of this investiga- 
tion, that the Massachusetts textile manufacturers, on ten hours a day, pro- 
duced more goods per man, spindle, or loom than any of the States with which 
she competed, and not only this, but that the wages paid under the ten-hour 
system were greater than in any other of the States running eleven and twelve 
hours per day. 

Now, that little statement of fact, which could not be controverted, had a 
far wider and more specific influence, and carried a far greater weight, than all 
the arguments not having that fact to go upon which the bureau could have 
produced or given to the public purely on a theoretical basis. This clearly 
illustrates my point. 

Another illustration you will find in the second article of instructions which 
I have given to special agents of the United States Bureau, which relate to the 
collection of data bearing on the employment of foreign contract labor. 

Problematically, what would be the result of the facts gathered under that 
article? Congress has passed a law recently in relation to that subject, so, per- 
haps, the question as a question is settled in one direction, but not in a moral 
direction. 

Let me suppose that this investigation shows four things ; first, that the 
imported laborer has not been benefited by the importation ; second, that the 
domestic laborer, who has been displaced by the imported man, has not been 
benefited; third, that the contractor himself has lost money; fourth, that 
the consumer of the goods produced by the contract laborer does not get his 
material any less. If these four things should be shown, you have settled the 
question of the employment of foreign contract labor. How much more con- 
clusive and how much more potent in discussing that question are the facts, 
when shown, than all the theoretical agitation of the contract foreign labor 
question that you can print. 
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For these reasons I believe it is the datj of these bareans to follow the his- 
toric method everywhere, and the historic method is the scientific method, and 
that is the consideration of theories or subjects based on recorded facts, and it 
does not matter, gentlemen, whether the facts were recorded last night or 35 
years or 40 years ago. The moment they are recorded they belong to the his- 
toric method of economics. For these reasons I have always differed from the 
labor reformers of Massachasetts, as I shall differ from the labor reformers of 
the United States in the administration of the United States Bareau. 

On assuming the position of Commissioner of Labor at Washington, I directed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Interior defining the policy of the bareaa as I 
should conduct it. In that letter I said : '' Declaring this, then, to be the pos- 
itive policy of the Bureau of Labor, this ofiSce makes its initial work that of 
pure fact, and any desire on the part of individuals or of associations of indi- 
viduals, whether of labor or of capital, seeking more or less than this policy 
indicates, must be coneidered as their wanting the work of the bureau to con- 
form to adopted theories or to be influential in shaping special ends. This 
being the case, I trust that this policy will meet the approval of all engaged in 
carrying on the industrial enterprises of the country, as well as of the govern- 
ment which has so generously established the bureau, and I assure you that 
no other policy can bring success, but that any variance from that declared 
will result in failure.' ' 

I further said : ** It should be remembered that a bureau of labor cannot 
solve social or industrial problems, nor can it bring direct returns in a material 
way to the citizens of a country, but its work must be classed among educa- 
tional efforts, and by judicious investigations and the fearless publication of 
the results thereof, it may and should enable the people to more clearly and 
more fully comprehend many of the problems which now vex them." 

Now, Mr. President, I believe this to be the true policy of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. If I am wrong, the first year's work will disclose the 
error ; if I am right, the first year's work must determine the correctness of 
my position. This position is taken, Mr. President, not in antagonism to the 
demands, requests, or theories of anybody. It does not matter to a scientific 
man what he shows; he should only be gratified at arriving at the truth ; the 
fact that he arrives at the truth should be sufiicient reward for him, without 
reference to the toes he treads on, whether his own or others', and if he is not 
big enough to acknowledge the fact that he is wrong when wrong, he is not fit 
to be at the head of a bureau. It has become a habit with me to abide by the 
fact itself without reference to its bearing. It is upon this basis that the State 
bureau has secured whatever success has attended it. 

I am happy to know that many members of the great labor organizations of 
the country have endorsed this policy, and the President and the Secretary of 
the Interior desire to see the bureau administered under it, and are thoroughly 
in sympathy with it, and will back up the bureau of labor in carrying out such 
a policy. 

This much in explaining to you what seems to me to be the true policy of 
the United States Bureau. Now, what should be its practical work ? 

In the first place, it starts out with only eight months in which to do a year's 
work. It was necessary, therefore, to make its investigations in some specific 
direction in order to present a valuable report to Congress at its next session. 
The great diflSculty I have had so far in Washington has been in meeting the 
requests of people to investigate this, that, or the other matter. If we had 
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scattered our forces and investigated the convict labor question, or the condi- 
tion of the negro in the South, or, on the other hand, followed the requests of 
the temperance organizations, or taken up various other vital matters involving 
the best interests of this country, what would have been the value of the first 
report of the bureau ? Kecognizing the value of this year's work, especially, 
I chose the question of industrial depressions, not having the ambition or con- 
ceit to think that we could develop the real causes of industrial depressions, 
but feeling that we could develop all the alleged causes and classify them, and 
learn the influence of each, and develop as actual facts whether industrial 
depressions are contemporaneous in all countries, and whether the severity of 
depressions in this country is as intense as in others; we could develop these as 
facts, and. a vast deal of material that has collateral bearing on others, and with 
the hearty approval of Secretary Lamar I adopted this plan and we are bending 
all our efforts to this question. 

In a general way State bureaus can cooperate with the United States Bureau, 
and can add to their State influence by supporting and upholding the work of 
the United States Bureau, and I am sure the State bureaus can see that if they 
can aid the work of the United States Bureau, that office can, to a very large 
degree, not only aid them, but be of great service in perfecting their work, and 
in aiding in the creation of new bureaus. 

I have it in mind, before another year comes around, to ask Congress to pro- 
vide that all State bureaus, the State legislatures consenting, shall be consid- 
ered the associates of the United States Bureau, on some proper basis, and that 
4ill the services that may be rendered by the State bureaus to the United States 
Bureau shall be properly paid for. With such associates throughout the coun- 
try the United States Bureau would be able to bring some of the most import- 
ant features of each of the State reports into one report, and so bring the 
results of the investigations of the different bureaus into national importance, 
bring them into crystallized and scientific form, and send them over the coun- 
try and over the world as the best product of the many original investigations 
of the United States. You should each bear in mind that in all this work the 
bureaus of the United States occupy a new and a distinct place in sociology. 

It is only recently that the countries of Europe have beecun to agitate the 
question of establishing bureaus of labor. Belgium has created such a bureau, 
France is discussing the question, and it will not be more than five years before 
the English government will establish an office on the basis of the American 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

The United States take the lead in this as they took the lead in a national 
periodical census. The United States government was the first to establish a 
periodical census of the people; this was done by the Constitution, and having 
set that example to the world, we have set this other example of the govern- 
ment making original investigations into the condition of the people, and all 
that relates to their welfare. 

These bureaus represent a novel feature in the social questions of the world. 
The reports from nearly all the States having them are quoted in Europe more 
than you are aware of. They sometimes find their way into parliament and 
are used by the House of Commons, by the economists and others who have 
seats there, and are used to show the British government that they are falling 
short in making investigations into the condition of the people. 

With our United States Bureau working in harmony with the State bureaus 
you can easily see what a power the whole chain is to become in developing the 
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industrial forces of our coantry, and Dot to the United States alone, but to the 
world, for what is for our welfare is for the welfare of England, Prance, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, and other industrial nations; we must not confine our 
work to the limits of the United States. 

With this comprehensive view of the work of all these bureaus we should 
dedicate ourselves to the very best kind of labor and che best kind of work we 
can possibly undertake, and such as shall be entitled to the very best efforts of 
our minds. It is not likely that these bureaus have been created to gratify a 
fancy, or a notion ; they have been created to meet the great demand, not a 
specific demand^ but a great general demand, for clearly defined, thoroughly 
classified information. If there is any one thing this age calls for more than 
any preceding, it is in the demand for classified, clearly defined, accurate infor- 
mation. As General Walker has said, this desire on the part of the people 
leads them to catch up anything in the shape of statistics with an avidity which 
becomes pathetic at times. This tendency should be a warning to all engaged 
in conducting original investigations, and from which statistical data may be 
drawn. This desire demands that each one of us shall aid in the cooperative 
work of the United States and State bureaus, in such manner as shall lead to 
great good to the whole body of workers, and in no way to the damage of any. 

The specific ways in which the two branches can cooperate, the Federal and 
the Stat« departments of labor statistics, if you choose to call them such, are 
many. Take this one question which Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Atwater have so 
ably presented to us. You will see by the instructions that all the agents of 
the United States Bureau, both here and in Europe, are collecting statistics in 
regard to a standard ration. Such statistics will come from the great manu- 
facturing centres of Europe as well as of the United States. All those State 
bureaus which see fit to canvass that question to a small degree only add to the 
valuable information which the United States Bureau will gather. It is not 
right that such information be ^^eiclusive;'' it is right to disseminate it, and 
so, as it is published by one and another, it becomes nationalized in its import- 
ance, and we can have as great a power for good as does the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, which has developed into a great institution, having all 
the State Boards of Education to aid its work, the results reaching teachers 
and educators, but not to a great extent the people. The work we have in 
hand is to reach in an educational way the people themselves ; so, whatever we 
can carry from one to another in aiding one another is aiding our great work 
itself, and in this way we can cover most thoroughly the work to be done. 
There need be no jealousies and no envies, and I know there will not be. No 
chief should care who makes the best report^ nor who accomplishes the most ; 
the question is, has the work been done in the cause of humanity ? and not 
whether one has made a better report than another j each should be proud that 
the product is of the association, and not of himself, and each should be ready 
to give credit to his associates wherever credit is due. 

The beauty of all this, my friends, is that we are establishing a powerful 
chain, not of place-holders, not of salaried men, but a powerful chain of 
investigators whose efforts will be recos^nized by the people at large as benefit* 
ing the public. We must not indulge in theories or speculations, but if one of 
us comes to a conclusion through ascertained facts, that conclusion should be 
so clearly stated and so well backed by details that it is the conclusion of the 
public as well. It has been my aim for many years to so conduct our State 
work that no man should be able to say anything of my report beyond this : 
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*' It k false." I would not allow a man to get beyond the simple statement, 
that the Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau is a liar. If the critic proves that 
I am a liar, then the whole fabric of my work falls, but so long as he can only 
say the bureau lies, that does not trouble me, but s)iould he show facts which 
prove my statements to be wrong, then I should lose heart for the work. It 
should be the ambition of us all to be able to state to our legislatures the facts, 
and so conclusively and so in detail, that no man can stand up and dispute 
them. Make them authority the world over, and we can do this by hearty 
cooperation, by each helping the other as simply a means, not helping each 
other as men, but aiding the work which has been set us to do. 

Another way in which the Federal and the State bureaus can cooperate and 
from which the larger benefit would come to the State bureaus, is through the 
facility with which the United States bureau can aid in furnishing you with 
material. Everything that comes into our till at Washington, from our own 
or any other government, for distribution, will be supplied to State bureaus. 
This costs nothmg but effort and consideration, and even if it did cost, this 
should be done. If Congress publishes a report of interest to you, you will be 
sifpplied with it; also, if reports come from foreign countries you will be sup- 
plied, and thereby you will have somebody in Washington to see that you get 
these things. You cannot always get them, or know of their existence, 
through Congressmen, as they cannot always pay the proper attention to your 
requests. The monographs that have been published by the Department of 
the Interior, although they are published originally in the great census volumes, 
would be of great value to you ; all such publications should be sent you at 
once. This will be part of our duty. On the other hand, if anything comes 
up in your respective States that suggests investigation, consideration, or exam- 
ination over the whole country, the United States Bureau ought to expect that 
you will immediately inform it, so that, through its agencies in other States 
where there are no bureaus, like information can be gathered ; we can thus 
come to a broad basis of presenting information, so far as it influences the 
whole country. In this way we can cooperate most thoroughly. 

Another way in which we can work together would be through local agents. 
Suppose the United States Bureau should be allowed by Coogress to consider 
all the State bureaus as its associates; that would require action on the part 
of the State legislatures also to allow State bureaus to be so considered ; but 
I see nothing inconsistent in this course. To make such a system complete 
Congress should allow the United States Bureau to have local agents in the 
States where no bureaus exist. You see, the result would be that in each State, 
or each cluster of States, we should have somebody to furnish us with infor- 
mation. We should soon see the fruits of such a chain of interests in the 
industrial matters of the country. If a disturbance occurs, the cause can be 
reported. If anythiog else occurs it can be noted, and so the United States 
Bureau could, through its bulletins, keep the people of the country constantly 
informed of industrial matters and events. You know from experience in your 
individual States that an annual report cannot, with any great propriety, deal 
with passing events. The press deals with passing events ; by the time a report 
can deal with them the people do not care anything about them. 

These bureaus become historical in their efforts. We must have in mind the 
man living fifty years hence, and we must do our work so that he can use it. 
If you rei^ the history of any country you find the chief lack is in the treatment 
of the power of industrial forces in the progress of the nation. Only a few 
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historiane, and they are exceedingly rare, have touched this problem at all. 
They have dealt with administrations^ with reignlt, wars and conqaests, bat 
they have left out the industrial forces that have made conquests over nature, 
forces which constitute a nation. Mr. Green, in England, and Mr. McMaster, 
in the United States, are trying to correct this lack in history, but the men 
who will correct this for the present time are tl\e men who deal with industrial 
statistics and supply the facts in such detail that the writers of history in the 
years to come shall feel grateful to them that they did their work conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly. So you see that all the facts presented are of histori- 
cal as well as of immedit^te value. 

There are two great lines of statistics — one of worth and one worthless. 

The line of worth may not have the greatest amount of interest; on the 
other hand, the worthless may be the most interesting. For instance, it might 
be exceedingly interesting to know how many men in the country weigh over 
200 pounds and have crooked noses, but the knowledge would be of no great 
value. In this direction the heads of bureaus must be exceedingly discreet and 
judicious; they must draw the line between valuable and simply interesting 
statistics. The interesting statistics may be the most popular, but it is a use- 
less expenditure of money to collect them. So far, the United States bureaus 
have been quite free from this fault. 

Now, these lines of cooperation, among many others, Mr. President, seem to 
me to be exceedingly valuable, and they need not conflict with the views of any 
man at the head of any one of the State bureaus. I think, so far as I know, 
the officers of the different bareaus, while they represent an exceedingly wide 
range of thought, have adhered to the policy outlined at the beginning to the 
best of their ability. I do not remember of reading in any of your reports 
arguments used simply for the sake of arguments. The recommendations of 
a bureau have no power, and have no weight upon a legislature, unless they 
come as a supplement to positive and original investigation of facts. 

As original investigators we occupy a novel place, as I have said, and this 
novel place will soon become a familiar one. It is recognized now as one of 
the features of our State and Federal governments. 

If you can with conscientiousness and without scruple pledge your coopera- 
tion, as we did a year ago, with the Bureau of Labor at Washington, without 
reference to whose hands it may be in, so far as its affairs may be conscien- 
tiously administered, I now have the privilege of pledging you the hearty coop- 
eration of the Federal Bureau in return, and if we can conduct all the bureaus 
substantially upon the basis I have named, if we can admit into our work 
BtaudanJs which shall elevate the labor question to much broader and more 
comprehensive grounds than those which generally surround it, we shall have 
done the working forces of our country a great and a lasting service. 

Take the work of Mr. Atkinson: it is not of the slightesc importance 
whether we agree with him or not, or, as an illustration, whether he stjEited the 
truth ; he did give us an original line of investigation, and if carried out by us 
one which must be of great benefit to the people of the United States. The 
iuggestions of Mr. Atkinson have been supplemented splendidly by Mr. 
Atwater on the food problem of the labor question, which is all the questions 
of progress knitted together. We must recognize the fact that the lines must 
be attacked all along and at every point, and that we cannot by a report or by 
an act of the legislature correct the wrongs we know exist ; but we can find the 
facts of the wrongs all along the line, and by earnest, hearty cooperation, we 
can see the whole line affected after a while, as, in fact, it is already affected. 
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The diffasioD of knowledge regarding the relations of labor and capital, of the 
laborer and the capitalist, will change, is changing, the pablic mind. As an 
instance : While ten years ago bat few men recognized the inherent right of a 
man or a body of men to strike, such right is now freely admitted. I am not 
speaking of the judiciousness of strikes, or of the welfare of those who engage 
in them, or of the wrongs of ten perpetrated through them, but simply of the 
inherent right to strike. Not only does the public admit this right to-day, but 
in very many cases public sympathy is with the striker. • The right to strike 
seems to be one of the elements of industrial progress, and the result is sure to 
be that we will have no strikes, for the time is rapidly approaching when the 
public will hold the employer, in a large proportion of the cases, responsible 
for a strike. This result will not come through fighting and violont revolu- 
tions, but through a better understanding of the economic relations of labor 
and capital, and of the reciprocal relations of laborers and capitalists. There 
are many works where a strike never occurs, and where, if one did, the pro- 
prietors would consider their administration at fault. Such men recognize 
the power of moral forces. This indicates our duty as investigators, and 
clearly indicates the good which can and which must accrue from the constant 
and impartial presentation of facts relative to industrial affairs. 

Our work has now become national. It has been taken out of the line of 
local effort and promoted to the dignity of national work. By conscientious 
service only can it succeed. 

If I have given you a wide field I trust it is not too wide. If we have taken 
a large contract I trust it is not so large that we cannot carry it out faithfully, 
fully, and to the great good of the generous public which has made our labors 
possible. 

Let us feel that the greatest disgrace that can come to the service which 
demands our loyalty, is the discontinuance of one only of the bureaus of labor 
in the United States. 

At the close of Mr. Wright's remarks, Mr. Hutchins, of Iowa, offered the 
following resolution, as an expression of the sentiment of the convention, 
whose members were about equally divided as to their political affiliations: 

Whereas, This Convention of the Chiefs and Commissioners of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor in the United States recognize that theofllce of Commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Labor is one demanding a high order of technical abil- 
ities combined with earnest devotion to the welfare of the industrial classes; 

Akd whereas, Ttie successful administration of the affairs of that bureau depend 
upon the possession of those qualities by the Commissioner rather than upon his 
personal political inclinations; therefore, 

Besolved, That we hereby express our sincere gratification with the appointment 
of, and continuance in that ottice, of the Hon. Carroll D. Wright of Massachusetts, 
and we pledge to him our cordial support and co5peration in the exercise of his 
official duties. 

This resolution was adopted by the convention without discussion or dissent* 

Mr. Wright thanked the members for this expression of confidence in the 
Commissioner of the National Bureau. He assured them that President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Lamar were in hearty sympathy with the policy of the 
bureau as already mapped out, and that political considerations had not been 
and would not be entertamed in the management of the affairs of the bureau. 

He spoke, not as an appointee of the preceding administration, but as an 
officer having the cordial support of the present. 

The Hon. J. Simpson Africa, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, 
the guest of the convention^ also presented the following resolution. In ask^ 
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ing its adoption he begged to express his personal gratification both with the 
courtesy extended to himself^ and with the evidences of sincere and successful 
work, in a most important field, which had been presented to him during this 
session of the convention. He felt that something was due to Gol. Wright for 
his personal courtesies to the members, and desired to give the following 
expression to it: — 

BesoJved^ That the representatives of the several State Bureaus of Labor Statistics 
hereby express their acknowledgments to the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of the National Bureau of Labor, and Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
Massachusetts, for the valuable information imparted relative to the methods and 
results of the State Census of Massachusetts now in progress, as well as for his cour- 
tesy in escorting those in attendance upon the convention to many points of interest 
in this historic city of Boston and its environs; also to the representatives of the 
press for their fuU reports of the proceedings of the convention. 

Resolution adopted. 

The remaining hour of the session was occupied by a general discussion on 
various topics, including cooperatiou, strikes, and convict labor. 

Mr. Bishop urged the importance of instructing workingmen in the princi- 
ples of cooperation, more particularly those of distributive cooperation. Pro- 
ductive enterprises on a large scale were usually impracticable, but the great 
majority of industrial communities could unite in the purchase and sale of 
supplies by and among themselves to their mutual advantage and profit. Sev- 
eral experiments of this kind were in successful operation in New Jersey, and 
there was a tendency to extend such efforts. 

Mr. Wright stated that the Legislature of Massachusetts had authorized the 
publication by himself of a Manual on Cooperation for the special instruction 
of workingmen on that subject. For this purpose an appropriation of $1,800 
had been made, and he believed such a pamphlet would prove an educational 
factor of great value. 

Some accounts M strikes in the various States, and of their causes, manage- 
ment and consequences were also given, and reports on the progress which was 
being made in the attempt to abolish the contracting of convict labor, when 
the President called upon the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of Abington, who had been 
in attendance, to addlress the members. 

In reply, Mr. Jones regretted his lack of preparation, but desired to congrat- 
ulate the gentlemen on the work in which they were engaged, and pronounced 
it second in importance to none of the instrumentalities now being employed 
for the advancement of civilization. The most momentous questions of the 
day were those which were occupying the time and thought of the gentlemen 
present, and although in our day no ultimate solutions might be reached, 
every effort in that direction was affording additional enlightenment and con- 
tributing to the better adjustment of social relations. He desired to see bureaus 
of inquiry and investigations on these economic subjects fostered, and was 
gratified to see representatives of so many of them present. 

A few closing remarks were then offered by the President, when the conven- 
tion adjourned sine die. 

JOHN S. LORD, Secretary. 

11 
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PART II. 
STRIKES. 



The number of interraptions of labor by strikes, and cases of enforced idle- 
ness in Michigan since March 1, 1885 (the date of oar connection with the 
Labor Bureau), has not been great, and yet very much larger than the welfare 
of those engaged in them has warranted, while, in at least one instance, the 
number of those out of employment, the number of days of idleness, and the 
pecuniary loss to the employes, make it the greatest in magnitude known for 
many years, if ever, in our State. 

The following instances of interruptions of labor are given as they occurred 
according to date, and comprise the principal ones coming to our knowledge : 

AT CHEBOYGAN. 
**rivbrmbn's strike." 

On the 24th of April, the "rivermen** or "drivers" at Cheboygan asked 
for an increase of wages from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. Employers refused to 
grant the request, and were enabled to adhere to their position because of the 
large number of applicants for work living in the surrounding country. 

No violence was offered or threatened, and most of the strikers resumed 
work at old wages. The strike lasted three days. 

AT DETROIT. 
"PINGRBB & SMITH STRIKB." 

On the 5th of May, about 200 of the employes of the boot and shoe man* 
ufacturing firm of Pingree & Smith, in the City of Detroit, left their work 
because of an •* order from the union." 

The reason of the ** order" being given, was the refusal of the firm to sign 
an agreement that their factory should henceforth be known as a '^ union 
shop." We thm}fi our information reliable, that some of the most prominent 
Knights of Labor in the State attempted to adjust the differences between the 
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firm and the union. Neither party would recede from their position. The 
firm employed a number of other hands. The strikers patroled the streets near 
the factory, and, by talk and argument, endeavored to influence applicants for 
work and the customers of the firm. 

Meetings were held and measures to form a cooperative boot and shoe 
association were taken. An appointed committee reported articles of associ- 
ation, which were adopted. A company with an authorized capital of $50,000, 
to be divided into shares of $5.00 each, elected officers, and subscriptions to 
the stock have been made, though not so rapidly as the interests of the com- 
pany demand. Some machinery has been purchased, and work is expected to 
be commenced in December, 1885. 

A '^ boycott" was placed upon the firm's goods, and the situation remains 
as above stated. 

The following communications, received from Messrs. Pingree & Smith and 
one of the men who "went out," in reply to requests for information by the 
Commissioner, give statements from both sides. 

Under date of May 28, Messrs. Pingree & Smith said : 

^^ We are glad to give you all information concerning the strike in our pos- 
session. 

^^The committee on arbitration brought in a bill headed with the following: 
^We do declare that the manufactory known as Pingree & Smith's Shoe 
Factory be recognized as a union shop.' To which we made following reply : 
'This shop is and will remain a free shop; we have never asked an applicant 
for work whether he belonged to a union or not, and never intend to do so. 
We don't object to employ non-union men. We think that the state of the 
times is such that a reduction of wages would be proper and to the interest of 
employer and employ^, but as the men do not think it to their interest to 
accept a reduction, we will continue to pay for one year, ending May 1, 1886, 
the same prices to bottomers that we have paid for the past year — May 1, 1884, 
to May 1, 1885; burnishing machines to be run by day labor, as at present, 
and at same prices as paid past year. We make no reductions.' 

"Upon receipt of this, the committee, composed of three persons, two of 
whom formerly worked for us, called, and while they acknowledged the question 
of wages could be easily adjusted, said we must consent to the clause or have 
a strike. 

"From action before and since the strike, we think these parties were 
ineligible to serve as a committee. We asked them for a written reason of the 
strike, but they refused to place their reasons in black and white. They now 
say, after we have got 150 new hands at work, that if we will hire the men all 
back they will cut off the offensive heading. Which we, of course, cannot do. 

"We are willing to employ all of them that we can use at once, and more 
as trade increases, but have pledged ourselves to give men now with us a job 
while they work well and satisfactorily. Had this proposition (which has 
never been made officially) been made during the first week, we could have 
settled, but it has now gone too far. 

"There has been a good deal said about contracts, for an excuse. We have 
none outside of their control, and have not had since July, 1884. 
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'^Siuce the strike they have had from two to ten on patrol — occasionally 
using vile epithets to men at work and interviewing customers — so far without 
effect. 

** We paid out in cash every Wednesday last year, in the striking department, 
$994.55, and in other departments more than as much more, employing as a 
total about 600 persons. We kept factory running every day, and gave each 
and every one an equal share, so far as possible, our average for the year being 
over 40 full weeks. 

"How much we shall lose we cannot estimate. Whatever the loss is, we 
prefer it rather than allow outsiders to run our business. 

**In bottoming department, during the last three years, we have put in 
machinery and raised prices a little. Take lasting as an example ; we put in 
tackers, saving half a cent per pair (men charge one cent when done by hand), 
and on one grade of work the advance has been from three and three and one- 
half to five and five and one-half cents per pair, besides the half cent. In the 
stock room, wages of experienced hands ranged from $11.00 to $15.00 per 
week, according to ability, 

**Weseekto make piece work where possible throughout the factory; in 
other places, where work is by the day, we intend to pay according to a man's 
ability, believing that to be the true way. 

" We regret that a strike should happen, and would willingly do all in our 
power to avert it, knowing that the chief sufferers are innocent women and 
children. 

" Yours truly, 

*'PiNGREE & Smith." 

The name of the workingman (one of the strikers) writing the following 
letter is withheld by pledge of the Commissioner. Ho said, under date of June 
8, 1885: * 

"Your /avor at hand, and in answer would say that I consider that the feel- 
ing that augmented, and finally brought about the strike in question, was 
started about five years ago, while we were organized under the order of 
'Knights of St. Crispin/ which did not allow members to learn green help. 

"One of our members took a contract for a certain part of the work, and 
run in green help and young boys and learned them that branch of the busi- 
ness, and was expelled from our union. 

"It has been the aim and determination of certain ones to remove him and 
all others holding like positions. 

"It has also been the custom of Mr. Pingree to meet a committee from our 
organization and adopt a scale of wages (not including wages on the work 
made by the contractor) every spring, for the ensuing year. Being fully 
organized, they decided to make a union shop and make wages on every thing 
made in the building. 

"Mr. Pingree refused to arbitrate with the executive board, who styled 
themselves the 'arbitrators on behalf of the Knights of Labor,' but offered to 
talk wages in a business way with them if they would *cut off' the head of the 
bill — 'resolved that this shall be known as a union shop.' 

** Unfortunately for us, there were two of the board who had previously been 
discharged from the firm and could not obtain employment in the shop again, 
and Mr. Pingree could not arbitrate with these men acting as arbitrators, and 
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they got into a dispute with him in his ofBce and had high words, and old per- 
sonal matters were brought up while they were acting in their official capacity. 

"We were called out by that board on the following day, but, on account of 
strong objections by some, wo were allowed to remain one day more to com 
plete our work, and then we went out. 

''There has been nothing done, on the part of the board, to bring about a 
settlement, by offering any conciliation of better terms of arbitration than 
first offered. Up to this time, the firm have been just as stubborn on their 
part, and, I am afraid, they are getting further from settlement as the days 
pass by, and I think at present about two-thirds of their places are filled by 
non-union men. They are making about one-half the amount of work that 
they were before the strike, and there is only one man returned to work, and 
that was during the first week. 

"I cannot giye any definite idea as to wages, only in our own department. 
They ranged from $9.00 to $15.00 a week per man, and were satisfactory, gen- 
erally. Their position, after the strike, was yery poor, for the majority had to 
call on the Order for help, which proved very limited, indeed, as they have 
been carrying several heavy strikes in different parts of the country. 

''The strike is about $10,000 damage to the men at present; it will grow 
less as the men find employment elsewhere. Many of them, knowing their 
* heads would be cut off,' are more determined to prolong the strike, as they 
have nothing to lose. 

"I am a citizen of the United States and have been in the shoe business 
sixteen years, and in employ of this firm about five years. My opinion, as to 
the advantages gained by employes, is not favorable, and strikes should never 
be entered into only as a last resort, after all honorable means have been used 
to settle difficulties arising between employer and employ6 by disinterested 
arbitrators. 

" I consider this strike entirely unnecessary, an^, if tnanaged judiciously, 
could have been settled without difficulty. 

"Yours respectfully, 

OSCODA. 

"'longshoeembn or dockwalloper's strike." 
On the 13th of May the 'longshoremen at work on ten boats in port at 
Oscoda struck for 40 cents per hour. 

The men on two boats belonging to the firm of Pack, Woods & Co. refused 
to join the strikers, claiming that, as their pay was for steady work, they were 
satisfied. On the 14th of May the request of the strikers was acceded to and 
40 cents per hour paid, except in case of firm above named. On May 19 the 
men on Pack, Woods & Co.'s boats were prevented from working by the 'long- 
shoremen who had struck. A few arrests were made and quiet restored. 

MARQUETTE. 
UNION AND NON-UNION TROUBLE. 

On the 15th of May a disturbance occurred between union and non-union 
men, over the loading of ore vessels at Marquette. The union men became 
dissatisfied with their treatment by the bosses. Non-union men attempted to 
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take their places ; a clash occurred, aad shovels and picks were freely nsecl as 
weapons. The leaders were arrested and an amicable adjustment secured. 

SPRINGWELLS, WAYNE COUNTY. 

"BEICKMAKERS' STRIKE.'' 

Monday, May 18, the men employed in two of the brickyards at Springwells 
refused to go to work unless their wages were raised. Visiting other yards, 
they were joined by the employes (in some instances willingly, and in others 
through fear of being roughly handled, threats being openly made and clubs 
shown), until about 350 men and boys had become engaged in a strike for 
increased wages, and all the yards were idle, or nearly so. 

A personal visit and investigation was made by the Commissioner to the 
scene and into the causes of this strike, with the following result : 

There are from 13 to 15 brickyards at Springwells usually at work. The 
market for the product is principally the city of Detroit, whose business center 
is distant about three and one-half miles. The price of brick, at time of 
strike, was $4.50 per 1,000, delivered to purchaser in the city. The cost of 
hauling was $1.00 per 1,000, while a road toll of ten to fifteen cents was paid 
for each team or load (a load being 1,500 brick). This made the price of brick 
at the yard less than $3.50 per 1,000. Owing to competition and low prices, 
the manufacturers, in nearly every yard, reduced the wages for 1885 about ten 
per cent below those of 1884. So that persons receiving $1.50 per day in '84 
(the lowest average wage) received but $1.35 for '85. The total number of 
months in each year in which work is given to the majority of the hands is 
five and one-half ; some of the married men, however, are employed through 
the winter in various grades of work. 

The nativity of the workmen in the yards at the time of the strike would 
closely prove to be Americans, Irish and French, 10 per cent; Polanders, 35 
per cent; Germans and Bohemians, 55 per cent. 

In close proximity to the brickyards were noticed a large number of saloons, 
said to be fifty to sixty; among them, one prominent resort, having a public 
hall in the second story. At this hall large gatherings were frequent on Sun- 
day, and at these Sunday meetings beer was said to flow freely, and many 
exciting speeches were listened to. For a few weeks prior to the strike these 
meetings were addressed by men from Detroit, and their theme was that the 
brickworkers were receiving too low wages, that by unitedly stopping work the 
men would force the employers to pay, at least, $2.00 per day. Taking the 
statement of the strikers as« our authority, this advioe was generally fringed 
with talk of a socialistic nature, if not strongly communistic. That an influ- 
ence, by sophistry of argument, was had over the listeners to these speeches, 
and caused the workingmon to make the strike, is shown by the following 
12 
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interview with a group of 35 strikers, held by the Commissioner through 
interpreters : 

Commissioner, — *'Men, what made you strike?" 

Workmen. — '* We were told we could get $2.00 per day." 

0._<* Who told you so?" 

W.— "The men at Faustman's Hall." 

C.—** What men?" 

VV.— "From Detroit." 

C. — *' Were you told how you should get the increase of wages ?" 

W. — " If we quit work our bosses would have to pay us $2.00 per day." 

C. — **Had you asked your employers for increase of wages ?" 

W.— *'No!" 

C. — **Do you think your employers can afford to give you more wages ?" 

W.— "No!" 

0.—" Why not?" 

W. — "The price of brick is too low. If the bosses would combine together 
the price of brick and wages would go up." 

C. — "Did your speakers advise you to organize in any way ?" 

W. — "Yes; they said we should agree together to strike, and then sign 
papers, and pay in some money and buy some guns and drill." 

C. — "How many of you men before me signed this agreement and paid any 
money to a fund ?" 

The hands of two Polanders were raised, the rest declaring that they did 
not like the inducements held out by the speakers. When these two were 
asked why they returned to work, they answered that they saw their mistake 
and now believed their advisors expected to make money out of them. This, 
then, is how the men came to strike. Having quit work, they became idlers, 
and, as such, the saloons were generally a resort. A few proprietors of the 
saloons closed their doors, others declared *^free beer," and some rolled kegs 
of the drink into the street, for free use, to show their friendship for the 
strikers, who, becoming overloaded, became excited, with inclinations to dis- 
turb the peace, while a few showed a disposition to injure property. Prompt 
and energetic action by Sheriff Stellwagen and his deputies alone prevented 
serious trouble. While the emplojes of these brick-yards are nearly all natives 
of countries whose people are known as lovers of beer as a drink, it will be 
readily seen that in order to support so great a number of saloons, the amount 
of beer consumed each day, as their part of the support, by the li^rick workers, 
must take a greater percentage of their wages (allowing their right to use their 
favorite beverage) than is fair and just to their families. Men spending from 
ten to twenty per cent of their daily wages for beer or other stimulants cannot 
be expected to save and buy homes, and they may be expected to always con- 
sider themselves underpaid. An interview with a German in the yard of Oreu- 
sel Bros, illustrates the difference in habit of saving. He said he began work 
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Id that yard 23 years ago for $26 per month, working in the pit. Now he 
received $2.70 per day. He owned an improved 40-acre farm near Mt. Clemens 
and had money enough in the bank to buy another. He had no sympathy for 
men who, in hard times, spent so much of their earnings at the saloons. 

In this yard the wages were found to be: For foreman, $2.70; fire burners, 
$2.35; setters, $1.45; laborers, $1.35; being a reduction of ten per cent from 
wages of 1884. In Conrad Clipperfs yard the wages were: For setters and 
laborers, $1.50; for boys from 12 to 15 years of age, for trucking brick from 
machine to various parts of yard, $1.37^ per day. 

In this yard the work was known as stent work — the men are expected to 
make a certain number of brick per day. Of their own volition they begin 
work at 4 : 30 A. m. and continued until 9 : 30 A. H., beginning again at 12 : 30 
p. M. and working until 5 : 00 p. m., making the day's work nine and one-half 
hours. They work very rapidly, but said'* it is not so fatiguing as when we 
work more hours." Valuable machinery is used in this and many other yards. 
In Greusel Bros.' yard the men work by the day of 11 hours. The proprietors 
elaim that their product is better in quality, and the work less wearing upon 
the men than where the rushing of stent work is adopted. 

In answer to the question, ''Why do you not combine as manufacturers, put 
Bp the price of brick and pay better wages ? " Mr Clippert said : ** We do not 
pay wages enough, I know it, but we pay every cent we can afford to at present 
price of brick. We cannot combine and put up price of brick because small 
concerns making inferior brick would lose sales ; contractors care less for qual- 
ity in some cases than for price and will buy where they get least price." 

A large portion of the workmen in the yards are single men and board among 
the people in the vicinity. Many of the married men live in the buildings 
owned by the proprietors. These buildings are generally in rows of five to 
eight, and, save in one or two instances, are one story in height, and contain 
two or three rooms. The average would be a main or living room from 14x 
16 to 15x18 feet in size, with a rear lean-to, about 12x14 feet, used as a 
kitchen. No rents are charged for these buikiings during the summer, but 
through the winter months some proprietors charge from $10 to $12 for the 
season. Visiting many of these buildings, the habits of the occupants were 
plainly shown by the condition of the interior. Some were very cleanly and 
particularly neat, others were absolutely filthy and the proprietors stated that 
they had become so since taken by the occupants. Many of the rows of tene- 
ments, if furnished with an exterior coat of paint, would lose entirely the 
appearance of want and distress which the interior did not show; while in two 
or three yards nothiog but new buildings could ever make a comfortable habi- 
tation, the shanties now being used by tenants being beyond the power of occu- 
pants to make comfortable. 

The strike lasted four days, the men returning to their work at old prices, 
save in one or two instances. 
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LANSING. 
STRIKE OF TRENCH DiaGBRS. 

On the 16th of June, the men engaged in digging the trenches for the water 
pipes in the city of Lansing slopped work, claiming that it was a "physical 
impossibility" to perform the work required of them in order that they earn 
$1.25 per day. The employers were contractora from another city. They 
made the stent of each man to be the digging of a trench 30 feet in length, 
six feet in depth and two feet in width, for which $1.25 would be paid. At 
the time of stopping work the men were digging in clay, and the pick had to 
be used freely. 

The contractors claimed that so large a portion of the work would be in sand 
that the ayerage would prove their terms to be just. This view of the case 
was not indulged in by the citizens generally, and the mayor was requested to 
use his efforts in securing better terms for the workmen. It was through the 
efforts of the mayor that the workmen preserved a peaceable condition, and 
were finally given work at satisfactory wages. 

BAY CITY AND SAGINAW. 

'* SAGINAW VALLEY STRIKE." 

July 6 to September 1, 1885. The stoppage of the lumber and salt indus- 
tries of the Saginaw Valley through the months of July and August, 1885, 
entailing upon the workingmen and merchantile interests of that stction the 
greatest pecuniary loss known for years in our State from similar cause, 
excited an interest not confined to Michigan alone. 

Desiring to arrive at the cause and effect of this great stoppage of work, the 
Commissioner and Secretary of the Bureau, F. 0. Gullifer, began an investi- 
gation on the 16th of July, and completed it, so far as taking statemauts were 
concerned, on July 23. 

We found upon our arrival nearly every lumber and shingle mill and salt 
block, together with the work of the boom company, idle. One hundred and 
fifty of the Chicago Pinkerton '^special police" were on duty among the mills. 
Ten companies of State troops were under arms in the three cities. Meetings 
of workingmen were being held by appointment of the speakers, and while no 
dislurbance of the peace was heard of during the week of the investigation^ 
there was the air and the evidence of great depression upon all classes of peo- 
ple, because of the idle mills upon the river. 

That the investigation might be thorough, we visited employes in the mill 
yards and about their homos; called upon employers at their offices or about 
the board of trade; saw county and city officials at their offices; interviewed 
many business men and attended two public meetings, at which the principal 
speaker was Kepresentative T. B. Barry. 
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From these visits it was found that there were many workingmen who had 
supposed that the ^'teu hour law," passed by the last legislature, went into 
effect on the first of July, and were not aware that the law, not having been 
given immediate effect, could not become operative until 90 days after the 
adjournmeit of the body that passed it. It was found that the subject of the 
law going into effect on July 1 had been talked of during the month of June, 
but that no plans had been discussed as to enforcing the law at that time. 

July 4, 1885, came on Saturday. As is the custom, the mills all closed on 
that day and remained closed over Sunday. Monday, July 6, all but three or 
four mills were running. One of these was closed that the boilers might be 
cleaned, another for lack of a full gang reporting. Both of these were below 
Bay City, on the river, and it is here that we believe we find the commence- 
ment of the trouble that by Friday night, the 10th of July, had extended the 
length of the river, or about 20 miles. The following is the statement of W. 
B. Kouse, whose mill was closed for repairs : 

STATEMENT OF \V. B. HOUSE, MILL OWNER. 

*'My mill Was closed on Monday, July 6, for the purpose of cleaning out 
the boilers. Some six or seven of the men who were about the mill took their 
dinner pails and started for home. One man took a bandana handkerchief 
from another man's pocket, fastened it to a stick, and, as they were near 
McEwen's mill, waived it in the air and shouted, * Hurrah for ten hours.' 
McEwen's mill was not running, some of the men not having got over the 
'fourth,' and the others were around the mill. The shouting of the man 
started them going, and the strike began. The man has been here since, and 
says he only did it for fun and did not think of starting a strike. But it looks 
as though McEwen's men had been talking it over and were all ready for the 
word. 

''The papers published the fact of the passage of the' ten-hour law,' but did 
not state the time when it went into effect, and many mill men thought it was 
to become a law July 1. I had paid no attention to it, and did not know when 
it took effect. 

"My men come around at times and there is no ill-feeling between as. I 
have not tried to start since the strike commenced. One night a small party 
came to my mill and ordered me to change my fires — which were kept going 
for fire protection — under other boilers, as they said they did not like to see 
smoke coming out of the mill chimney, and said if I did not do it they would 
come in the morning with sufficient lorce to compel me to do it. I paid no 
attention to the orders and they have not come back. I employ from 40 to 50 
men, and my pay-roll averages $87.00 per day. I pay once a month. My 
men have never asked me for an increase of pay, decrease of hours, or for a 
change in pay day. 

"My docks and salt sheds are full, and I don't care to run. It would be a 
benefit to me if the strike did not end for a month. Politics is at the bottom 
of the matter." 

The above statement was made July 22. Prom this starting point we follow 
the work of closing the mills in Bay City by giving the statement of Sheriff 
Brennan, of Bay County, which was made July 19. 
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STATEMENT' OF MARTIN BRENNAN, SHERIFF OP BAY COUNTY. 

**Thi8 strike commenced on Monday last, the 6th inst. Some mills in lower 
part of city, or rather in Dolsonville, were closed for repairs. Men from these 
mills had meetings with men who have not been working this season, under 
the lead of three men named Brookmyer, Ratelle and Diedrich. They were 
formerly mill workmen. I got a telephone from Eddy Bros, that a crowd was 
trying to stop their mill. I went down and saw Brookmyer and others, pro- 
bably one hundred. I told them they must not interfere with any mills or any 
workmen. They all said they would obey the laws. There was no danger of 
the regular mill employes striking if left alone. 

**The crowd went from there to Pitts & Cranage's mill. A number of Dol- 
son, Chapin & Co.'s men went with them, that mill haying shut down. The 
men working for Pitts & Cranage would not quit work. 

'^Monday night a large meeting was held in the first ward, some four hundred 
being present. D. C. Blinn,oue 'Revere,' and others made speeches, advising 
the closing of every industry. 

** Pitts & Cranage's mill started Tuesday morning, but the men went right 
out. The crowd did not force them out, but stood outside the mill beckoning 
and shouting for the men to quit, and they quit and shut down the mill. 

*'The crowd sent a committee into Eddy Bros.' mill but the workmen would 
not talk with them, but kept on working. They then went to Hay, Butman 
& Co.'s mill where they were determined to stop the mill. I had six men with 
me and ordered them to desist and not interfere with the mill. 

** Tuesday night they had another big meeting in the park. Wednesday 
morning the crowd had doubled by accessions from the mill men where the 
mills had closed and from the idlers. Probably 500 went to Folsom & Arnold's. 
I ordered them not to go into the mill or interfere, and none of them entered 
the mill. Folsom & Arnold's men — a part of them — had not reported for work 
in the morning, and the rest of them weakened and would not work. I think 
some of them were afraid to go to work. 

** The crowd then went to the pipe factory, or pipe works. I went with them. 
A committee was sent into the mill, and the men quit work and joined the 
crowd. Eddy Bros.' men also quit. The crowd, now increased to probably 
SOO, went to Hay, Butman & Co.'s mill. They were getting more boisterous 
and noisy and were determined to stop the mill. They had clubs and were 
shouting; men went into the miil; they were ordered out, and went. Loaded carts 
attempted to come out, and the crowd commenced throwing clubs at the horses 
and drivers. I had six deputies and six policemen and endeavored to stop 
them. The men had clubs, and both myself and my officers were hit; I was 
hit with a slab. We arrested two of the leaders and I sent them to the station, 
a third man was arrested at the Third street bridge for striking a policeman, 
and he was sent to the station. We in the end drove them off. 

'^I then went to Birdsall & Barker's mill, but it had been shut down before 
the crowd or myself arrived. 

**The crowd were all sober. The leaders were generally Polanders, who 
were shoved to the front by their more cunning backers. Thursday I sent a 
man to explain to the Polanders how they were breaking the laws and what 
danger they were getting themsi>lves into, and they have not come.out since. 
I went to the lockup to see the men who had been arrested. Chief of Police 
Murphy had struck one of the men after his arrest, and it was at once reported 
that he had killed him, and great excitement was created and a large crowd 
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gathered. 1 ordered them to go away, and told them the man was not hart 
and that they should be dealt with fairly. Many went away, but still the 
crowd increased, many coming through curiosity. I went to the prosecuting 
attorney to advise an immediate hearing for these men to allay the excitement, 
the crowd wanted the men bailed at once. The prosecuting attorney was 
absent. On going back, I learned that the mayor was going to release the 
men. I found him at the lockup ready to let the men gd. I forbade him 
doing so, and said I had rather see the lockup torn down than dp it. But the 
mayor was bound to let the men go. I again told the crowd to leave and the 
men should be dealt with fairly. This action of the mayor knocked the pluck 
all out of the police. I had been struck by one of the men, but I found I 
could do no better, and with a captain of police took the men away up street 
and told them to go home. One of the men told me that he had done no work 
this summer. Thursday, the 9th inst.. Representative T. B. Barry came 
down here from Saginaw with about 50 men. A meeting was held ; Barry and 
Blinn made speeches. I learned that the men with Barry from Saginaw were 
striking * doclavollopers.' Barry invited 500 or more to go to Saginaw the 
next day. He told them they had done right so far, and advised them to keep 
on and close down everything. In the afternoon he advised them to close the 
salt blocks. I went with the mayor and saw Mr. Barry Thursday afternoon, 
before his speech. I told him that the steam was kept up on the salt blocks 
for fire protection, and they must not be stopped. Told him to tell the crowd 
this and that they must not interfere. He promised to do so, and then told 
the crowd what I had told him and then advised them to close the blocks. 

** Friday, the crowd, under the leadership of Blinn and others, got some 
barges and some tugs to tow them to Saginaw. When they were ready the 
captains of the tugs refused to take them without a permit, which they could 
not get. They came to me and wanted me to assist in getting a permit. Do 
not think they had any permit, — but they went. Blinn told the crowd to go 
op the river and down the river, and at every place where they saw steam, to 
shut down the works. The crowd returned from Saginaw about 10 p. m., 
and marched to the first ward. 

"Saturday forenoon, Blinn spoke to the crowd and urged and advised them 
to stop every industry in the city; drive watchmen from the yards; barn-men 
from the barns, so that the proprietors would have to take care of their own 
horses ; and even the servant girls from the kitchens. 

**0a Saturday evening, the Knights of Labor assumed control of the strike 
and shut down on Blinn. Sunday afternoon I was called on by a committee of 
the Knights of Labor, who stated that they had requested the mayor to 
appoint fifty or more K. of L. as special policemen. The mayor couldn't do 
it, and they now wanted me to deputize them. I told them I would do so, but the 
men must be under my absolute control, must be ready at all times to obey 
orders and to protect property in all cases. None of the Knights of Labor 
came to be deputized. 

"Monday, there was a very large procession and speaking in the park, a 
large majority of the crowd being armed with clubs. 

"On Tuesday the Governor came from Saginaw and was met at the Prazer 
House by the authorities and a large number of citizens — about 170 being 
present — and talked over the situation thoroughly. There was on the street a 
large procession carrying banners or a banner upon which were the words 'In 
God we Trust,* *K. of L.' I informed them of the Governor being in the 
Frazer House. 
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''No citizens were invited; it was sapposed that all interested in the matter 
would come. After a thorough discussion, the following resolution was 
offered and adopted unanimously: 

'^Mesolved, That a committee of five (5) be appointed to set forth the rea- 
sons why protection is necessary, to request the sheriff to call upon the Gover- 
nor for sufficient aid to preserve the peace, and to consult with the sheriff 
hereafter. 

The following persons were named as the committee : 

E. A. Cooley, attorney at law. 

L. L. Hotchkiss, lumber manufacturer. 

W. H. Tousey, hardware merchant. 

H. P. Merrill, wholesale grocer. 

L. S. Goman, druggist. 

''I met this committee and stated that I did not know as the time had 
arrived to call for troops, as I had seen no violence since Wednesday. Mr. 
Barker, of Birdsall & Barker, appeared before us and stated that that same 
morning stiikers had come to his mill, assaulted an employe with an iron 
poker and threatened to knock out his brains. Mr. Lewis^ of Miller & Lewis, 
also stated that about the same things had occurred at his planing mill, where 
the men were only working ten hours at the usual pay. Mr. Cranage, of Pitts 
& Cranage, said about the same things had occurred at their salt block the 
same morning, strikers pulling the fires from under their furnaces. 

'' I then said if such was the case, in the face of assurances given by the 
Knights of Labor that they would preserve order, I should certainly make a 
requisition on the Governor for troops, and I did so. The Governor immedi- 
ately ordered the troops and they arrived Wednesday morning, the 15th. The 
Pinkerton men had been ordered by the mill owners previously and had arrived 
Sunday. 

'* If I could have had one hundred men to deputize at the outset I could have 
stopped all trouble, but the men would not agree to serve only to protect the 
property of their own employers. It is Grand Army men who are now offering 
their services as deputies.*' 

In answer tofthe question if he did not think the troops could be spared now 
and sent back to their homes, Mr. Brennan said : 

**I think the troops can be spared now; they can be brought back quick if 
necessary. Think the men have settled down to a determined hang. I could 
not get arms from the Governor for deputies. I think each city ought to have 
arms for the purpose of arming deputies, or the Governor ought to have the 
same power to furnish arms that he has to furnish troops." 

The troops were all withdrawn from Bay County on the two following days. 

Having noticed how the mills were closed in Bay County and the embarka- 
tion of the invited strikers for Saginaw County, we turn to the landing of the 
party at East Saginaw and give the statements of officials concerning the same. 
It is to be understood that the river divides East Baginaw from the town of 
Carrolton and from Saginaw City, aud that parties crossing the bridges from 
East Saginaw passed out of the police jurisdiction of that city and could not 
be arrested by its police for misdemeanors committed on the opposite or west 
side. 
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STATEMENT OF T. DAILEY MOWER, CHIEF OF POLICE, EAST SAGINAW. 

**The first strike occurred among the * dockwoUopers ' last Tuesday, the 
7th instant. They had been receiving 30 cents an hour for loading vessels 
and struck for 40 cents. Mr. Barry arranged with these men to go to Bay 
City with him and invite the men on a strike there to come up to Saginaw. 

**When the strikers came from Bay City they landed at Ten Eyck^s 
dock and were met by Barry and the striking ^dockwollopers,' with a band. 
They went to German street, where they were addressed by Barry and adjourned 
for dinner. 

'* There was a meeting of the board of police commissioners, the mayors of 
East Saginaw and Saginaw, the sheriff and myself being held at the police 
headquarters. We sent for Mr. Barry ; did not find him at first; found Mr. 
Blinn and invited him to the meeting; soon after found Mr, Barry, who also 
came. 

"Mr. Barry was asked what his programme was for thp afternoon. • He 
replied that their object was to make ten hours a day's work. The mayor of 
this city asked just what they were going to do. He said they would have 
committees go to each mill and invite the men to join them. In answer to the 
question by Commissioner Carlisle, what he proposed to do if the men would 
not join them, he said we shall have nothing to do with them, won't speak to 
them, will ostracise them, if we meet them on the street will pass them by, 
will * boycott' them. 

" When we came out Blinn said they came as law abiding citizens and would 
not do any harm or break any laws. Mr. Barry said it was his strike ; the 
men came on his invitation ; it was his movement and he would be personally 
responsible for any and all damages or misconduct. 

"I sent Captain Walsh of my force over the bridge with the crowd — anothei 
member of the force went part of the way — and the captain can tell you what 
he knows of their actions." 

STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN WALSH, EAST SAGINAW POLICE. 

*' There was, I think, from 1,000 to 1,200 in the crowd when they crossed 
the bridge, about one-half from Bay City, Barry and Blinn leading. They 
marched very regularly across the bridge, but when they reached Patterson's 
mill, which is just at the end of the bridge, they made a grand rush for the 
mill. Part of them were armed with clubs and began shouting * Shut her 
down,' 'shut her down,' 'come out,' 'come out.' They crowded into the mill 
in a big jam. The machinery was kept running for some minutes after the 
crowd went into the mill — perhaps five or seven — but was then closed. The 
mill men did not fall in with the crowd ; they did not seem to be prepared for 
it, and very few went with the strikers when they left. I was only sent to 
watch them and see what they would do ; this mill is in Carrollton. 

"The crowd then went to Whittier's mill and acted the same. Neither 
Barry nor Blinn tried to stop them. Men rushed into every door and opening 
jn the mill. This mill was closed; then the crowd divided, part going to 
Williams' mill and part to C. E. Eddy's. I saw them going among the slab 
pilers, pulling and hauling the slab men about and obliging them to quit and 
go with them. « 

•'The crowd at Williams' mill, after closing it, turned about and joined the 
Eddy party. Then I came back and afterwards met the crowd at Wright's 
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mill. Did not see the sheriff that afternoon. I saw the crowd break in the 
gates at Barnard's milL I did not go inside, so did not see the attack on 
Chapman nor any of the work that was done inside. I saw Barry inside the 
fence talking to men outside and telling them to keep quiet until they returned 
— **they'' being the committee who were going into the mill. The crowd 
obeyed. Barry appeared to have complete control of them. 

" One man from Bay City had on a plug hat on which was painted * 10 
hours/ he also had a kind of banner on which were the words * ten hours or no 
sawdust.' He had climbed on top of one of the gate-posts. I saw some one 
signal him from the insideof the fence. He jumped down into the yard, when 
the crowd surged through the gate and into the mill yard. It was a howling 
mob. I expected trouble and kept on the outside of the crowd. Saturday 
was comparatively quiet ; there were some speeches made and the balance of 
the mills were closed." 

The same day that the above statements of police officials were made, July 
20, the following statement by Sheriff Mclntyre, of Saginaw County, was given 
to us in his office at the jail in Saginaw City : 

STATEMENT OF ANGUS MCINTYBE, SHERIFF OF SAGINAW COUNTY. 

*^The morning we heard the strikers were coming I was in the court room 
at Saginaw City. A messenger came and asked me to go Co Burr's bank. I 
did so. Burr said : ' Mayor Estabrook of East Saginaw has telephoned for 
you and Mayor Benjamin to come to police headquarters. East Saginaw.' Wo 
went and there met Mayor Estabrook, the police commissioners, and some 
citizens of East Saginaw. This was about 11 o'clock a. m., Friday, July 10. 
Heard there one boat load of men from Bay City iiad landed at Ten Eyck's 
dock, near F. & P. M. Railroad. Messages were received from mills along the 
river which the men had passed coming up. I was not prepared to meet them, 
and, in my opinion, it was a hard matter to st6p them. I did not go near 
them when they landed. 

'' Each man of our meeting had suggestions to make. One thought it best 
to call out the militia at once and march them on a street parallel with the 
streets the crowd took. I did not agree with him, but thought the troops 
would irritate the men. 

**The crowd, after landing, went to German street and were addressed by 
Mr. Barry. Don't know whether Barry was with them when they landed; 
don't think he was. D. C. Blinn was with them. After the speech the crowd 
dispersed for dinner. I proposed at the meeting, and some agreed with me, to 
send for Mr. Barry and bring him before the meeting and ask him what the 
crowd were here for and what he intended to do. 

'' A proclamation was then drawn up and signed by the mayors of East Sag- 
inaw and Saginaw City and myself, allowing them to go through the streets, 
but warning them to be peaceable and not interfere with any one, 

** Mr. Blinn came before Mr. Barry did; did not send for Blinn; I knew 
nothing of Blinn until he came. Soon after Barry came; he was asked the 
busineBs of the crowd and what they intended to do. He said he had been 
called to Bay City the day before and had invited the men to come to Saginaw 
and have a good social time. The men came and he intended to march peace- 
ably and quietly to each mill and invite the mill men to come out of the mill 
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and ask that ten hours be a day's work. Don't think 'same pay^ was men- 
tioned. He said if any of the mill men wanted to remain at work they could, 
but the rest would have nothing to do with them; wouldn't interfere with 
them or associate with them. Don't know as be was asked if they would enter 
mills and force workmen to quit. He (^Barry) pledged himself if any depre- 
dations were committed by the men, we could hang him for it. Said he was 
responsible for their good behavior, there should be no vriolence and they would 
act like gentlemen. 

'^I went from the meeting at East Saginaw police headquarters to organize 
my forces in Saginaw City, only intending to keep order, as I knew I had not 
force enough to stop them. I did not see them at Patterson's mill, or any 
mill, before they came to Court street. I first saw the crowd at Court street, 
in Saginaw City. Barry was heading the Saginaw men and Blinn the Bay 
City men. There was about 500 in each crowd. I had no conference or par- 
ley with them. They were here about one and one-half hours. They had 
been to three mills in Saginaw City before I saw them. They shut down Geo. 
F. Williams & Bros.' mill by turning off the steam ; myself and under sheriff 
had followed them to Williams' mill. I think it was men from among the 
strikers turned off the steam, but am not sure; a number went into the mill. 

** Could not say whether the workmen of mills visited joined the crowd after 
the mills shut down or not. 

''From Williams' they went to N. & A. Barnard's. Myself and under sheriff 
took a short cut over to Barnard's from Williams' mill. The street gate was 
locked and police officers at the gate. Think there were six — four, or five, or 
six — maybe more ; we only had ten in the city. A large crowd remained at 
the gate. Air. Barnard told me he forbid them coming in. Mr. Barry and 
some more men came into the yard; they must have jumped the fence, but I 
did not see them, as I was inside the grounds. Two or three men, one being 
Barry, went up into the mill, and after being there some time came down. 
Barry stood talking with me and the under sheriff; told us men wanted the 
ten hours, but did not like to quit. Don't know as he said they didn't like 
to quit. While talking with Barry about the situation, a crowd of, I should 
judge, one hundred came through the gate into the mill yard. Think 
they pushed the gate before them. Think this gate is across a street 
which runs some distance into the yard, but Barnard had permission 
from the Council to put the gate there, so it was the same as his own 
property. The crowd marched up to the mill and commenced throwing 
chunks, blocks, clubs, or whatever you have a mind to call them, at the mill. 
Barry ordered them to stop right off, insisted upon it, and they stopped. The 
mill was closed after the club throwing. Barry's influence made them stop 
throwing clubs. 

"I then heard some man had drawn a revolver on some of the crowd, one 
of Barnard's men. I saw a cluster together in lower part of mill and was 
making for them when Mr. Chapman, the mill foreman, was passing through 
the lower part of the mill ; some one in the crowd said * there he is,' and the 
crowd surged right in towards him and commenced striking at him with clubs, 
Mr. Chapman backing away from them as well as he could, and I and my 
under sheriff was getting to him as fast as we could. Barry got to him first, 
got hold of Chapman and kept backing with* him towards the stairway or road- 
way leading to the tramway, and ordered the crowd at the top of his voice to 
stop, at the same time gesticulating and swinging his arms. Barry at last got 
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Chapmau ou the tramway. I and my under sheriff got to the roadway, and, 
with the assistance of some men in the crowd whom I did not know, succeeded 
in keeping the crowd from going on the tramway, and then it quieted down. 

"The crowd then left Barnard's and went to Cameron & Merrell's mill and 
Green, Ring & Co.'s mill, but the mills had been closed before the men arrived. 

"They (the crowd) then came back to the bridge and went across to South 
Saginaw. I did not follow. Don't think the full crowd went to upper mills. 

"I telegraphed the Governor Sunday, asking for the two home companies of 
troops and that two other companies be held in readiness if wanted. 

"Monday I deputized 70 deputy sheriffs, some from among the working- 
men ; no mill men ; might be one or two. The men deputized were men who 
offered themselves. 

" The Governor responded at once, and the captains of the home companies 
— one reported that night and the other the next morning. Gapt. Trask's 
company (Saginaw City) had been ordered under arms Saturday night by the 
Governor, at the request of the mayor, unknown to me. On Sunday I was 
sent for to go to Mayor Benjamin's place of business. I did so. The mayors 
of East Saginaw and Saginaw, one police commissioner of East Saginaw and 
some of the mill owners of Saginaw City were there. They requested me to 
make a requisition for four companies on the spot. Some thought they should 
bring a Gatliug gun and preferred the Lansing company. I refused to do it, 
as I did not see any necessity for it. I told them I would order the East Sagi- 
naw company to be in readiness at their armory, and would ask the Governor 
to have two more companies in readiness. They then asked me to change the 
order they had made for Capt. Trask's company, so that all the orders or 
requisitions would come from me, and I did so. I had nothing to do with the 
Pinkerton men." 

The following statement, made by Mayor Benjamin, of Saginaw City, will 
show how the Pinkerton men were ordered : 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, MAYOR OF SAGINAW CITY. 

** We held our first meeting of city and county authorities Friday, July 10. 
Present: the two mayors, police commissioners and citizens generally. The 
meeting was held at East Saginaw. When the meeting was over, the com- 
missioners, Mayor Estabrook, Sheriff Mclntyre and myself staid at police 
headquarters and sent for Mr. Barry. Both Barry and Blinn came. Barry 
was asked what he and the crowd intended to do. He said he had invited 
these men to come from Bay City and that they were going to the different 
mills and invite the men to quit work and ask for ten hours. If any refused 
to quit they vrould leave them alone and go on. That was all they intended 
to do. Mr. Barry said, in effect, that he would hold his liberty and his life 
responsible for the peaceable action of the men. We had issued a proclama- 
tion ; Barry said there was no need of it — there would be no demonstrations, 
violent or ungentlemanly conduct. We did not think the crowd would go to 
the mills in a mass. Mr. Barry gave us to understand that a committee would 
visit each mill, and if the men did not want to quit they would leave them. 

** Before the men got to Barnard's mill Mr. Barnard served a notice on me, 
stating that the crowd was coming and notifying me he should hold the city 
responsible for any damage, etc. I did not see the attack on Mr. Chapman. 
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"Very few of our mill men were in the rowd, but the strieking *dockwal- 
lopers ' were there. 

**I telegraphed the Governor that the situation was critical and asked for aid, 
July 11. At 6 : 40 p. m. a message was received from him saying: * Call upon 
Capt. Trask's company if needed.' 

''Sunday morning there was another meeting of the business men, police 
commissioners of East Saginaw and the mayors of the two cities. We sent 
for Sheriff Mclntyre and asked him to call for four companies of troops ; he 
refused to do it. We then compromised with the sheriff by having him order 
out the two local companies and request the Governor to hold two companies 
in readiness. The meeting was unanimously in favor of hiring outside help. 
I telegraphed Pinkertou to see if he could send fifty men. The East Saginaw 
people wanted me to send for fifty men for them, so I changed the order and 
sent for one hundred men." 

The following expressions and opinions of workingmen, mill owners, and 
business men are but a portion of those gathered by the Commissioner, but 
give all the variety of thought expressed, without repeating opinions : 

OPINIONS OF WORKINGMEN. 

No. 1. "Think ten hours enough for a day's work. Did not quit work until 
mill was stopped by crowd." 

No. 2. " We were driven out of the mills ; did not want to stop work." 

No. 3. **My boss shut down before the strikers got to us; he was afraid of 
damage to the mill. Think ten hours enough for a day's work, but did not 
want to quit work." 

No. 4. '* I am getting $3.00 a day and am satisfied, but feel that ten hours 
is enough for a day's work. Expected when law went into force mills would 
run ten hours. Would not dare to go to work until several mills started ; would 
be called *rat,' *scab,' etc., and my family would find it unpleasant." 

No. 6. "No, sir, I would not go to work until a good many others did. I 
am afraid of being knocked down after day's work." 

No. 6. "Have been threatened that if I don't hold out I will be marked." 

No. 7. "Am willing to go to work and to meet my bosses, but want ten 
hours for a day's work ; am willing to concede something." 

No. 8. "Believe if the men who talked this strike up would quit and leave 
us alone, we would be able to go to work very soon." 

No. 9. "Have not lived fifty years without learning somethings; among 
them patience. But this being forced into idleness is trying to my patience; 
it is cussed." 

No. 10. "Think it all right for each mill to settle its troubles with its own 
men." [This was a most common remark by very many men. — Commis- 
sioner.] 

No. 11. "Many mill workmen are now in earnest for the ten hours at same 
pay who had no desire to strike, but were forced to do so by a large crowd, 
armed with clubs, coming into the mills and ordering the sawyers not to cut 
another board. The crowd appeared to be all sober, but overran the mill and 
made all quit." 

No. 12. "Think now the men are out they will hang for ten hours' work at 
eleven hours' pay. Wages were cut down on all hands last spring, and the men 
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did not object Am married; receive $1.75 per day; received $L8?| per day 
last year at same work (assistaDt engJDeer). Cost of living aboat same as last 
year. Am still at work and ander pay. Think if there had been no cut in 
wages last spring there would have been no strike.'^ 

i^io. 13. Yard foreman. **Don't know whether the men would make any 
concessions from their demand for ten hours and old WHges. Lowest wages 
paid in this mill, $1.50 per day. No uniform rate of wages for all the mills 
could be fixed, owing to the difference in the construction of the milk and 
their facilities for doing work," 

No. 14. Group of four (one speaking, others assenting). **The days begin 
to get long. We have stayed here at the house all the time since the strike 
began ; have not been with any crowd ; our mill was closed before the strikers 
arrived; our men were at work for less pay by from twenty-five to fifty cents 
per day than last year for same work. Think it is the loafers and idlers, who 
don't care whether the mills ever run and would not work in them if they did, 
who are doing the -mischief." 

No. 15. Another group (men who work on the boom at the mill). ^'No 
work for boom men until mills start again. Think the men of Saginaw did 
not want to strike, but now that they were out they will stick for ten hours 
and same pay as they had been receiving. Would not dare to go to work 
except at ten hours and old pay. Not afraid of harm while at mill, but afraid 
nights and afterwards afraid for family. Did not go with the strikers at all; 
care nothing about either the troops or Pinkerton men being here ; don't think 
much of the latter." 

In several different instances, and at different mills, the men were questioned 
as to why thef staid about the mills. The answers showed that the men con- 
sidered more of danger from fire than when the mills were in activity, from 
carelessness of smoking or other causes, and they felt an interest in protecting 
the property. This position of the men led many times to an inquiry as to the 
kind of men their employers were, their disposition towards em ploy 6i, etc. 
Invariably came the reply, "Best on the river;" but when asked the dispo- 
sition of the proprietors of the mill above or below them, the answer was quite 
as ready, "He's a mean one." It was evident that the mill owners had the 
friendship of their own men and had many faults in the eyes of the men of 
other mills. 

In conversation with mill owners, it was an exception to find one who had 
not a kind feeling for his men. Said one: "Sir, I have a large mill interest; 
I think I feed 1,500 mouths; I have a little money in bank; I am perfectly 
willing to go to my men and say, * Here, take all my property aud look after 
it for me, I am going away.' When I should return, sir, the report of these 
men would show a faithful stewardship. Why, sir, I pay all I can at present 
price of lumber; my men know it, and, but for political demagogues, no trouble 
would occur in this valley." 

A few brief statements of mill owners are given as follows : — 

No. 1. "My men quit work without expressing themselves as dissatisfied or 
asking for any changes of existing rules, and now, if they go to work again 
this year, it must be at old hours and at old pay. I like my men but will 
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nerer snbmit to have any committee or anybody else dtctate ho^ long my mill 
shall run or what wages I shall pay." 

No. 2. ''I think now this strike had been talked up a long time before it 
started, and it was precipitated by a lot of idlers and men not employed in the 
mills." 

No. 3. "Have always run my own business and always will. To prevent my 
mill being shut by a mob, I had it closed before they arrived. Have tried hard 
to have my men come and talk with me and say what they wanted, but none 
have come. Have paid off all my hands and don't care whether the mill starts 
again this season or not." 

No. 4. "Am employing about 125 men. Of this number only seven were 
working for $1.25 per day, the rest were receiving from $l.37J to $i.50 per 
day, the average; being $1.74. The cut in men's wages this spring made our 
pay roll $30.00 per day less than last year. We receive five shillings less per 
1,000 feet for sawing this year than last; we average l(i6,000 feet per day, so 
that wo receive $103.50 less for our work per day than last year. This strike 
can never be settled until political demagogues, acting as leaders, are sent to 
the rear." 

No. 5. "We saw by the thousand. In 1879 and 1880 we received $3 00 per 
thousand for sawing. In 1881 and 1882 we received $2.75 per thousand. For 
1885 we have contracted for only 6,000,000 feet at $2.00 per thousand, other 
mills sawing for $1.75 per thousand. Our capacity is 16,000,000 feet for the 
season. We employ 90 to 100 men. We made no reduction of wages from 
1881 to close of 1884. The average wages in 1884 were $1.98 per day, in 
1885 they are $1.72 per day. Prom 1881 to present year the decrease in 
profits has-been fifty per cent; in wages the decrease has been sixteen per 
cent." 

No. 6. ^' We were in the habit of paying our men once a month. On the 
18th of June they sent a petition to our office asking to be paid once in two 
weeks, and giving as a reason that having the money they could buy cheaper 
from the huckster's wagons. We readily saw the point, and though it made 
much more work in our office we willingly agreed to comply with their request, 
but told them as the first half of the month had more than gone by, we would 
put the system in operation next month ; this appeared to be satisfactory. 

" When the crowd reached our mill it was running and I don't think the 
men wanted to strike, but they were forced out — not by personal violence, but by 
calling them names^ telling them to quit, etc. At a meeting of our mill pro- 
prietors a committee of three, including myself, was appointed to meet a 
delegation of the strikers and see if we could not effect a compromise. 

** We met them and told them we had come to see if we could not effect a 
compromise. One, a man who has no regular occupation^ but sometimes rents 
lath mills and hires others to do the work, got up and moved to adjourn ; he 
said they were not there for a compromise, that they had published their 
resolutions and were going to stand by them. He made an exciting speech ; 
charged the mill owners with robbing their employes, keeping them so poor 
they could not send their children to school, and with getting rich out of their 
very life's blood. 

''Better counsel prevailed and I was permitted to reply to him, but no good 
could come of argument, as the first speaker had excited the men too much. 
We could have arranged matters but for two or three agitators (not workmen). 
Our stablemen were ordered out, and if it had not been for the Pinkerton men 
our kitchen girls would have been driven out. 
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^' Oar foreman, who has been with us ten years, and in that time has made 
half as much money as we have, having a very large farm in good shape, came 
near losing his head through threats, etc. His salary is $1,200 per year. 

" We employ regularly 100 to 115 men ; they have not come near us to state 
their grievance or say what they want. When our committee was talking with 
one of the Knights of Labor committee I asked a prominent member (not one 
who ever does a day's work for wages) if we should start the mills at 11 hours as 
before, if the Knights of Labor would protect our men and property. He said 
he had no authority to answer that question, but if we would start at 10 hours 
with 11 hours' pay the Knights of Labor would protect us. Politics is at the 
bottom of this ; all political parties are catering to a mob for political purposes. 

"We should have been in the hands of a mob but for the prompt action of 
our sheriff. The same prominent member of the Knights of Labor committee 
is a politician ; he tells the men they will be taken care of for sixty days. We 
had to have the Pinkerton men ; could not have done without them." 

No. ?. Bay City. "I do not think there would have been any need of calling 
for ' Pinkerton men ' if this had been a regular strike, for our regular working- 
men would not destroy our property. But when a howling mob was made up 
of the worst idle bummers of our cities and they were led or egged on by 
agitators and political demagogues, none of whom ever pretended to earn 
wages, and some of whom were defeated candidates for office still hoping to 
*get there ' by labor votes (which they won't get), I say when we saw such a 
crowd we were afraid that under excitement our mills might be burned, and 
so we called for the Pinkertons. If our sheriff had been sustained by other 
authorities we could have got along without the Pinkertons." 

Statements from business men were harder to get than any others. A free 
expression was: "We are afraid of a 'boycott' if we should be known as 
expressing what we feel." While some told us that they would not say any- 
thing pertaining to the strike further than the whole blame for its origin and 
continuance could be placed upon "discarded politicians." We give two or 
three statements in full as secured from business men. 

No. 1. " The whole bottom of this strike is politics, and, from soon after its 
start, has been run by a lot of political demagogues for their own purposes. 
The men who keep the thing going live here in Bay City; they are not mill 
men and have no business in the matter. 

" The strike was very ill advised and was started by demagogues, but the 
mill workmen, after being obliged to stop work, want the ten hours before 
they begin work again. ' I think a little concession ought to be made by both 
sides." 

No. 2. Bay City. "I believe no concerted plan had been considered by 
workingmen before the strike took place, but that the start was unpremeditated 
and at once taken hold of by agitators who advised a continuance and growth 
until all mills in the valley should be closed. I believe that an adjustment of 
any differences between employer and employe would be brought about at 
once but for the position of certain men who claim to be Knights of Labor, 
but are publicly known as politicians and in no sense as workingmen. 

'* The responsibility for the great loss daily falling upon our citizens, of all 
classes, must rest upon these men who are advising the workingmen to hold 
out." 
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No. 3. *' The first day I recognized every 'bum* and every * drunk* that I 
have seen around Bay City for years in the crowd ; they were men who never 
work and would not work if offered five dollars per day. 

**The next day there were some mill workingnien in the crowd, men from 
the mills not running. I heard this strike talked of as possible as early as 
June 1. Many men thought the ten-hour law went into effect July 1. Some 
were told to the contrary, but would not believe it. 

" The great mistake was when our mayor released the men who had been 
arrested, and by so doing, in effect, told the crowd that a mistake had been 
made in arresting the men, or that the crowd could run things to suit them- 
selves. If Chief of Police Murphy had been properly backed he would have 
quelled this trouble, although he ought not to have struck one of the men after 
he was arrested. He is a good officer. 

" I am in sympathy with the strike to the extent that I think ten hours long 
enough to work in these saw-mills, but I am opposed to the way the strike was 
inaugurated and the way it has been and is now being run.'* 

The foregoing statements were all taken from persons who had, until this 
time, never been personally met by the Commissioner ; no knowledge of their 
views relative to the strike was had by him prior to his call for their statements. 
We believe them to most fairly express the sentiments of the different classes 
represented. 

A speech made by Representative Barry, occupying one hour and thirty 
minutes and to an audience of between 300 and 400 people, one-half of whom 
were working people, in a park in East Saginaw was most attentively listened 
to by the Commissioner, and a stenographic report was also taken ac his 
instance. 

We had noticed the almost entire absence of drunkenness in the valley during 
the week of our stay. In fact, it was said to us by authorities that there was 
less of drunkenness among the idlers than usual. There were two reasons in 
our mind for this state of sobriety during a period of such extended idleness 
The one, that the workingmen of the mills now closed were nearly all about 
their homes or mills and not inclined to any dissipation ; the other, that the 
idlers (regulars) had come within the sound of Mr. Barry's voice, with others, 
and had been influenced by his strong appeal to "leave intoxicating drink 
alone daring the strike." It was our privilege to hear Mr. Barry make such 
an appeal, and we believe it had weight with some of his hearers, as we believe 
did other subject matter of his talk. Mr. Barry, at the time of this speech, 
stated that the mill owners were all notified in the spring of this year of the 
desire of the employes for a reduction of working hours to ten per day. This 
statement demanded an investigation, for if such notification had been made, 
both employer and employ6 had good reason to feel that a disturbed condition 
of sentiment prevailed as to hours of labor. We, therefore, made a thorough 
enquiry, asking mill owners and mill men in Bay City and East Saginaw if 
any such notification or demand had been made. A negative answer was given 
14 
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in every instance. In Saginaw Oityone mill owner was found who said ''he 
thought that in the spring he heard some of his men talking of the matter, 
but never heard it spoken of among mill* owners/' Neither could we find 
among mill owners in Saginaw City any copy of a circular note which, it wa^ 
said, had been sent to them by employes. Believing, however, that some action 
had been taken by men in South Saginaw and Saginaw City, we asked the 
cooperation of a special agent in securing a copy of the circular, which we 
give below. There is no evidence that any great publicity was given to this 
circular, though Mr. Barry probably thought there had been. 

[COPY OP CIKCDLAR.] 

Saginaw City, May 6, 1885. 
Drar Sir: 

At a joint meeting of the labor organizations of Saginaw City and South Saj^i- 
naw, a committee or seven was appoinied to confer with a like committee of mill 
owners in regard to Hours to he worked In ttie mills. We helieve that the hours of 
labor in the mills should be reduced to 10 per day. We further believe ttiat it will 
be better for mill owners, as well as to the workingmen; and for this reason we wish 
to meet the owners of mills on fair and impartial footing, and endeavour to come to 
a satisfactory understanding. We therefore request that the mill owners of Saginaw 
City and South Saginaw meet and appoint a committee of seven to confer with us. 
Please' name tlie place ol meeting, and at any time within two weeks from date of 
this request. Any place you may please to name in Saginaw City for the meeting 
of the Committee will satisfy us. 

The K. of L. Hall, in Beach & Andre Block, Court street, can be had free of charge, 
on any afternoon. Yours Respectfully, 

ABBOT E. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman Workingmen^s Committee, 



EFFORTS TO RESUME WORK. 

While the work of the investigation of the origin and continuance of this 
strike was earnestly prosecuted by the Commissioner, he also made strenuous 
efforts to bring about a speedy resumption of the industries found idle because 
of the strike. 

In such efforts but two classes seemed to be properly interested — the employer 
and the employ6. While a third party, the mercantile interests^ were materially 
interested, it required an adjustment of differences between the first two classes 
before all other interests could be benefited. 

In the efforts to bring the employer and employ^ together upon a basis of 
equity, the fact that ** ten hours'* for a day's work was a right and reasonable 
request, one in full harmony with the betterment and advancement in social 
condition of the employe, was positively argued by the Commissioner. In con- 
nection with the making of **ten hours" a day's work in the mills, he also 
asked that no cut in wages upon those receiving $1.50 per day, or less, should 
be made. He asked that each mill owner should call his employes together, 
and, treating them as his business family, start out upon the above basis and 
make such further arrangements as justice and equity demanded, believing 
that a resumption of work would be the result. While a few mill owners 
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objected to any arrangement that should bring aboat a resumption of work 
except npon the same basis in vogae when the mills stopped, a very large 
majority were in favor of our proposition, or else of having a committee of 
mill owners and mill workmen jointly adopt a plan npon which all mills should 
resume. 

The few referred to argued that their mills were closed by a mob/and that 
to start up again upon any basis of hours and wages other than those in force 
when closed was an acknowledgment of the right of outside forces to stop 
industry at any time. In fact nearly all mill owners expressed similar senti- 
ment, while all, save those sawing upon contract, claimed that at no time in 
years were they so willing to have their mills remain closed as a pecuniary 
benefit to themselves. 

But, outside of the few, the willingness to end the loss to wage earners of 
their wages and to revive the business of the valley made them willing to 
attempt a resumption upon the basis referred to. 

The employes were talked with, and aside from a few who were getting the 
highest wages, a wish to arrange with their employers was expressed. Several 
mill owners attempted thus to meet their men, but a few only, in most instances, 
came at the invitation. 

An investigation of the cause for non-attendance of the mill workmen at 
meetings with their employers led to the discovery that advice was being given 
"to hold out," that "they would be care«l for a long time" and in the end 
the demand of '' ten hours and old wages " would be fully complied with. A few 
mills made arrangements with their employes and resumed work, as will be 
seen in the statement showing the "number of days mills were idle." Others 
resumed and, running one or two days, again closed for lack of workmen, the 
men having been advised to ''quit and hold out." 

With this apparent failure of our efforts came the feeling to the mill owners 
that they had done all that could be expected of them, and now their mills 
could remain idle. Still determined to bring about a resumption of labor if 
possible, the mill owners were asked to name a committee of five to meet an 
equal number of workingmen and an equal number of merchants in Bay City. 
The meeting was arranged with the understanding on the part of the employers 
that they would meet only workingmen and business men ; no committee of any 
association made up of others than workingmen would they confer with. The 
meeting was called for three o'clock, July 23. The mill owners and business men 
were on hand, awaiting until four o'clock brought the information that the work- 
ingmen were advised not to appoint a special committee, but that, unless the mill 
owners would meet a committee already appointed, no meeting would be 
held. An adjournment sine die was at once made, with the declaration by the 
mill owners that they " would never meet a committee of politicians as repre- 
sentatives of the workingmen when there were no workingmen among them, to 
discuss matters that interested the workingmen only." 
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Efforts for a resumption of work of all the mills had failed. The wage- 
earner was being kept from earning his daily wage by a class of "political 
demagogues." This was not the work of any political party as a party, for the 
better men of all parties deprecated the efforts to block the wheels of industry. 
It was the work of men identified (at some one time at least) with some one of 
the several political parties ; men who sought office ; men who had not the full 
respect of their several parties, and had at times failed to be elected. They 
were not workingmen ; they earned no wages; ^ they joined the Knights of 
Labor for their own political purpose ; they were of the class described by 
Grand Master Workman T. V. Powderly of the Knights of Labor, who, speaking 
of the classes excluded from the order, names " professional politicians," and 
says " they sometimes get in, but when discovered are ejected." These men who 
assumed to be the friends of the mill workingmen, in Bay City especially, and 
advised a continuance of idleness, knowing that the pecuniary loss to the men 
and the whole valley had assumed fearful proportions, had "got in" to the 
Knights of Labor order and had not been "ejected." The workingmen listened 
to their sophistry of argument, and being mentally influenced by the daily 
depression of mind, as they saw no wages for daily work as formerly, were led 
to feel that " truly these are our friends." The awakening to the truth of the 
real object actuating those politicians came at an expensively late hour to the 
workingmen, but we believe the intelligence of the employes of the Saginaw 
Valley, as well as of the State at large, will cause them to see that men who 
advise a continuance of daily loss of wages, rather than adjust their differences 
with their employers in honest conference, are "agitators" and "political 
demagogues," having nothing to lose, but are desirous of gaining the favor 
and votes of honest men of toil, even though they financially ruin the objects 
of their prey in the attempt. 

With the information gained and given in the preceding pages, we give, as 
we believe, a reasonable conclusion that the responsibility for the long con- 
tinuance of enforced idleness in the Saginaw Valley this summer does not lay 
with the mill workingmen nor the mill owners, nor with the Knights of Labor 
as an order, but does attach directly to the ^few " professional politicians" 
who, in the guise of Knights of Labor, were using their place in the order in 
direct violation of the principles announced by its greatest authority. 



THE RESULT. 

In giving the result or effect of the "Saginaw strike " upon the people living 
in the valley, we show in part the number of days the mills were closed, the 
loss of money in wages to the employes, the effect financially upon the mill 
owners, and the probable effect upon the consumers of the products of the mills 
and salt blocks. 
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NUMBER OF DAYS MILLS WERE CLOSED. 

There were three classes of industries closed between July 6 and Sept. 1, 
1885 — lumber, shingles and salt. Of the lutnbor mills several sawed by the 
thousand feet upon contract, others owned their own logs, while very many of 
each had salt blocks attached. 

Shingle Mills.— There were 17 of these mills closed. 

Three (3) were closed 30 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 6 days each. 

Twelve (12) were closed respectively, 3, 5, 9, 10, 14, 15, 21, 24i, 25, 27, 30i, 44 days. 

Total number of days closed, 17 mills 33o 

Average number of days closed 19J 

Number of shingles uncut because of strike 25,739,000 

Lumber Mills,— There were 61 of these mills closed. 

Six (6) were closed 44 days each. 

Five (o) were closed 30 days each. 

Five (6) were closed 31 days each. 

Three (3) were closed 26 days each. 

Three (3) were closed 46 days each. 

Three (3) were closed 48 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 25 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 27 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 33 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 36 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 42 days each. 

Two (2) were closed 45 days each. 

Twenty-four (24; were closed respectively, 2i, 5, 6, 8J, 9, 15, 16, 16^, 17, 20, 21, 21 J, 
23, 30}, 32, 32i, 35, 41, 42^, 43, 43i, 44^, 45i, 50. 

Total days closed, 61 mills 1,965| 

Average number of days closed 32J 

Totaldaily wages paid in 78 mills at time ot closing 39,864.64 

Total loss of wages in 78 mills during strike $302,818.90 

Amount of lumber uncut because of strike (feet) 191,971,000 

Boom Company.— This company was closed 43 days. 

Daily wages paid by boom company $825.00 

Total loss of wages, 43 days of strike $35,475.00 

Estimated cost in wages of putting total unmanufactured product of the 

mills upon vessels or cars $47,320.57 

Grand total of loss in wages $385,614.47 

Of the mills and companies addressed^ one refused to answer our questions 
and three were closing up their affairs. 

EFFECT UPON MILL OWNERS. 

It is impossible to give total figures in speaking of the effect of the strike 
upon the mill owners. It was not a financial loss. As was stated by them in 
interviews, the time for their works to be idle was opportune. The result, we 
believe, proved their words to be correct. Lumber and salt both advanced 
quite materially in Ohio and Michigan. Buyers went to the Saginaw Valley 
instead of receiving visits from Saginaw representatives. In answer to com- 
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munications addressed to some of the most prominent mill owners, asking the 
effect of the strike upon the manufactarers, replies were received, of which we 
give one or two showing the sentiment expressed in all. 

No. 1 writes Nov. 4, 1885: ''The prices for common grades of pine at the 
commencement of the strike was $7.00 for culls, $14.00 for common, $35.00 
for uppers. At the termination of the strike I sold green stock at fifty cents 
per thousand advance, and dry at $1.00, and to day I can get an advance of 
$2.00 per thousand on common stock, and better grades $5.00 per thousand. 
Salt was worth, July 1, sixty cents, it is now held hero at eighty cents per barrel. 
It is my opinion that without the strike there would have been a drop of fifty 
cents to one dollar per thousand on lumber." 

No. 2 writes Nov. 3, 1885: "The average price of salt during month of 
June was sixty-two cents per bbl.,for the month of August sixty cents, and the 
average price to day is seventy cents per bbl. There was about 125,000 
bbls. less manufactured than there would have been had there been no strike. 
The prices would show 62 cents for July, 60 cents for Sept. 1, 70 cents for 
Nov. V 

No. 3 writes Nov. 3, 1885: *'I think that the delay in manufacturing 
caused by the strike lessened the season's product for the Saginaw Valley, 
thereby preventing a decline in prices on many grades of lumber, particularly 
lower grades. In that way it helped the owners of logs and lumber. I do not 
believe that the owners of logs, lumber and salt ir the valley suffered real loss 
in consequence of the delay, but am of opinion that it was really a benefit." 

By the foregoing statements of manufacturers, it is fair to believe that the 
effect of the strike was to them a large financial gain. 

To the consumers of the products of the mills and salt blocks the strike was 
the cause of an increase in expenses, not easily computed because of its magni- 
tude. The increase in prices of lumber and salt affected a wide area of coqntry, 
and in no way can be confined to the amount not manufactured (because of 
strike) but covers stocks already in the markets anticipating a scarcity of 
supply. 

WAGES PAID AT TIME OP STRIKE. 

V 

That this Bureau might ascertain the exact wages paid by the mills closed at 
the time the strike was inaugurated, an agent was given the work in hand, 
with instructions to secure his information from the pay rolls of June, 1885, if 
possible so to do. He met with most favorable assistance from the proprietors, 
free access to the books being accorded, save in three instances where positive 
refusal prevented the securing of any information. 

The following named mill owners reported that they were not affected by the 
strike, not having started their mills: Backus & Binder, Francis Kelley, 
Charles E. Lee, Keystone Lumber & Salt Co., Saginaw Manufacturing Go. 

The visit of the agent to the mill of Messrs. Whitney & Batchelor, at Zil- 
waukee, discovered the absence from home of the proprietors ; blanks and a 
request that they be filled were left with the book-keeper. These blanks were 
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sent to the Bureau properly filled out, but arrived too late to be used in this 
report. The firms refusing to give information were F. E. Bradley, Green & 
Stevens and William Peters. 

The result of the canvass is embodied in tables number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and (3 
and summarized in table nnmber 7. These tables have been prepared with a 
great deal of care from the most authentic sources, and will repay a careful 
examination. 

Table Number 1,— Showing the names of the Mill-owners; the Number of Men; 
Number of Boys, and the Total Number of Employes on July i, 1885^ of 77 Mills 
and 58 Salt Blocks affected by the Strike in the Saginaw Valley. 
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Table No. 1, — Continued, 



Table No. 2. — Showing the Number at each Occupation; the Number at each given 
rate of Wages; the Total Number and Average Wages at each Occupation of the 
Men employed in 77 Saw and Shingle Mills of the Saginaw Valley on July 2, 1885, 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


, Occupation. 


Number. 


Waces 
per day. 


Bammen :-..._ 


2 
3 

1 
4 


SI 37«a 
150 
160 
200 


Bolt carriers 


1 
2 

1 


$1 15 




1 »» ii 


1 50 


^^ 


it »» 


1 75 










No. and average wages 


4 






$1 47»/i 


No. and average wages 


10 


$1 mi 




Bolters 


2 

15 

o 

4 
2 
3 


$160 
1 75 


Blacksmiths 


1 
1 
3 
1 
9 
2 

1 
1 
3 


$1 37'/. 
1 40 
1 50 
1 62«/2 
175 
200 
225 
:^60 
3 00 








1 87H 


,j 




200 


^^ 


1 


2 25 


^, 




250 










No. and average wages.... 


27 




^j 


$187 + 






ii 


Boommen 


2 

8 
2 






$125 










1 37i4 


No. and average wages 


22 


S102+ 


n 


1 40 
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TabIiB No. 2. — Continued, 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Boommen— Omtintied ; 


42 

81 

34 

21 

8 

2 


$150 
162H 
175 
200 
225 
250 


Circular cleareT« 


4 

18 

4 

28 

7 

15 
1 
7 
2 


$126 


ii 1 
it 

ii 1 

U 1 

il 


t 


187V4 


M 


i 


140 


^^ 


i 


150 


»ft 


t 


lesvi 


*t 


t 


175 


»« 


t 


187V4 






200 
250 


No. and average wages.... 


150 


$160+ 


u 










Car-loaders 


8 
14 
16 
8 
8 
6 


$125 
137^ 
1 50 
162V4 
1 75 
200 


No. and average wages.... 


81 


$1 58+ 






^^ 


Cull pliers 


2 


$112V4 










Edgers 


18 
1 

7 
16 
8 
8 
81 
7 

26 
4 
4 


$150 




»i 


160 




i» 


1 62H 


No. and average wages — 


48 


$1 49 + 


ti 


175 






187H 
1 00 


Carpenters 


4 
4 
8 
8 


$160 
175 
200 
226 




»» 




2 00 


»* 




2 12H 
2 26 


»» 






ti 






14 


$183+ 


250 


No. and average wages.... 


u 


2 75 




1 
1 
1 
1 

1 


$150 
160 
226 
250 
800 






flAirlAira men 


No. and average wages... 


'llO 




»* *» _ __ 


$197+ 


M ** 


Edger clearc 
ti t» 

»t ii 

U »i 

it it 
ii ii 




■ 1 
18 
13 
2 

7 
6 

1 


$116 
187H 
150 


»« ** 




M »» 










6 


$2 17 


1 60 


No. and average wages.... 




162^ 




1 

51 
28 
26 

1 
1 


$112V4 
126 
137V4 
1 50 
176 
226 




175 


\jmi\ ariv«r» .... — .---.-.. 




200 








M »» 


No. and average wages — 


42 




M »» 


$162+ 


M M 




1 
8 
7 






Edgers' help 
it it 


ers 


$100 


M M 








115 




106 


$186+ 




126 








15 
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Tablb No. 2.'-ConHnued. 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Waces 
per day. 


EidflT^re^ hAlnera — (lantinueAT 


6 

1 
18 

4 
8 
1 
1 
8 


$137^ 
140 
150 
162>4 
175 
187^ 
200 
225 


Engineers 


15 
8 
2 

16 
6 

7 

1 
8 

1 
1 


$2 50 




J 






2 75 




4 
4 
4 
4 


^ 




280 




4 




800 




4 




825 




t 




850 




4 




3 75 




t 




400 




4 




425 












58 


$152+ 


4 50 


No. and average wages 










No. and average wages — 


80 




Edging and slab cutters 


1 

12 

83 

85 

2 

60 

12 

10 

2 

4 

5 

1 

4 


$100 
112H 
125 
137H 

1 40 
150 
162H 
175 
187H 
200 
225 
250 

2 75 


$2 86-1- 


»» ti 


Engi 


neers^ assistants. 


1 

1 
8 

1 
1 


$1 37^ 


ti »t 




1 40 





44 44 


1 50 


»» »» 


44 44 


1 75 





44 14 


2 25 


ki »i 






»i It 


No. and average wages.... 


7 


$1 61-1- 


44 44 
44 44 


Filei 

44 


•• 

•8 .- 


4 
1 
2 
4 
16 
10 
14 
7 
11 
2 
3 
3. 


$2 00 
2m4 
250 
2 75 








No. and average wages — 


210 


$1424- 


44 


800 
326 




6 

1 

1 
2 

1 


$112H 

115 

125 

150 
, 162H 


44 




8 50 


Elevator n 

44 


len 








44 


875 


^^ 


44 




4 00 






n 


» ^ 


426 


»» 


450 




5 00 




10 


$126Vi 




No. and average wages 


No. and average wages 


77 


$3 41-(- 


Engineers 




6 

4 
1 
8 

1 


$175 
200 
2 12K 
225 

2^% 




File] 

44 
44 
44 


n* helpers 


2 

1 
2 
6 


$125 

162H 
1 75 








44 




44 
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Table No. 2. — Continued. 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Waees 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Waces 
per day. 


FUere' helpere— Omtintied; 


2 

1 


S2 00 
225 


Foremen, lath mills. 


1 
7 

1 
1 


$2 50 


ii it 


800 


»t »» 


it it 


850 






500 


Ko. and average wages — 


U 


$170+ 




No. and average wages 


12 


$3 02+ 




11 

8 
20 
12 
55 
11 
1 

14 
4 
1 
1 


$125 
1 37^ 
140 
160 
162>/, 
175 

1 87H 
190 
200 
225 
250 

2 75 


*i 


Gang-canters 


1 
6 

1 


$187H 


^^ 




1 50 


^j 


ii ii 


1 75 










No. and average wages.... 


8 




4^ 


$15m 






it 


Gang-clearers 


2 

10 

15 

1 

81 
14 
15 
8 
1 
8 
4 






$1 12H 


t» 


it ii 






125 


»k 


it ii 






137Vi 


ii 


it it 






1 40 


i» 


ii it 






1 50 


u 


it it 






162H 


No. and average wages.... 


151 


$168+ 


it it 


1 75 


it it 


1 80 




2 
6 
8 

15 
8 


1 

21 
2 
6 

1 
1 
14 

1 


$190 
200 
226 
260 
2 75 
800 
825 
350 
885 
400 
413 
425 
450 
4 75 
600 
600 


it it 


1 90 




it it 


2 12Vi 


it 


it it 


2 75 










• 
No. and average wages — 


90 




^^ 


$168+ 






»« 


Laborers 


2 
7 

10 

172 

126 

60 

224 

8 

28 
05 
82 
2 
6 
8 
.8 






$100 


ti 


it 






1 12Vi 


ii 


t^ 






1 15 


M 


4^ 






1 25 


u 


44 






1 87Vi 


ii 


44 






1 40 


ii 


44 






1 60 


M 


44 






1 60 


it 


ii 






1 62Vi 


»• 


it 






1 75 


ii 


ii 






180 


No. and average wages.... 


90 


$3 60+ 


ii 


1 87V4 


44 


1 00 


fymfiMm Y#iitmnifi 


1 
1 


$2 00 
226 


it 


200 


ii ii 


it 


225 
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Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


LaboroTtf — ContinwAl .* 


1 
2 


$2 50 
800 


Log-rollers 


1 


$2 00 










No. and average wages.... 


24 




u 


$1 54+ 






No. And AV6rfige WAg6H . . . 


790 


$1484- 


Lnmber-pilers 


40 

8 

8 

20 

28 

2 

89 

263 

5 

25 

55 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 


$1 12Vi 




44 44 


1 15 
125 

137H 
1 50 




16 
7 

10 
1 
2 
8 
1 


$125 
187H 
150 
162H 
175 
200 
2 75 


»» 


44 44 


ik 


44 44 


it 


4. 44 


1 60 


ti 


44 44 


162H 
1 75 
180 


t* 


44 44 


»» 


44 44 




44 44 




40 


$146+ 


1 87V4 


No. and average wages 


" 


200 




1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 


$125 
187H 
150 
175 
^00 
225 


44 44 


225 


L<^'-car loaders 


44 44 






2 50 




44 44 






2 75 




44 44 






300 




44 \ 






325 












li it 


No. and a^age wages.... 


512 






$170-»- 







$169 + 




No. and average wages... . 


Lumber-shovers 


1 
10 
15 

4 
9 
1 
3 

1 


$100 




1 

6 

2 

34 

1 
10 

4 
1 


$125 
187V4 
140 
150 
162^ 
1 75 
200 
225 




1 12^ 




44 44 


125 


ti 


44 44 


137H 


^. 


44 44 


150 


44 


44 44 


1 62Vi 


^^ 


44 44 


1 75 


^^ 


44 44 


200 








44 


No. and average wages — 


53 






$ldO-(- 




68 


$150f 




No. and average wages. . . . 


TjU ml>fi r-sortfirs 


28 
6 
7 
1 

14 
5 


$112H 
1 25 


L<^-rollers . 


2 
2 
11 
5 
3 


$125 
137H 
160 
162V4 
175 


44 44 


44 


44 44 


13rV4 
1 40 


44 


44 44 


u 


44 44 


1 50 


H 


44 44 


162H 
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Tablb No. 2.— Continued. 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Tininber sorters— Continued ; 


10 
2 
1 


$1 75 
225 
800 


Sawvers. circular . 


1 

1 

8 

11 

18 

10 

11 

2 

9 

2 

8 

1 


$1 75 


»* > " 


225 


»* t« 




250 


*» »* 


tt tt 


2 75 






800 
825 


No. and average wages — 


73 


$188^ 






U t4 






1 
2 

1 
1 


$150 
200 
225 
400 


850 


Machinists 


it *l 






876 


»* 


tt tt 






400 


»k 


tt tt 






425 


*• 


/» 






450 




6 


$2 85 


tt tt , 


500 


No. and average wages — 






MUlwrights 


1 

7 
1 
6 
7 
1 
8 
1 


$150 

1 75 
200 

2 12Vi 
226 
250 
276 

• 800 
826 


No. and average wages.... 


72 


$8 29-1- 


«. 


Sawyers, band 


1 






$2 50 


M 






4» 




1 
8 
8 
1 
5 
1 
2 


$160 
175 


t» 


tt tt 




«* 




1 80 


u 


tt tt 


187V4 
2 00 


M 


tt tt 


U 


tt tt 


212^ 




tt tt 




81 


$2 204- 


226 










No. and average wages.... 


21 




Sappers 


1 
4 
8 
2 
2 


$140 
150 
175 
200 
225 


$188-(- 




Sawvers. firancr 


1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

18 

18 

10 

7 

1 

8 

1 






$126 


M 


tt tt 






1 50 


• »» 


It «t 






162H 


M 


It »t 






176 




12 


$176^ 


tt tt 


190 


Na and average wages 


tt tt 


200 




1 
1 

11 
U 
2 
1 


$100 
112H 
126 
187V4 
160 
160 
ie2H 


tt tt 


226 




tt tt 


260 


M »» 


tt tt 


2 75 


M »» 


tt tt 


800 





tt tt 


826 


M M 


•* ^.... 

tt tt 


860 


•» M 


8 75 








Na and average wages.... 


89 


$1894- 


No. and average wages.... 


66 


$2 46+ 
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Table No. 2.— Continued, 



Occupation. 



Sawyers, knot.. 



No. and average wages. 



Sawyers, shingle. 



No. and average wages. 



Sawyer, upright . 



Scalers. 



No. and average wages 



Setters. 



No. and average wages — 



Shingle inspectors and sorters 



Number. 



1 
3 
19 
2 
6 



31 



1 
19 

4 
16 

6 

2 
11 



60 



2 

5 
20 

1 
25 

2 
18 

6 



79 



Wages 
per day. 



$125 
187^ 
150 
162H 
200 



$1 56H 



$137H 
150 
200 
2 12H 
225 
250 
2 75 
325 



$2 824^ 



$2 50 



$137H 

1 75 
200 

2 75 



$1 85-»- 



$1 62Vi 

1 76 
200 

2 12H 
226 
2a7V4 
260 

2 75 



$2 23h 



$126 
150 
175 



Occupation. 



Shingle inspectors and sorters 



No. and average wages... 



Shingle Jointers. 



No. and average wages — 



Shingle packers. 



No. and average wages. 



Shingle wheelers. 



No. and average wages 



Slab and wood pilers.. 



Number, 



13 



1 


$135 


1 


140 


7 


1 75 


36 


200 


6 


226 


8 


250 


8 


325 



62 



1 
19 
26 

4 
8 

4 
7 

1 



Wages 
per day. 



$2 00 



$1 65-1- 



$2 104- 



$100 

1 75 
200 
212H 
225 
250 

2 76 
300 



$2 074- 



$1 50 
175 
200 
225 



$1 90 



3 


$100 


1 


1124 


40 


125 


22 


137V4 


3 


140 


49 


150 


8, 


162H 


26 


175 


8 


200 
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TabiiC No. 2. ^Continued, 



Occnpation. 


Number. 


Wa^ 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Rla^k n.n(9 «»wv^ *«l1<kM> /Inmf M • 


1 
2 


$2 50 
300 


Tran 

t 
t 


iiTien -- 


1 

10 
1 

7 


$140 


tt 


tt 


t 


150 


tt 


» 


162H 






175 


No. and average wages — 


163 


$150 + 




No. and average wages 


26 


$161-l- 


Tan saw 

it t 




1 

17 

6 

34 

1 
15 

1 
1 


$125 
137H 
150 
162V4 

1 75 
187H 
190 
200 
250 

2 75 


y©™ 


Trlm'"f»«'"» 


1 

8 

31 

3 

41 

87, 

86 

14 

5 

6 

4 


$112Vi 


it t 




t 

t 
t 




125 


tt t 


................V... 




187V4 


«4 t 




140 


tt t 






150 


M t 






162H 


tt » 






175 


4t t 






1 87i4 


t« t 






200 












80 


$1 75+ 


225 


No. and average wages.... 




250 


Teamste 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 


rs . ... .... 


2 
3 

27 
66 

1 
61 

1 
11 


$0 75* 
100 
125 
137H 
140 
150 
162H 
175 


No. and average wages.... 


186 


$162+ 








2 
4 
4 

1 
12 

4 
4 
1 
2 


$100 




VVat^'-hmftn 






125 
1 37V4 




jj 




^^ 


1 40 






1 50 




tt 


162V4 




it 




162 


$1 40+ 


175 


No. and average wages. . . . 


tt 


187V4 


Tinkers 
tt 




1 
2 

1 


$150 
1 75 
200 


tt 


200 










No. and average wages... . 


34 






$156-1- 


No. and'average wages.... 


4 


$175 


Yard 


men - 


1 
1 


$125 




1 50 


Tramme 




8 

i 


$126 
ia7H 






n — -..- 


No. and average wages.... 


2 


$187V4 






ToCal number of employes repc 


>rted 






4;8a2 




mnlov^S 






$1 77+ 

















• Two very old men. 
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Table No. 3.—8homng the Number ai each given rate of Wages ; the Total Number 
and Average Wages at each Occupation of the boys under 16 years of age employed 
in 77 Lumber and Shingle Mills of the Saginaw Valley on July 1, 2885. 



Oocupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Boltpilers 


1 


$100 


Lath boys. ... 


1 

68 
1 
28 
2 
8 
78 
11 
63 
8 
9 
2 


$0 66 




44 


75 
80 
85 


Boom boys 


a 

1 


$0 76 
100 




u 


^^ 




»» 




4 


$0 81+ 


87!4 


No. and average wages 


»» 


90 




1 

1 


$0 90 
112;tf 


44 


100 


Car loaders 


44 






112^ 




ii 






126 


No. and average wages 


2 


$101-1- 


»t 


1 45 






160 
175 


Cart boys 


2 
6 
2 
19 
4 
4 
6 


$0 70 
75 
86 
100 
110 
112^ 
126 


44 


»» 




n 


No. and average wages 


821 


$0 944- 


^^ 


^J 


Log Jackers. 


1 
1 


$0 75 


JJ 


44 44 


100 








t» 


No. and average wages 


2 






$0 87V4 




41 


$100 




No. and average wages.... 




2 

1 
2 
1 


$0 60 
70 


Filers' helpers 


1 


$126 


44 44 








Laborers 


10 
4 
4 

16 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
1 
9 


$0 50 

eo 

66 

76 

80 

86 

90 
100 
110 
l'l2K 
126 


44 44 


75 
$126 


^, 




4» 


No. and average wages.... 


6 


$0 744- 






it 


Slab cutters 


1 
2 
1 
5 

a 

• 

1 


$0 60 


»t 


44 44 


75 


It 


44 44 


85 


t% 


44 44 


100 


jj 


44 44 


125 


»i 


44 44 


160 








»» 


No. and average wages. . . . 


18 






$1004- 




67 


$0 824 




No. and average wages.... 


Rlab and wood nilers 


1 

a 

10 


$0 70 
75 


IjAthbnirs, 


41 
1 


$0 50 
62H 


•4 44 




44 44 


100 
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TABiiE No. i.Shovjing the Number of Adults at each given rate of Wages; the Total 
Number and Average Wages at each Occupation of the Coopers, Stavemen, and 
men employed in and around 68 Salt Blocks of the Saginaw Valley July 1, ls85. 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per dJay. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Waaes 
per day. 


Coopers 


6 

8 

1 

21 

2 

83 

22 

11 

2 

1 


$125 
150 
160 
175 
180 
200 
226 
250 
276 
800 


Firemen _ 


2 

7 
80 

1 
49 

1 

13 
80 

6 
13 

2 

1 


$1 15 






n 


1 25 


•4 


^^ 


1 87V4 


»l 


J 


1 40 


I* 


kt 


1 50 


•t 


t 


1 60 


it 


» 


1 62*4 


M 


t 


1 76 


M 


» 


1 87Vi 


»» 


i 


200 


, 


I 






182 


S2 01->- 


2 25 


No. and average wages 


^ 


250 










Kngineers 


2 

4 
1 

1 
8 


$112H 
187H 
1 40 

1 50 
250 

2 75 


No. and average wages 


162 




M 


$1 504- 


•t 


Foremen 


2 
5 

1 
4 
4 




M 


$175 




It 
»t 
it 




200 










212H 










225 


No. and average wages 


16 


$1 n+ 




250 









16 
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TabiiB No. 4. — Continued, 



Occnpation. 


Number. 


Wa«e8 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Waffes 
per day. 


Poremen — Continued ; 


2 

2 
1 

1 
2 


$2 75 
300 
350 
3 76 
400 


8Alt-nTakers „ 


3 
2 


$4 00 


41 




5 00 










No. and average wages 


49 




^^ 


$2 45+ 


„ 




^^ 


Salt-packers 


1 

17 
1 
8 
8 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 






$125 




24 


$2 55+ 


44 


150 


No. and avera^^e wages. — 


44 


160 




4 

14 

6 

5 
1 
6 

1 
1 


$112H 
125 
1374 
1 50 
162H 
175 
200 
225 




1 62V6 


Ijahorers 








1 75 


i« 








2 00 


u 








2 25 


u 








250 


14 








275 


44 








8 50 


44 






44 


No. and average wages 


47 


$1 78-1- 








38 


$143'i- 




No. and average wages 




12 

84 

111 

29 

21 

1 

4 

1 




-» 


6 

7 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


$1874 
150* 
1824 
175 
200 
225 
2 874 


Salt rakers and dip 

44 44 
44 44 

44 44 
44 44 


Pers 

4 
4 


$126 
1874 


44 


150 


„ 


1624 


44 


1 75 


^^ 


1874 


^^ 


2 00 


»t 


260 








No. and average wages 


21 


$166 4^ 


No. and average wages..... 


218 


$1 52-1- 


Salt-makers 


1 
1 

14 
9 
8 
5 
1 
9 
1 


$150 
1824 
175 
200 
225 
250 
2 75 
300 
350 


Stave men. 








$1 26 


44 








1 374 


»i 


44 






1 50 


44 


44 






1 76 


it 


44 






2 25 


n 


44 






3 00 


44 


44 






3 50 


44 






44 


No. and average wasres 


18 


$175 
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Tablb No. ^.—Continued, 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Wages 
per day. 


'Poiunstera 


4 
6 

26 


$115 
125 
137V4 
150 


Watchmen _ 

44 


2 

1 

1 
1 


$137Vi 




1 60 


44 


^^ 


1 62H 


44 


^^ 


1 75 








No. and average wages 


39 


$141 + 


No. and average wages 


5 


SI 52-1- 


Total nnmber employ^ .,....,- - - - - - - - - 


760 




Average wftgwi per day 


$1 734- 
















TabijB No. 5. — Showing the Number at each given rate of Wages; the Total Number 
and Average Wages at each Occupation of boys under 16 years of age, employed as 
Coopers, Stave and Heading Boys in and around 68 Salt Blocks of the Saginaw 
Valley July i, 1885. 



Occupation. 


Number. 


Wacen 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Waces 
per day. 


Barrel nailers 


2 


$100 


Stave and heading boys 

44 44 44 

44 44 44 
44 44 44 


20 
4 

7 
3 

7 

7 


$0 75 




80 
90 


Ooopers - 


1 
5 


$0 75 
100 


44 




No. and average wages 


« 


$0 95-»- 


100 
126 




2 


$0 75 




Heading niters 


No. and average wages 


66 






$0 83+ 




2 
8 


$0 60 
75 




Laborers 

44 


Salt packers 


7 
4 
9 
2 


$0 75 






85 
100 


No. and average wages 


5 


$0 65 


^^ 




44 






6 
2 


$0 60 
60 


1 25 


^tave and heading boys 






44 44 44 


No. and average wages 


22 


$0 91 + 


Total number enjploy^ft . . ^ . . .._ _. 


93 




Average wages . , , , . 


$0 85+ 
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Table No. Q.—Shotoing the Total Number of Persons working for each given rate of 
wages, in the Saw-mills, Salt-blocks, and Making Salt barrels in the Saginaw Valley 
on July i, 2885; Compiled from the returns from 77 Mills wid 68 Salt-blocks 
affected by the Strike of July and August, 2886. 



Saw Mills-Men. 


Saw Mills-Boys. 


Salt Blocks— Men. 


Salt Blocks- Boys. 


Number. 


Wages per 
Day. 


Number. 


W^es per 


Number. 


Wiwes per 


Number. 


W^ras per 


Total, 4,232 




470 




759 




93 














2 


$0 75 


54 


$0 60 


6 


$112X 


8 


$0 60 


15 


100 


4 


60 


6 


115 


2 


60 


IIQ 


112X 


1 


62^ 


48 


1 25 


88 


75 


24 


115 


6 


65 


91 


137^ 


4 


80 


m 


1 25 


4 


70 


2 


140 


11 


85 


1 


185 


99 


75 


225 


150 


8 


90 


458 


137^ 


3 


80 


800 


160 


23 


lOO 


88 


1 40 


82 


85 


56 


162X 


9 


12& 


861 


1 50 


2 


87^ 


114 


175 






19 


160 


18 


90" 


2 


180 






246 


ie2H 


122 


100 


6 


imH 






777 


175 


6 


110 


104 


200 






43 


180 


17 


112H 


1 


212H 






71 


187^ 


89 


125 


86 


225 






13 


190 


8 


145 


1 


2 37K 






868 


200 


10 


1^ 


24 


260 






23 


2ViH 


2 


175 


9 


276 






178 


225 






18 


800 






8 


2\fIH 






5 


860 






106 


250 






1 


8 75 






66 


2 75 






5 


400 






2 


280 






2 


600 






96 


800 














46 


825 














45 


860 














11 

1 


8 75 














1 


885 




- 










60 


400 














2 


4 13 














11 


425 














8 


460 














1 


4 75 














19 


500 














1 


600 
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TabiiB No. 7. — Summary of the Canvctas of 77 Mills and 58 Salt Blocks affecttd by 
\ the Strike in the Saginaw Valley: 

Total number of employes on July 1, 1885, over 16 yeaxs of age 4,991 

Total number of employes, 16 years of age and under 663 

The ages of employes 16 years of age and under is as follows: 

Twelve years of age 5 

Thirteen years of age 36 

Fourteen years of age 66 

Fifteen years of age t 146 

Sixteen years of age 272 

Ages not given 38 

Average daily wages of all employes over 16 years of age $1 764- 

Average daily wages of employes in mills over 16 years of age 1 77+ 

Average daily wages of employes in salt-blocks over 16 years of age 1 73+ 

Average daily wages of boys in mills and salt-blocks 92+ 

Average daily wages of boys in mills 93+ 

Average daily wages of boys in salt-blocks 85f 

Number of employes paid all cash 4,675 

Number of employes paid in part in store orders and part cash 879 

Average proportion of the total wages of these 879 employes paid in store orders. 3-26ths 

Number of employes paid weekly 116 

Number of employes paid semi-monthly 3,409 

Number of employes paid monthly 2,029 

Thirty-seven works, running 11 hours per day, employ 2,462 persons. 
Thirty works, running Hi hours per day, employ 2,473 persons. 
Ten works, running 11 J hours per day, employ 619 persons. 

Average hours per day's work in the 77 mills and 58 salt-blocks, 11 hours 10 minutes. 

The nativity of the employ^, as nearly as could be ascertained, is as follows: 

No. Per Ct. 

Natives 2,119 38.08 

French Canadians 1,330 23.90 

Oermans -. 1,121 20.14 

Polanders 584 10.47 

Irish 200 3.60 

Swedes 67 1.20 

Bohemians • 15 .26 

Scotch 8 .15 

English 3 .06 

Not given 107 2.14 

MUSKEGON. 
SHINQLE-MILL STRIKE. 

Tuesday, ^pt. 1, a strike occurred among the men empioyed in the shingle 
mills about Muskegon. The wages paid at the time were : Sawyers, $3. 50 per 
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day; knot sawyers, $1.60 to $1.76 per day; bolt sawyers, $2.50 per day; joint- 
ers, $2.00 to $2.12 pQr day; laborers, $1.50 per day. Packers were paid seven 
cents per thousand. The hours for u day's work were eleven. 

The demand of the strikers was for " ten hours " for a day's work " with 
present wages," or an increase of wages for eleven hours. The strike was com- 
menced by the going out of fifty men from Shippey & Co.'s mill at Lakeside 
Tuesday, followed on Wednesday by the going out of fifty-five men from the 
Michigan Shingle Co.'s mill, on Thursday by one hundred and ten men of the 
Muskegon Shingle Co., and on Friday by one hundred and forty-six men of 
the L. L. Arms Company. 

On Saturday work was resumed in all the mills at ten hours, with no reduc- 
tion in wages. The mill men claimed that recent reductions in the price of 
shingles would cause a loss in the manufacture of the same if the demands of 
employes were conceded, but owing to the lateness of the season, coupled with 
a desire to close out raw material, the concession would be made. The Knights 
of Labor, as an organization, had no hand in the strike. Men receiving the- 
highest wages were firmest in the demand for a change. No disturbances, 
occurred. 

OTHER STRIKES. 

There were a few other strikes in the State during the months intended to- 
be covered in this chapter— at Manistee, East Tawas, Menominee, and possibly 
at points not brought to our knowledge. The principal cases of disturbed 
labor have been mentioned. 



OPINIONS AND CONCLUSIONS UPON SUBJECTS PERTAINING TO STRIKES, 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR AND STRIKES. 

A very general opinion prevails in this State that the organization known a& 
the Kuights of Labor encourage and aid the origin and continuance of strikes 
as an order. Such an opinion does the Knights of Labor an injustice. That 
some local "assemblies" have members who earnestly aid and encourage 
strikes is, without doubt, true, but even in such "assemblies" the ones who 
usually appear as advocates of strikes are Kuights of Labor only in name. 
They are not men who earn daily or weekly wages. The organization is com- 
paratively young; it opened its doors very wide to membership. While its laws 
hold that three-fourths of its members must be wage earners or farmers, and 
it prohibits " lawyers," " bankers " and "' saloonists " from becoming members, 
still it receives members in no sense wage earners— men who, as the experience 
of the past two years amply shows, were seekers after political office even when 
they took the obligation of a Knight of Labor, and to-day have gained such 
desire and are in office, or were properly defeated by the very men whose votes 
they sought. Of men known as Knights of Labor and elected to office, we 
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• 
believe that only those who were wage earners have shown themselves officially 

true to the interests of labor. While the wage worker has powerful assistance 

from men not elected upon special labor tickets, it is generally the case that 

only a pos tive wage-earner is the proper one to receive a nomination as ap 

Knight of Labor upon a labor ticket. 

We believe thoroughly in the efforts of Knights of Labor as wage workers 
(and only as such) in pressing their influence at the ballot-box. Labor demands 
and 1 bor should have its representatives in the councils of city, county, State 
and Nation. If the wage earner cannot willingly give up his trade to take 
office, it were more for his interest, we believe, to elect some one of the candi- 
dates of the political parties in the field, having first satisfied himself of their 
pledged interest in labor, rather than support a professional politician who is 
using a Knight of Labor cloak to hide his selfish motives. When such men are 
relegated to the rear by votes or expulsion, the Knights of Labor organization 
will cease to be troubled with them, strikes will be less frequent, and the wage 
worker will be able to make his order a power in furthering the betterment of 
his fellows. 

General Master Workman T. V. Powderly stands at the head of the Knights 
of Labor in the United States, a man of brain, mind, and ability. It must be 
evident to all who have read his often expressed views, that he has devoted his 
powers unselfishly to the advancement of his fellow workmen. He commands 
an order of 150,000 members, and rapidly growing. Were his lieutenants as 
fully endowed with devotion to the work, the Knights of Labor would come to- 
be recognized as an association meriting the encouragement of all people, as Ms 
principles eventually will invite. 

Mr. Powderly expresses himself upon the subject of strikes as follows, in 
July, 1885: 

" The Knights of Labor was founded to act as a conciliator between employ- 
ers and their workmen, and (the public does not know this) exerts all its 
influence, and has ever since its commencement, to prevent strikes. Thero 
never was a strike in the United States sanctioned by the organization. There 
never was an instance of labor trouble where the General Assembly of the 
Order was called in before a strike to conciliate, that matters were not amicably 
arranged. I remember, especially, one case in point. Some few years ago the 
potters in the c ty of Trenton disputed with the manufacturers there over 
wages. Thousands of men were out, and the employes had an organization 
among themselves and were united. There was no assembly of the Knights of 
Labor there, but in one of the local trade associations there happened to be a 
few Knights. Tbey suggested that the general executive committee of the 
order be asked by the men to attempt a compromise. The suggestion waa 
taken up, and I and my associates went to Trenton. The manufacturers said 
that they had no objection to meeting us and treating us courteously, but as for 
tilkiug of arb tratiou they wouldn't think of it. But they appointed a com- 
mittee and we met them, and we were courteously treated; and, marvelous as it 
may appear, in one day we reached a compromise that was agreeable to the men. 
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and agreeable to the manufacturers, and that ended the trouble. There are 
now ten assemblies of Knights of Labor at Trenton. 

" There have been instances, of course, in which our organization has helped 
members out on strike, when after investigation it was found that they did not 
act improperly. In nine cases out of ten strikes are unreasonable, growing out 
of unreasonableness or hotheaded ness of one side or the other. The Knights 
of Labor organization aims to educate workmen up to a standard of reasonable- 
ness. For instance, there are strikes in times of depression when if the work- 
men took into consideration all things they would be inclined to concede a 
reduction in their wages. On the other* hand, in times of depression, employ- 
ers, many of them, start at once to cut and slash wages before trying to 
retrench in other directions. The hotheadedness and ignorance of workmen, 
the ignorance and selfishness of employers, are ills which we try to ameliorate. 
In this office we are making progress. 

" The Knights of Labor began its existence in Philadelphia among the gar- 
ment-cutters, and was founded in 1865 by Uriah S. Stevens, a cutter, who was 
trained for the Episcopal clergy. In 1878 it adopted as its declaration of prin- 
ciples the code framed in 1873 by the great Congress of Industrial Brotherhood, 
which promised so much but which came to naught. The great object of the 
order is the education of workmen upon econpmic questions, believing that 
with this attained the greatest progress will have been made. The only people 
excluded from the Knights of Labor are rumsellers, professional politicians, 
lawye s, bankers and loafers. These are prohibited by the constitution. They 
sometimes get in, but when discovered are ejected." 

In a recent strike among the employes of the street railroads in St. Louis, 
Mo., extreme violence was resorted to, and an investigation of the blowing up 
of some of the cars with dynamite led to the arrest of men prominent in one 
of the Knights of Labor local assemblies. At once General Master Workman 
Powderly ordered an investigation; the guilty parties were expelled from the 
order, and, we believe, the charter of that assembly revoked. Mr. Powderly 
expresses himself as to such work of strikers in language which we copy from 
The Union, a paper published in the interest of labor in St. Louis. 

This language of Mr. Powderly was published in St. Louis in March, 1885, 
and in October of the same year the work he so earnestly denounced was per- 
formed in that same city. It is further proof that perfect discipline has not 
yet been attained by the Knights of Labor over their local assemblies, and it 
would seem a reasonable conclusion that further and more positive action 
should be had as to eligibility for membership. The language of Mr. Pow- 
derly referred to was as follows : 

" Our order is an army of peace. Our mission is to educate the heads and 
hearts, and not the hands or feet of our members. The torch of the incen- 
diary, the dagger of the assassin and the bomb of the dynamiter are not the 
weapons of the Order of the Knights of Labor, and the member who advocates 
a resort to such methods in tiie assembly violates his obligation as a Knight. 
If each assembly will perform its duty as an educator, each member will have 
in his possession a light that will shine with tenfold more brilliancy than the 
torch of the incendiary. The God-given intellect of man, illuminated by a 
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knowledge of his true condition in life, will prove a more dangerous torch to 
the enemy of man than the torch of the incendiary. 

" A complete organization and unification of the workers and their friends, 
and an abandonment of the mean, little, petty spites and jealousies which con- 
tinually rise up between men and their duty to each other, will prove a far more 
powerful weapon than the dagger of the assassin. 

" With men and women organized and taught by experience, discussion and 
association what their rights are, their united voices, when they speak out as 
one man in defense of a principle, will make more noise in the world than the 
exploding bomb of the dynamiter." 

What we have given of Mr. Powderly's views as expressed by him we believe 
to properly represent the Knights of Labor as an organization. 

The National View, a paper published in Washington, D. C, in the interests 
of labor, in its issue of Nov. 14, has this to say in reference to strikes : 

**Our organization must be solidified so that upon all questions we act 
together. To speedily secure this end all other organizations should be merged 
into and become Knights of Labor. The power of ordering a strike in the 
name of the Knights of Labor should be taken out of the hands of local assem- 
blies, which in too many instances are organized only for the purpose of striking. 
Unless this is done great injury to our order must result. 

"Before a strike is resorted to, with consequent hardships and bad blood, 
and opportunities for lawless acts by the ignorant and vicious class, every art 
of peace must first be exhausted, and the strike the last argument, and have 
all the force of the entire and united order." 

In the Iron Moulder^s Journal of October, 1885 (a magazine published at 
Cincinnati, Ohio), in a communication over the signature of " Dion," appears 
the following earnest language : 

"Oh, the horrors and miseries of strikes! Their demoralization, and decep- 
tions and heart burnings; their degradations and antagonisms — can they never 
be brought to an end? Will our people never realize the true way out of them? 
Will they never learn their own power and how to use it?'' 

CX)ST OF STRIKES. 

To arrive at the cost of a strike, one must not stop at the loss of wages by 
the strikers, bat must consider the loss to trade by depression and suspension ; 
loss to the wage earner who faithfully complies with duty as a member of an 
organization and pays his assessment to aid his fellow worker who is " out " 
upon a strike ; loss to the wage earners of industries depressed because of an 
industry stopped, this includes transportation companies, and losses that affect 
the people variously, as the strike is local or general. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to give figures that will accurately measure the financial losses in Michigan 
becauee of the strikes occurring since March 1. The reports of various strikes 
mentioned in this chapter will convey some light idea of the cost but cannot 
give the actual total. 
17 
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At a session of the Cigarmakers' Union held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember last, the president showed in his report that it had cost the Union in 
the two years past over $210,000 to support members out on strikes, of which 
there were 152, affecting 3,152 men. Of the 152 only 69 were successful. 

A writer in one of the Chicago papers recently estimated some of the losses 
occurriug because of the Hocking Valley coal miners' strike, which commenced 
in June, 1884. The estimates do not seem to touch the loss of wages to tho 
miners, but gives a loss to board of trade and coal companies, $1,630,000; ta 
business men outside the board, $350,000 ; by freights to railroads centering 
at Columbus, $1,100,000; by furnaces in the valley, $225,000; total, $3,300,- 
000 ; while the direct loss to the city of Columbus was $3,500,000. 

THE TEN-HOUR LAW AND CONTRACTS. 

We touch upon this topic at this time as the " ten-hour law " has been an 
important subject of discussion in connection with the strikes of the summer, 
while the question of contracts to void the law has been dwelt upon by the 
State press. 

The following is the law as passed by the Legislature of 1885. It may be 
found upon page 154 of Public Acts, 1885, and is numbered and entitled 

[No. 137.] 

AN" ACT making ten hours a legal day's work. 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact , That in all factories,, 
workshops, salt blocks, saw mills, logging or lumber camps, booms or drives, 
mines or other places used for mechanical, manufacturing or other purposes 
within the State of Michiscan, where men or women are employed, ten hours 
per day shall constitute a legal day's work, and any proprietor, stockholder, 
manager, clerk, foreman, or other employers of labor, who shall require any 
person or persons in their employ to perform more than ten hours per day, shall 
be compelled to pay such employes for all overtime or extra hours at the regu- 
lar per diem rate, unless there be an agreement to the contrary. 

Sec. 2. That in all contracts, engagements, or agreements to labor in any 
mechanical, manufacturing, or other labor calling, where such contracts or 
agreements are silent, or no express conditions specified, ten hours shall con- 
stitute a day's work, and the contract or agreement shall be so construed. 

Sec. 3. Any individual, firm, agent of any corporation or other employers of 
labor, who shall take any unlawful advantage of any person or persons in their 
employ, or seeking employment, because of their poverty or misfortune, to 
invalidate any of the provisions of the preceding section, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than 
five dollars, nor more than fifty dollars for each offense, and it shall be the 
duty of the prosecuting attorney of the county in which such offense was com- 
mitted, upon receiving complaint, to prosecute all such cases in the name of 
the People of the State of Michigan before any justice of the peace or other 
competent court of jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. All fines collected 'or violation of this act shall be turned over to the 
school board or board of education of the city or township wherein such fine 
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may be collected, and the same shall by them be (Usbursed for and in benefit of 
the public schools. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this agt shall be construed to apply'to domestic or farm 
laborers, or other laborers who agree to work more than ten hours per day. 

Approved June 5, 1885. 

The foregoing act took effect ninety days after the close of the Legislature, 
or on the 20th of September, 1885. 

As by the provisions of the act, employes could, by contract or agreement, 
engage to work for more than ten hours, many of the employers had such con- 
tracts prepared and offered for signature as called for a waiving of claims 
under the law by employes. 

Of such contracts prepared, none that have come under our observation 
seemed to have a spirit of violation of the law incorporated, save in one Instance, 
but were prepared for use in the lumber camps, where men work for wages 
made by the month with board, and whose pay goes along even when kept from 
work by storms. 

In the exceptional instance referred to we give a copy of the agreement, 
which is printed in duplicate, the duplicate being upon paper three by three 
and one-fourth inches in size. 

DUPLICATE. 

Agreement under the provisions of an Act of the Legislature, approved June 5, 
1885, relating to the Labor Law. 

AGREEMENT. 

, 188... 

While in the employ of the Company of , Mich., 

or any time thereafter, I agree to make no charge or demand against them for 
extra hours or over time that my employment or their agent may require of me, 
and I hereby acknowledge receipt of duplicate agreement. 

Signed by 

Such a contract gives the wage worker a just right to call its author his 
oppressor. For the honor and credit of our State, we are glad to speak of it 
as an exception and not in harmony with the agreements principally in use. 

Ten hours of manual labor is all that any man should be asked to perform for 
a day's work, save in cases of necessity. No argument is needed to prove such 
an assertion. Every citizen, whether employer or employe, knows that ten 
hours given to work consumes all the time in the 24 hours of the day that 
properly should be taken from rest and mind and health culture. 

Industries of various kinds may possibly need to be run the whole 5^4 hours. 
There are men enough seeking employn^ent who can do the work required and 
not work over 10 hours per day. Shifts and changes of gangs are easily 
arranged. 
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But there are thousands of wage earners who ask to make extra hours for 
the sake of extra pay. Men do not differ so materially that all of selfishness 
and desire for money getting is found only in him who pays wages. Men who 
earn wages are equally fond of money getting. There can be no law in this 
land that shall compel a man to work or prevent his working, save that which 
is known as a law to punish for misdemeanor or crime. If laws are made that 
shall make a given number of hours a day's work, it does not in any way follow 
that a man shall receive for half a day what he would receive for a whole day's 
work. 

Wages will, we believe, eventually be fixed at so much per hour by all employ- 
ers, unless in cases where board enters in as a part payment, or else piece work 
will be the system for a basis of earnings. 

If to-day the Michigan wage earner is paid $2.00, or $1. 75, or $1.50 per day 
for ten hours' work, he should receive for eleven hours $2.20, or $1.93, or $1.65, 
and so, if he shall work but eight hours he will get, with equal justness, $1.60, 
or $1.40, or $1.20 per day. A silver dollar may not be worth a gold dollar, but 
the latter is never exchanged for seventy-five cents of any currency as a busi- 
ness transaction. 

STRIKES AND AKBITRATION. 

Already in this chapter we have shown, by testimony of strikers and by the 
language of the highest authority in the Knights of Labor organization, that 
strikes as a rule injure rather than help the cause of the wage worker, and 
shquld never be indulged in, save as a last resort, in the settlement of differ- 
ences between employer and employe. 

The right of a man to " strike," quit work, or refuse to go to work, is his. 
The consequence of such action in its loss to him is his own and he alone is 
responsible. 

The right of a man to drive another from his work, or in any way to inter- 
fere with his labor, does not exist! 

The following statute law is found on page 2246, Howell's Annotated Stat- 
utes, and on page 218, Public Acts of 1867: 

[Act 163.] 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enacts That if any person 
or persons shall, by threats, intimidations, or otherwise, and without authority 
of law, interfere with, or in any way molest, or attempt to interfere with, or in 
any way molest or disturb, without such authority, any mechanic or other 
laborer in the quiet and peaceable pursuit of his lawful avocation, such person 
or persons shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, shall be severally punished by fine of not less 
than ten dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the county juil where the offense shall have been committed, not less than one 
month nor more than one year, or by both fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court; but if such punishment be by fine, the offender shall be 
imprisoned in such jail until the same be paid, not exceeding ninety days. 
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With the protection that the foregoing act provides, men should never be 
driven from their work by force of a mob without the penalty of the law being 
enforced upon those guilty of forcing the idleness. 

But in the case that the employer reduces wages, or an employe asks for an 
increase of wages or a decrease of hours of labor, or a grievance should occur, 
what shall be the action of the wage worker? Shall he strike? Good author ty 
already quoted says: N"o ! Not until all other efforts to adjust differences fail ! 
What then is the remedy? Various suggestions have been made, and some of 
them have been tried and proved successful. 

Conference and arbitration, we believe, will result in a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in nearly every instance, if so arranged for as to be understood to be a 
rule not to be avoided throughout the State. A grievance arising because of the 
unwise action of employers in a reduction of wages, when the profits of business 
do not warrant such reduction, should be adjusted by a conference and the 
injustice of the action of the employer honestly confessed; and so, when the 
employ^ asks for an increase of wages when the profits of business will not 
warrant such increase, he should be willing to see the error and the injustice its 
pressure would inflict. 

More of the bond of sympathy between employer and employe which actu- 
ated the workmen in the large Tinsley Steel, Iron & Wire Works in Sheffield, 
England, quite recently, is needed among the men who employ and the men 
who are employed in our own State. The Tinsley works suffered from a 
depression in business more than its neighbors. By rules governing the iron 
workers in South Staffordshire wages are arranged by a board composed of 
employes and employers, and cannot be changed unless in its application to the 
entire district. The men of the Tinsley works recognized the peculiar hard- 
ships of their employers, and freely offered their services gratuitously for a 
whole week in aid of the company. In commenting upon this incident, a lead- 
ing writer most aptly says : 

" If such examples were more numerous in seasons of depression and ruinous 
competition, bred of necessity, how often would those gulfs which swallow up 
ruined industries be bridged over, the employer saved from disaster and ruin, 
and the employed from beggary and starvation." 

One of the leading papers of Michigan, in referring to the subject of confer- 
ence between employer and employe, recently said : 

"The great barrier between capitalists, contractors, business men and labor- 
ers is the want of a mutual understanding. There is no antagonism between 
these classes only when created by selfish interests, and a mutual understand- 
ing would practically modify those interests so far as to make mutual explana- 
tions equivalent to a court of arbitration. The man who exchanges the sweat 
of his face for bread is much more likely to understand his own needs, and is 
much more likely to treat his own family and his employer with fairness, than 
an idle labor demagogue, who squeezes his bread from others by loud expres- 
sions of sympathy for laborers. When laborers and employers will learn to do 
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their own thinking and freely exchange views without delegating this duty to 
professional agitators, j)eace and profit will be the reward of both parties." 

The pertinent question of the hour is, how shall a conference committee or a 
court of arbitration be made up? If a committee of wage workers would meet 
their employer and be met by him in a spirit of fairness, with a determination 
that their differences should be amicably settled, no other plan would need to 
be suggested. But both being interested parties, they do not always look upon 
each other (as they should) as members of the same business family, whose 
differences should not go beyond themselves. If on the part of the wage 
worker a committee is made up from members of a secret organization to which 
they belong, and that committee seeks to adjust existing differences, the prob- 
able chances are that the employers will not meet them, and in many instances 
hey would be justified by candid people in their refusal. Such a committee 
made up of men who are not wage earners, but possibly professional politicians, 
or, if wage earners, not altogether without prejudice against the employers 
whom they are to meet, cannot be successful. Two of the longest and most 
costly strikes of 1885 in Michigan prove this position to be true. Employers 
are willing to meet wage workers honestly interested in settling differences of 
their fellow men, but they repel the approach as arbitrators of men who are 
known as demagogues, and, therefore, the foe rather than the friend of the 
workingmen. 

A clause in the constitution of the Knights of Labor calls for a settlement 
of differences by arbitration. We believe that such a desire is honestly 
expressed, and that any plan by which a committee of arbitrators satisfactory 
alike to employer and employe, could be put in operation would by that organ- 
ization be approved. The suggestion has nothing new or novel in its construc- 
tion as relating to a system or plan for arbitration, and yet we believe that, in 
aU cases of differences between employer and employe, after failure to settle 
between themselves and before a strike shall be resorted to, the subject of dif- 
ference should be submitted to a board of three arbitrators, whose decision 
should be accepted by the parties in difference as final and satisfactory, without 
prejudice against the further continuance of their business relations. The 
appointment or selection of such board of arbitrators should be the choosing of 
K)ne person by each party to the difference, one of said persons to be a wage 
worker, and the two persons so chosen to choose a third person. If the two 
representatives of employer and employe should fail to agree upon a third per- 
son, then the two representatives should be dismissed and two other representa- 
tives chosen, who should choose a third person and thus constitute a board of 
arbitration. To make the foregoing plan effective, legislative action has no 
part. There must be an understood agreement between employer and employe 
at time of arranging for season's wdrk, that should a difference arise between 
them relating to the subject of labor or its remuneration, then arbitration as 
above shall be the agreed remedy. 
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White the employer can easily from his books — if he will — answer such 
questions a^ will furnish for statistical work the number of his employes, their 
wages and hours for work, he is not able to give that information which may 
show the past and present condition, with the feelings of hope and desire of 
those employes. 

With the desire that the wage-worker should himself furnish this Bureau with 
a statement of his position and condition that would of itself be testimony direct 
from labor, as that of the employer would be dirfect from capital, measures were 
taken with a view to securing the addresses of a large number of wage-workers 
from all sections of the State, and of all classes of occupations. To have 
attempted to reach individuals in every locality, and seek answers to questions by 
means of canvassers, would have caused an expenditure of money beyond the 
power of the Bureau to have met. It would also have caused the question to 
arise whether the testimony gathered was not of a selected character, rather 
than from those desirous of making statements. 

A circular note was, therefore, addressed April 8, 1885, to the editor of each 
newspaper in Michigan (whose address we could secure), asking them to kindly 
insert the following notice in their paper, or, what would be preferable, speak 
editorially of the wish of the Bureau. 

NOTICE TO WAGE-WORKERS. 

The Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics is conducting an extended 
inquiry into the condition, wants, and prospects of the wage-workers of tnis State. An 
invitation is given to all employes, male or female, over 18 years of age, who are desirous 
of, or willing to answer the questions prepared by the Biureau, to send their address, 
plainly written on a postal card, to the Commissioner of Labor at Lansing, Michigan. 

Blanks containing questions specially prepared, with a view to securing from wage- 
workers reliable iuformation beaming upon the subject of labor in which they are i)er- 
Bonally interested, will be sent to each address, together with stamped envelope for 
returning the blanks when filled out to the Bureau. 

By givmg these questions prompt and candid attention, with full and free answers, a 
valuable service wUl be rendered to the wage-workers of Michigan and to the State. 
No names given to the Bureau will be made public, but held in strict confidence. 

The request was very generally complied with, and the notice, or editorial 
18 
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words, gave wide publicity to the desire of the Bureau. Our appreciation of 
this courtesy of the press, and earnest thanks for the valuable aid rendered, 
are at this point recorded. 

Our efforts, while not rewarded with the large number of addresses hoped 
for, were not altogether unsatisfactory, and the result greatly exceeded . the 
number prophesied by those whose counsel is esteemed. The number of 
addresses sent to the Bureau by individual wage-workers was 1,084. The cen- 
sus of 1884 was also used to secure nearly 2,000 addresses from the several 
counties of the State. The latter addresses proved very unreliable, and, in 
many instances, the blanks sent were returned to the Bureau by postmasters. 

To each address was sent a blank — as shown hereafter — together with 
stamped envelope for return when blank should be filled out. 

Several requests were received at the Bureau asking for blanks in lots of 
twenty-five to five hundred, with the statement that the parties sending for 
them would see that they were filled out. As it was a part of the circular 
agreement upon the blanks that the name of the wage-worker would be held 
in confidence and not given to the public, thereby enabling them to use perfect 
freedom of thought, in answering the questions, we inclined to the belief that 
blanks sent in quantity to individuals would lose the value of the personal 
attention of tlie wage worker by the embarrassment of a third party. In 
answer to these requests it was asked that the Bureau be furnished the 
addresses of the persons to whom the blanks would be given, and to them they 
should be sent direct. Less than twenty-five addresses came from such sources. 

In order, however, to properly test the strength of the position taken by the 
Bureau in the cases thus referred to, a lot of twenty-five blanks was sent to one 
address in ansvTcr to a request. From this lot there were received at the 
Bureau nine blanks quite completely answering the questions asked. The striking 
similarity of the answers upon the various blanks, as also of the hand-writing, 
caused a decision to investigate. Letters were written to each party whose name 
appeared upon the blanks, asking certain questidns ; replies came from seven of 
the nine, answering the questions asked in different form than were the answers on 
the blanks, while the hand-writing and signatures in no instance agreed with 
the blanks. As an example: One whose occupation was given on a blank as 
that of a "laborer" with wages at "fifty cents" per day, replied upon his busi- 
ness letter-head that he was a " merchant." Six who had been reported as 
receiving an average wages of 85^ cents per day, and considered themselves 
" underpaid" in sums ranging from $166.66 to $700.00 per year, or an average 
of $1.35 per day underpaid, were laborers and replied to our letter showing an 
average daily wage of $1.31 per day. 

We feel convinced from the foregoing experience, that the plan adopted by us 
to reach the wage-worker in his home and individual relation was the correct 
one. It is not, however, a pleasant thought, that any one in the guise of a 
friend to the wage-earner, would desire to use this Bureau for the circulation of 
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false statements. The blank sent out had the following circular note upon 

its first page: 

Lansing, Mich., April 15, lfi85. 

Dear Sir: — In order that this Bureau may gather statistics concerning labor inter- 
ests in this State that shall be valuable because of the reliability of their source, we 
have concluded to address by circular several thousand wage workers, covering all 
classes of employment, and ask them to give material aid in the work before us. This, 
then, is addressed to you, believing that your interest in the subject will cause a willing 
answer to be given to the questions asked on the within blanx. There will be no 
MENTION MADE OF YOUR NAME in our report, and no confidence placed in this Bureau 
by correspondents will be in any instance violated. Therefore, be very free in giving 
your views. We shall be glad to receive extended replies to each question. If you are 
unable to answer aU questions, answer such as you can. If you af e unwilling to answer 
any of the questions, please return the circular, that we may know you do not wish to 
reply. Respectfully yours, 

C. V. R. POND, 

Commissioiier of Labor, 

Upon the second and third page were the following questions, arranged 
with ample room for answers : 

INQUIRIES. 

Your name ? Residence ? 

1. Occupation? Age? Where born? 

2. a. How many dependent on your support? h. Does wife or children con- 
tribute wages to support of family? c. What wages do you receive? day. 

week month. 

3. a. How long engaged in present occupation ? b. How long by present employer ? 

c. How many different kinds of business or trades have you been engaged in smce 21 
years of age ? 

4. a. How many hours a day do you work ? h. How many davs in the week ? c. Do 
you consider yourself overworked ? d. What reduction in number of hours per day do 
you think should be made in your business ? 

5. a. Is your business dangerous or unhealthy? h. If so, in what respect? CHow 
many days have you lost by sickness from April 1, 1884, to April 1, 1885? 

6. What has been total expense, including loss of pay, for sickness in entire family 
for year ending April 1, 1885? 

7. a. How many days in the year out of work for other causes than sickness ? 

6. Cause of loss of time ? c. Total money loss in wages for such time ? % d. Sum 

total of earnings for the year ending April 1 , 1885 ? % 

8. a. Are you a member of any labor association ? 5. Do you receive weekly benefits 
in case of sickness ? 

9. a. Are you as well off as five years ago ? 6. If not, in what respect ? c. Have 
you been obliged to reduce expenses for actual necessities? d. Have you a sewing 
machine ? Piano or organ ? e. Are your family provided with reading and music ? 

10. a. Do you think you could be more fairly paid for your labor than now ? 5. In 
what way ? c. In what way do you think your employer unfairly profits by your labor ? 

d. What do you consider yourself underpaid yearly ? 

1 1. a. Are you paid weekly, fortnightly, or monthly ? b. Are you obliged to take goods 
in payment ? c. What proportion ? d. Are goods sold to you at market rates ? Little 
above or much above ? 

12. a. Could you buy cheaper if paid of tener ? b. Are wages withheld by employer ? 
c. What reason ? d. How long ? 

13. a. Do you rent or own your home? b. If rented, what rent per month? c. If 
owning home, is it mortgaged? d. What is value of home? $ Amoimt of mort- 
gage ? $ Rate of interest on mortgage ? 

14. a. How many children between six and fourteen years attend school ? b. What 
portion of time ? c. Have you or they decided upon their future employment ? d. Is it 
the same as your own ? 

15. a. Are your future prospects of a character to enable you to feel that you can 
comfortably support yourself and family until your children are at proper age to sup- 
port themselves wholly or in part ? b. Have you a savings bank accoimt ? c. Have you 
money loaned at inter^t ? d. Do you anticix>ate being able to lay by enough to support 
jou in old age— say after 60? 
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Ample space was given for remarks, which were solicited, and a list of 
thirty-seven commodities was printed upon the blank, with the request that the 
highest and lowest prices paid for the same during the year ending April 1, 
1885, should be affixed. As before stated, 1,084 blanks were sent out. Of this 
number five hundred and eighty-two were returned to the Bureau, twenty-nine 
were unavailable because of gross imperfections, leaving five hundred and 
fifty-three which have been used for making up the report. 

The workingraen of Michigan have been invited, through the press of the 
State, to give us their answers to the preceding questions; their failure to do so 
in large numbers may not be from indifference to the subject of labor so much 
as from a feeling that possibly their information might expose their identity. 

Whatever the reason for the light response to our invitation, the 553 blanks 
received are the more valuable because they come from 71 different counties 
and represent 85 different trades or business. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

1. — Occupation. 

The answers are wholly from males; so few were received from females that 
they are not used in this report. Those giving their occupations were the 
whole number reporting, 553, classified as follows: jOarpenters and wood-workers, 
107 ; laborers, 93; saw-mill and lumber workers, 66; farm hands, 46 ; engineers 
and firemen, 30 ; railroad employes, 29 ; machinists, 27; clerks and account- 
ants, 22 ; painters, 18 ; brick and stone masons and plasterers, 14; mechanics, 
10 ; blacksLiiths, 11 ; while 80 represented 42 different trades or occupations. 

1, — Ages. 
The number giving ages were 551 : 



No. 


Years. 


No. 


Years. 


4 


18 


66 


40to44 


5 


19 


52 


45to49 


63 


20 to 24 


85 


50 to 54 


106 


25 to 29 


21 


55 to 59 


99 


80 to 34 


18 


60to65 


87 


85 to 89 


1 


70 



As will be seen, two-thirds of those reporting were under 40 years of age, and 
the average age of each is 36 years and 15 days. The total age of 551 persons 
is 19,859 years. 

1. — Where horn. 

The nativity, as given, shows 353 as born in the United States, 182 of for- 
eign birth; 18 gave no answer. The following table shows States and countries 
of nativity: 
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Table No. 8. — Showing States and Countries of Birth of 63$ Wage-workers living in 

71 Counties of Michigan, 



United StaUsB. 



■Connecticut... 

niinoiB 

Indi*na.„ 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Jiassachueetta 

Maine 

Maryland 

Miseouri 

Nebraeka 

^cw Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 

Termont 

Wiflconain 

Total 



2 
2 
9 

1 

las 

7 
6 
3 
1 

1 
4 

m 

96 
17 
6 
2 



368 



Foreign Countries. 

Canada . 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Holland 

Germany 

Ireland 

New Foundland 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pruttia 

Scotland 

Wales. 

Sweden 

Total 



93 

1 
82 
2 
1 

15 
16 
1 
1 
2 
3 
9 
1 
5 



182 



2. (a). How many dependent on your support f 

This question was answered by 543, some of whom, as single men, were sup- 
porting a mother, or sister, or both. The dependents were: 



In 82 


cues 


1 


In 89 cases 




6 


"100 


<< 


2 


" 28 *' 


................ 


7 


"lao 


<< 


3 


" 15 " 





8 


" 99 


ti 


4 


« 3 (1 


_ 


9 


" 44 


«( 


5 


« 3 tt 




10 



An average of 3^ dependents to each wage-worker. 

2. (}). Does iot/e or children contribute wages to support of family f 
Answers were given by 527. " Yes," 86; "No," 442. 

2. c. What wages do you receive t 

The number answering this question is 549, of which number: 

FortyHsix receive from 50 cents to 95 cents per day inclusive. 

One hundred and sixty-nine receive from $1.00 to $1.45 per day inclusive. 

One hundred and sixty-five receive from $1.50 to $1.90 per day inclusive. 

One hundred and sixty-nine receive from $2.00 to $5.00 per day inclxisive. 
Average wages paid 549 persons, $1.67 + per day. 
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Table No. 9.- 


Showing the Wages and Number receiving the same in Detail. 


Numbcr Reporting. 

* 


Wag^ 
Per Day. 


Number Reporting. 


Wages 
Per Day. 


Number Reporting. 


Wages 
Per Day. 


3 


$0 50 

56 

60 

66 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

96 

100 

1 10 

1 15 


4 


$120 
125 

lao 

136 
140 
146 
1 50 
165 
160 
1 70 
1 76 
1 80 
190 


65 


$2 o(y 


1 


63 


29 


•'225 


3 


3 


24 


250 


2 


19 


'n 


2 76 


4 


6 


' 19 


3 OO 


1» 


1 


8 


3 25 


4 


76 


6 


3 50 


5 


3 

12 


2 


3 75 


3 


3 


400 


3 


11 


1 


425 


40 


42 


1 


6 00 


17 


4 


• 




16 


17. .\ 











3. a. How lofig engaged in present occupation f 

Tlio answers to this question are much more in harmony with the conditions 
of industries in Michigan than they would be in one of the older States whose 
industries had been longer established. The yearly establishment of new 
industries in our State often induces a change of occupation for better wages, 
pleasanter location, or other reasons personal to the wage-worker. The replies 
do not show a compelled change because of business depression to any great 
extent. There were 61 reported as in present occupation less than one year; 
over one and less than five years, 184; from five to ten years, 86; from ten to 
fifteen years, 87; from fifteen to twenty years and over, 130; not answering 
the question, 45. The average time engaged in each occupation, as given by 
508, is eight years and eight months. 

3. b. How long by present employer f 

Though a very much lesser number answered this question than the preced- 
ing one, the same reasons for changes would seem to be the cause. The 
answers gave 170 as having been one year or less with present employer; from 
two to five years, 147; from five to ten years, 61; from ten to fifteen years, 17; 
from fifteen to twenty years, 9; twenty years and over, 4 ; not reporting, 145, 
The average time with present employer is three years and five months. 

3. c. How many different kinds of trades or business have you been engaged in 

since 21 years of age? 

The object of this question was to show the general position of the wage- 
worker as to a knowledge of more than one branch or class of work, as well as 
the disposition to make changed The figures show 324 persons who have been 
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in more than one trade or profession; they have occupied 1,071 positions, and 
have given up 747 of them for those they now hold. There is little room for 
doubting that many of these changes were because of removals from other 
States or foreign countries to this, while, in some instances, a lack of the special 
kind of business they were accustomed to, in their new home, compelled the 
seeking of other positions. The reports give as having one trade or business 
since 21 years of age, 149; haviug two, 113; having three, 108; having four, 
63; ha.ing five, 26; having over five and less than ten, 20; having ten or over, 
4; not answering, 80. Leaving out the 149 having one trade, and the average 
number of trades or business to each of the 324 reporting is 3 -f . 

4. a. How many hours a day do you work? b. How many days in the week? 
Table No. 10.— Shoiving Hours per Day and Days per Week Worked, 



Hours Worked Per Day. 


55 X 


Days Worked Per Week. 


£-4 

1*1 


Seven 


1 

5 
T 
268 
08 
85 
34 
17 
U 
10 


Three 


^z 


Eight 


Four 


i» 


Nine 


Five 


21 


Ten - -- 


Six 


41S 


Eleven 


Seven 


2» 


Twelve 






Thirteen 




Fourteen 




Fifteen 

Sixteen 








Total No 


686 


Total No 


506^ 









The above table shows that half of the number reporting worked ten hours 
per day. The average hours for the other half is twelve, while the average 
hours for the whole number, 630, is eleven. But by the table following, the 
occupations are shown of all who reported as working over ten hours per day. 
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Table No. 11.— Shounng the Occupations of 265 Wage-workers who lUpori as Work- 
ing over Ten Hours Per Day. 





Number Working 


Occupations. 


U 
Houn. 


12 
Houra. 


18 

Houn. 


14 
Houra. 


16 
Houra. 


18 
Houra. 


Afv^oTintADts And clorkfl 


3 


8 


8 


2 

1 


4 


1 


Bakers 




Rlackmniths 


1 


1 
8 

1 


1 
1 






Brewers 








Butcher.. 










Ohef^s^maker ... , , . 




1 
4 








Carpenters - 


4 

2 

1 


7 


1 


1 




Oabi net-maker , . 




Cooper 












Cnnkn . , , - - , - , 


1 

1 

8 

34 

1 






1 




Priiy7"i»-n and ho«itlers , , 




1 
8 
16 

1 


1 


1 


Sngineers and firemen 


8 
80 




Farm hands and lahor^rs . , . , , . . , 


T 
1 


6 


4 


Fisherman and sailors... ... 


8 


liHg^ whalers and lumht^r tallymen 


8 
2 










1 






Miller 


1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
10 








'Night watchman 




2 








piMnt4^r<| 










Paper-makers _•... 










Railroad employ^.,. ... , 


88 




8 






Saw-mill and salt block employes 






Stevedores 










Telegraph operators 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 








Teamsters , . 








1 


Woodsmen 








Wood yard foreman . ... 










4^hoemaker 


1 






















Total 


96 


86 


84 


17 


11 


10 
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By this table it is seen that 183 of the "255 persons reported as working over 
ten hours, were saw-mill and farnj employes, engineers, firemen and railroad 
men, and clerks. Carpenters and painters show 23 as working more than 10 
hours, while 17 of these worked more than 11 hours. Of these two trades 
there was a total report of 98. It is not probable that 23^ per cent of these 
• two trades in our State are working over ten hours, while it is probable that 
the showing on various occupations besides these will give a fair idea of hours 
worked in the State at large. 

Of the 506 answering question "4 ^" about eleven per cent reported as 
working less than six days per week, while nearly eight per cent reported as 
working seven days per week. Of those working less than six days, some gave 
reasons, such as ill health, sickness in family, and a very few, lack of work- 
Of those working seven days per week, the occupat ous of such as shoemakers 
and cabinet-makers would not indicate a necessity for work on the seventh day, 
while watchmen, railroad employes, fishermen and hostlers are often called to 
duty the whole week. Those reporting were made up of these occupations, and 
similar ones named. 

4. c. Do you consider yourself overworked ? 

Those replying "yes" were 232; those answering "no" were 259; not 
answering, U2. Of those who said "yes," 46 were laborers, 22 farm hands, 33 
carpenters, 34 saw and shingle mill employes, and 17 stationary engineers and 
firemen. 

4. d. What redu^tion\in number of hours per day do you think should be made in 
your misinessf 

One hundred and forty-one think eight hours should constitute a day's work. 

Sixteen think nine hours should constitute a day's work. 

One hundred and twenty-eight think ten hours should constitute a day's work. 

Three think eleven hours should constitute a day's work. 

Five think twelve hours should constitute a day's work. 

Two hundred and nine think no reduction should be made. 

Hf ty-one made no answer. 

19 
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Table No. 12. — Shows the Hours being Worked by those Answering the Question, 4 d. 



The number desiring reduction in working hours is 293. The number 
thinking no reduction necessary and those not answering are 260. The aver- 
age daily reduction asked for by 293 is two hours and seventeen minutes. 

5. a. Is your busimss dangerous or unhealthy t 

The answers were: Dangerous, 130; unhealthy, 70; dangerous and unhealthy, 
40; neither dangerous or unhealthy, 275; not answering, 38. 

5. b. If so, in what respect t 

Of those answering this question, we give their reasons, and the occupations 
of those replying:' 
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UNHEALTHY. 

Exposure to weather. — 1 watchman, 5 laborers, 2 river drivers. Dust a feet- 
ing lungs. — 1 engineer, 1 cooper, 2 marble cutters, 1 miller, 5 saw and shingle 
mill laborers, 9 wood workers. Poor ventilation. — 1 blacksmith, 1 cigarmaker, 
1 clerk in store, 2 coal miners, 1 machinist. Close confinement. — 2 accountants, 
1 miller, 2 printers, 1 shoemaker, 3 telegraph operators. Inhaling poison from 
material used. — 16 painters, 4 printers. Inhaling gases and acids. — 1 boiler- 
niiiicer, 1 drug clerk, 1 cooper, 1 sheet-iron worker. Loss of sleep. — 1 worker 
in livery stable. Malaria. — 1 railroad laborer, 1 raftsman. 

DANGEROUa 

From moving cars. — 1 railroad clerk, 1 baggageman. From hot iron. — 2 
moulders. From machinery. — 4 machinists, 17 saw and shingle mill laborers, 
3 wood workers. Of the elements. — 1 sailor, 1 tugboat captain. Of explo- 
sions, — 1 brewer, 3 engineers, 13 firemen. Of police duty. — 3 watchmen. FVom 
kicking horses. — 3 farriers. From scaffolding work. — 30 carpenters, 1 cornice- 
maker, 4 masons, 6 painters, 3 tinsmiths. From falling trees. — 4 woodsmen. 
From falling. — 1 lumber inspector. From loading iron. — 1 railroad laborer. 

5. How many days have you lost by sickmss from April 1, 1884, to April 1, 
1885? 

To this question 309 answered, giving number of days aggregating 7,803. 
One hundred and ninety answered "none," 20 said they "did not know," and 
34 gave no answer. The greatest number of days lost by any one person was 
200. The average time lost 25^ days. 

6. What has been total expense, including loss of pay, for sickness in entire family 
for year ending April 1, 1885 9 

The answers to this question showed, in some instances, somewhat of guess- 
work ; we give the figures as they come to us: Three hundred and forty-seven 
answered and gave figures, showing the loss, in wages and sickness, aggregating 
$23,718 ; 7L answered that they had no expense for sickness; 34 said they "did 
not know," and 101 made no answer. The greatest expense reported by one 
individual was $606. The average expense of those giving figures (married 
and unmarried) is $69.92. 

7. a. How many days in the year out of work for other causes than sickness 9 

Three hundred and twenty-nine wage-workers answered this question, and 
gave the total number of days unemployed as 27,746, or an average of 84^ days 
each. The greatest amount of time stated as unemployed was 227 days; 116 
Bald they had lost no time, while 108 did not answer the question. 
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7. J. Cause of loss of time. 

Forty-four men employed in and around Saw-mills, said the mills were shut 
down during the winter season and they could find no work; 247 said they were 
out of work on account of bad weather and inability to procure work; 8, " works 
closed on account of dull trade ;" 12, "labor market overcrowded ;" 4, "work 
taken away by foreigners," while 14 gave frivolous and indefinite answers, 
such as, " did not want to work," " wanted a rest," " to comfort my family," 
" to go visiting," etc. 

7. c. Total money loss in wages for such time f 

The aggregate amount given in answer to this question was $43,343 from 324 
wage-workers. The greatest loss by any one person was 1500, and the average, 
♦133.77. 

7. d. Sum total of earnings for the year endifig April 1, 1885, 

Four hundred and seventy-one gave the figures in answer to this question 
aggregating $174,083, or an average of $369.60. The highest earnings given 
was $1,200. The average amount said to have been lost while out of work — 
$133.77 — added to the average earnings — $369.60— would make the average 
earnings by steady work, $503.37. 

8. a. Are you a member of any labor arganizationf 

One hundred and thirty-four answered "yes;" 311, "no," and 108 did not 
answer, or gave indefinite answers. 

8. b. Do you receive weekly benefits in case of sickness f 

Thirty-nine answered "yes," 80 "no;" a few said they "did not know," and 
the balance did not answer. 

9. a. Are you as well off as five years ago f 

To this inquiry 228 answered **yes," 216 said " no," while " 70 said they were 
better off.'' 

9. b. If not, in what respect? 

In answer to this 5 said their "wages had been reduced;*' 4, "sickness;" 3, 
"business ventures;" 2, " fire;" 116, " wages lower, provisions higher;" 1, " fur- 
niture worn out;" 1, "moving round;" 1, "speculation;" 1, "less money 
because I have less work." Ninety-four of those answering 9 a "yes," did not 
answer 9 b. 

9. c. Have you been obliged to reduce expefises for actual necessities. 

This question was answered by 420 out of the 553; 290 answering "yes," and 
130, " no." 
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9. d. Have you a semng machine f 

To this 341 answered "yes," 117 "no," and 95 did not answer, or said they 
irere single and had no use for one. 

9. d. Piano or organ f 

Eighty-eight answered "yes," 351 "no," 114 not answering, or having no 
homes. 

9. e. Are your family provided with reading and music? 

To this question 121 answered " yes," 221 said they were provided with read- 
ing, and 115 say they have neither reading nor music. 

10. a. Do you think you could be more fairly paid than now f 

This question is answered by 480; 73 not answering, 98 say they are fairly 
paid, and 382 say they are not fairly paid. 

10. b. In what way? — (unfairly paid.) 

Of the 382 answering 10 a, saying they were unfairly paid, 252 do not 
answer 10 b, while 62, representing various employments, say " more pay;" 38 
say "less hours and more pay;" 30 give a diversity of answers, which are given 
below verbatim. 

** Bj being paid cash when work is done." — Mason. 

** By not charging me high figures for my goods." — Laborer. 

** By better wages, based upon more justice to lahor. "SJioemaker, 

** By being paid according to hours worked." — Farm laborer. 

** By getting what I earn."— Jf (won. 

** By more labor." — Mason. 

** By having to pay less for rent, wood and taxes." — Mason. 

** By increajsing the circulating medium."— Zxi&orer. 

" By receiving pay for work over ten hours." — Clerk. 

** By substituting day's work for contracts." — Carpenter. 

•* By ten hours' pay for eight hours' work."— jRai'/rood coach painter. 

*' By being paid $1.00 a day for common labor, $1.50 a day in haying, and $2.00 a day 
in harvest."— Farwi laborer. 

** By shortening the hours." — Painter. 

** By receiving just wages for my labor." — Cooper; R. R. Laborer. 

" By not subletting jobs imtil labor gets next to nothing." — Stevedore. 

" By receiving a larger share of the profits I produce.'* — Fireman. 

** By good and wise legislation he (my employer) now has a}l the advantage; ^sue 
him, and as I can't give bonds I have to quit." — Laborer, 

** By every man being obliged by law to be master of his trade." — Carpenter. 

" By receiving just proportion of the profits that accumulate from my labor." — 
Woodsman. 

** By having a law compelling all mechanics to serve an apprenticeship of three 
years."— Carpenter. 

** By establishing labor organizations and compelling employers to pay the full value 
of labor.''— MilluTtght. 

*^Bj giving me back the labor that has been taken from me."— Laborer. 
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" By a just distribution of the wealth we create." — Carpenter, 
*' By making my wages a percentage of the profits of my earnings." — Book-keeper, 
** The wealth I help to create is unfairly distributed. I experience every day that my 
employer, who works neither so hard nor so long as I do, lives in luxury while I am 
reduced to a bare living, and that must be wrong, as I know that our Creator certainly 
•entitled me to the same enjoyment of life's blessings as him." — Hostler. 

10. c. In what way do you think your employer unfairly profits by your labor f 

One hundred and seventy-four who answered this say, " by paying in store 
orders." Other answers we give in detail. 

'* By making us stand breakages when doing piece-work." — Moulder, 

** By charging four or five times as much for his work as he pays us for doing it, 
including material." — Machinist. 

** My employer to some extent suffers as much as I do ; he is in the grasp of monopo- 
lists."— fi^/ioemafcer. 

" By getting a fair day's work, and then getting three or four hours more for chores." 
— Farm laborer. 

** By paying me $1.75 when I earn $2.50."— Jtfcwon. 

** By getting my labor and not paying for it as soon as he gets it."— Mason. 

'* Paying me small pay, and charging me high prices for what I have to buy of them." 
— Mason. 

** By reducing my wages." — Laborer. 

"** By exacting more than ten hours a day and more than six days in a week." — Clerk. 

•** By withholding my money for two weeks."— Sheet-iron worker. 

** By cutting us down one cent per barrel, which he pockets."— Cooper. 

** By overwork, long hours on docks, dishonest jobbers, and captains cheating in 
liours. Often jobbers do not pay at all." — Stevedore. 

" By cutting my wages down every season and piling more work on my shoulders." 
--Fireman. 

** By not paying me oftener." — Carpenter. (Is paid monthly.) 

** By taking for a standard the wages of inexperienced workmen." — Carpenter. 

** In compelling me as a laboring man to cut short the necessities of life, that he may 
enjoy the luxuries and go on without interruption in the accumulation of wealth. In 
conspiring with his fellow-employers to bring about a lower rate of wages than now." 
— Woodsman. 

" By taking advantage of the necessities of the employe, and receiving $2.00 worth 
of work for $1.00 in money on the plea of hard times, caused by just such a course." 
— Millwright. 

** By obliging me to buy his goods at his own figures."— ZrttmberTrwin. 

" Too many foreigners who will work for so small pay that he requires me to work 
for the same." — Laborer. 

" Taking advantage of our necessities and charging more for our work than it costs 
Mm." — Carpenter. 

** By withholding my wages without paying interest." — Boiler-maker. 

" In over-rating the value of money without brains, and under-rating intelligent 
labor. " — Book-keeper. 

" The employer has got to make twenty per cent or take it out of the laborer." 
— Shingle-jointer. 

" By not paying wages enough to encourage sufficient preparation." — Teacher. 

'* By cutting down our wages and keeping their rates of freight as high as ever." 
— jR. R. Laborer. 

** By working me extra hours without compensation." — R, R, Agent. 
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" By paying me small wages and retaining one month's pay." — R. R. Laborer. 

" By letting me do two men's work and not promoting me, for if they did they would 
have to hire two men to do my work." — R. R. Agent and Operator, 

** My employer pays me $1.75 and charges his customers from $5.00 to $15.00 for the 
same. — Machinist. 

** By not making our rates per hour the same in winter as in simimer." — Machinist. 

10. d. What do you consider yourself underpaid yearly f 

The answers to this question, showing as they do that those receiving the 
largest wages claim to be underpaid the most, are well worth a careful leading 

The number who say they are underpaid is 382, but ouly 243 state the amount 
they consider themselves underpaid. The total amount claimed to be under- 
paid yearly is $41,841, an average of $172.19 each. 

Thirty-six receiving wages ranging from 65 cents to $1.00 per day, claim they 
are underpaid $4,905, an average of $136.25 each. 

One hundred and seven receiving wages of from $1.10 to $1.50 per day, state 
the amount underpaid as $15,062, an average of $140. 7H each. 

Sixty-five receiving from $1.55 to $2.00 per day, claim to be underpaid 
$13,011, an average of 1200 17 each. 

Thirty receiving from $2.25 to $3.00 per day, claim to be underpaid $7,488, 
an average of $249.60 each. 

Five who receive from $3.25 to $5.00 per day, claim that they are underpaid 
♦1,375, an average of 1276 each. 

11. a. Are you paid weekly , fortnightly, or monthly f 

This question is answered by 520, divided as follows: Weekly, 146; fort- 
nightly, 32; monthly, 177; " whenever I want it," 28; while 137 say they have 
no regular pay day. 

11. b. Are you obliged to take goods in payment f 
To this 51 answer *'ye8;" 351 "no;" 105 say *'part." 

11. c. What proportion? 

The answers to this question are very indefinite, many saying "can't tell," 
^' don't know," etc., while a large majority do not answer the question. We 
give the following answers, the figures denoting the number who give the pre- 
ceding answers: "Half or more," 2; "the whole," 2; "about half," 5; 
^' about one-third," 4; "about three-fourths," 1; "two-thirds at least," 1; 
"clothing and flour," 1; "seven-tenths," 1; "groceries and provisions," 1; 
" very nearly all," 1 ; "wearing apparel and groceries," 1 ; "iu winter, all; in 
summer, one-half," 1; "one-quarter." 1; " one-half ," 4. 

11. d. Are goods sold to you at market rates f Little above or miLch above f 

Of those who receive the whole or part of their pay in goods, 43 answer 
^yes;" 55 say "no; much above," and 50, " no; little above." 
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12. a. Could you buy cheaper if paid ofte^r f 

The answers to this question came from 144 persons, of whom there were 
paid semi-monthly and answering "yes," 7; "no," 5. Of those paid monthly 
85 answer "yes," and 47 " no." 

12. h. Are wages withheld by employer f 
Of the answers to this, 181 answer " yes," 230 " no," 142 not answering. 

12. c. What reason? 

We give the answers to this question in detail: 

*' Dull season and no business." — Tailor, 

'* Lack of funds."— 2 Laborers, 1 lumbermany 1 engineer , 1 mcuon, I farm laborer, 
2 carpenters. 

" Withholds one shilling per day until end of season." — Savhmill laborer, 

** Wants to use the money." — Farm laborer. 

** Pure cussedness." — Carpenter, 

** Hard times." — Laborer, 

** Holding his stock for better prices." — Laborer, 

** To make up pay-rolls." — 2 R. R. Laborers, 1 paper maker, 1 saw-mill laborer, 

** So I will have to take store pay." — 1 Night watchman, 1 laborer, 

** To protect himself against imposition." — Laborer. 

** To make money with the workingman's wages by drawing interest at the bank.** 
— 1 Machinist, 1 fireman. 

** For his own benefit." — Shingle sawyer. 

** To do business on laborers' capital." — Machinist, 

** To monopolize our trade." — Carpenter. 

12. d. How long t 

The answers received to this question in detail are as follows : 

** From a week to ten days."— 3f{Won. 

** One to three weeks." — Laborer, 

** Sixty to ninety days." — 1 Laborer, 1 watchm/in, 

** One month." — Fireman salt block. 

** Ninety days."— i Carpenter, 7 laborer, Ifarm laborer. 

** Sometimes three months." — Engineer, 

** Thirty to sixty days." — Laborer. 

" As long as they are able to keep it." — Machinist, 

** Ten to thirteen days." — Paper-m>aker. 

** Fifteen days."— 7 Laborer, I tug captain. 

** Ten days." — Saxio-mill laborer. 

" Six months to a year." — Shingle sawyer, 

" Six weeks." — Carpenter, 

** One month to one year."— Carpenter. 

" Sixty days." — 1 Mason, 1 tailor. 

** Five or six months." — Laborer. 

** Two to four weeks." — Laborer. 

** Twelve to fifteen days." — Saw-mill laborer, 

" Three or four weeks."— I/a&orer. 

" Seven months." — Saw-mill laborer, 

'* One to six months."— -Farm laborer. 
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" One to two months." — Farm laborer, 
** Sometimes for life." — Carpenter. 

13. a. Do you rent or own your home f 

Answering this question, 229 own their homes ; 219 rent their homes ; 55 
single men neither own nor rent ; 40 do not answer. 

13. h. If rentedy what rent per month f 

Of the 219 renting, as shown in previous questions, 216 give the figures show- 
ing rents paid per month ; 3 do not answer. 





Table No. 


IS.—Shovnng the Bents Paid in Detail, 






Number. 


Rent Paid. 


Number. 
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Number. 
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Average monthly rent paid, $5.90 +. 

13. c. If owning home, is it mortgaged f 

Of the 229 who answered 13 a, saying they owned their homes, 103 answer 
this question " yes," 110 answer " no," 16 give no answer. 

13. d. What is value of home? Amount of mortgage? Kate of interest on mort- 
gage? 

Of those owning homes, 225 report values aggregating $220,645; those report- 
ing amount of mortgages are 103, and the amount aggregates $32,870. Those 
reporting rate of interest are 103; the average rate paid is 7.96 per cent. A 
wagoumaker reports the value of his home $1,000; mortgage on the same, 
$1,000. The lowest mortgage on greatest value is $100 upon $2,000. The fol- 
lowing statement will be found interesting: 

Total value of two hundred and twenty-five homes $220,645 00 

Average value of two hundred and twenty-five homes 980 64+ 

Highestvalue reported 3,000 00 

Lowest value reported 150 00 

Total amount of mortgages on one himdred and three homes 82,870 00 

Average mortgage on each 319 12J^ 

Total value of one hundred and three homes, mortgaged 105,000 00 

20 
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Average value of one hundred and three homes, mortgaged 1 ,019 41 + 

Total value of 122 homes not mortgaged 115,645 00 

Average value of homes not mortgaged 947 91 

Largest mortgage reported (value $1,800) 1,800 00 

Smallest mortgage reported (value $200) 25 00 

Average value above mortgages, two hundred and twenty-five homes 834 55 + 

Total value above mortgages, two hundred and twenty-five homes 187,775 00 

Total mortgages on fifty-one homes ($250 or less on each) 6,885 00 

Total value of said fifty-one homes 87,950 00 

Average mortgage on each of said fifty-one homes 185 00 

Average value of each of said fifty-one homes 744 11 + 

Total mortgage on fifty-two homes (over $250 each) 25,985 00 

Average mortgage on each of said fifty-two homes 499 70+ 

Total value of said fifty-two homes 67,050 00 

Average value of each of said fifty-two homes 1,289 42+ 

Average value above mortgage of the fifty-two homes referred to 805 19 

Average value above mortgage of the fifty-one homes referred to 609 11 + 

INTBREST ACCOUNT. 

Three mortgages pay interest at six per cent on total $1,600 00 

Fifty-four mortgages pay interest at seven per cent on total 18,964 00 

Nineteen mortgages pay interest at eight per cent on total __ 6,310 00 

One mortgage pays interest at nine per cent on total 600 00 

Twenty-six mortgages pay interest at ten per cent on total 5,396 00 

Total— (One hundred and three mortgages) $82,870 00 

Total interest yearly on one hundred and three mortgages $2,521 88 

Average interest yearly on each 24 48+ 



14. a. How many children between six and fourteen years attend school t 

To this question there are 212 answers showing that chldren attend school. 
There are no answers showing that children between the ages mentioned do not 
attend school. Of those answering this question, 99 report one child each; 63 
report two children each ; 34 report three children each ; 12 report four children 
each; 4 report five children each. Total number of children in 212 families 
between six and fourteen ye.irs attending school, 395. 

14. b. What portitm of time ? 

The answers to this question cover but 365 of the 395 children attending 
school. Seven attend three months of the year ; 6, four months ; 40, six months ; 
37, eight months ; 275, ten months. Total number of months' school atten- 
dance, 3,331. Average months' attendance each child, nine months and three 
days. 

14. c. Have you or they decided upon their future employment f 

There are but 19t answers to this question. Twenty-seven say "Yes ;" 165 
say "No." 
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14. d. Is it the same as your oion 9 

This question is directly in connection with the previous one. Of the 27 answer- 
ing 14 c, 1 answers this question '^ Yes ; " 23 answer "No." They are found 
to bn by occupations: Ship carpenter, "Yes; " carpenter, expressman, weaver, 
wood-worker, mechanic, railroad engineer, night watchman, stone cutter, sheet- 
iron worker, 6 laborers, 2 blacksmiths, 6 saw-mill employes, " No." 

15. a. Are your future prospects of a character to enable you to feel that you can 
comfortably support yourself and family until your children are at a proper 
age to support themselves wholly or in part f 

The answers to this question were 383, given in detail as follows: " Yes," 150 ; 
"yes, if times continue as at present," 5 ; "if health permits," 7; "I think 
80," 23 ; "No," 78; "not with times as at present," 19; "not with present 
wages," 7 ; " looks dark," 9 ; "doubtful," 13 ; not answering, 170. 

15. b. Have you a savings bank account f 

There were 510 answers, of whom 474 said " no ;" 36 answered "yes." Not 
answering, 43. 

15. c. Have you money loaned at interest f 

To this question there were 503 answers, of which 451 said "no," and 52 
said "yes." Not answering, 50. 

Those answering the questions 15 b and c, either both or one of each, *'yes," 
had occupations as follows: Clerks and book-keepers, 10 ; carpenters, 4 ; engi- 
neers, 5 ; farm hands, 10 ; laborers, 4 ; machinists, 8 ; railroad employes, 3 ; saw- 
mill employes, 4 ; tinners, 2; wood-workers, 2. Of 17 other occupations there 
was one each. 

Those answering " no " to the same questions were 9 blacksmiths, 80 carpen- 
ters, 6 cabinet-makers, 13 clerks and book-keepers, 7 coopers ; 16 engineers, 
8 firemen, 2 fishermen, 33 farmhands, 2 gardeners, 3 hostlers, 83 laborers, 13 
masons. 22 machinists, 2 millwrights, 2 millers, 3 marble cutters, 4 moulders, 
16 painters, 4 printers, 21 railroad employes, 53 saw-mill employes, 2 salt 
packers, 3 shoemakers, 5 teamsters, 2 telegraph operators, 3 tinners, 3 wagon- 
makers, 4 watchmen, 4 wood-workers, and representatives of 18 other 
occupations. 

15. d. Do you anticipate being able to lay by enough to support you in old age — say 

after 60 f 

There were 490 answers. Of these 196 said "yes ;" 25, "I hope to ;" 5, "if 
health permits ;" 215, "no ;" 18, "not with present wages;" 31, "uncertain," 
and "doubtful." Not answering, 63. 

VIEWS OF WORKINGMEN. 
Under the head of " Remarks " on the last'page of the blanks sent to wage- 
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workers, our invitation to write freely and fully their views relative to the sub- 
ject of labor was most cordially responded to. 

Of the 553 blanks received, 444 contained expressions of views, suggestions 
or opinions of the person filling out the blank. In some instances, for lack of 
room upon the page intended for remarks, accompanying sheets were sent, 
with a full and lengthy expression of the feelings of the writer upon the sub- 
ject which most interested him. A very few cases there were where the writers 
had formed an idea that the Bureau was a charity department and requests for 
clothing were made ; or that it was the head of a secret labor organization, and 
the cost of fees and dues were asked for. Three or four only gave utterance to 
any feeling of sympathy with communistic or anarchistic sentiments. The sub- 
jects touched upon were varied, and we give in the following pages a fair example 
of the expressions upon each subject, attempting to avoid repetition save where 
necessary to show the various occupations touching the same subject. A very 
large number of the communications gave expression as to " Foreign Labor " 
effecting the depression in wages, the sentiment was so similarly expressed that 
to give more than are published would be but repetition. The " Hours of 
Labor " was a subject that was dwelt upon by a large number of the writers, 
and we give quite a number of their articles, which, when compared with the 
tables on preceding pages, in answer to questions 4 a, }, c and c?, will be the more 
interesting. 

The view6 of workingmen are given as they were received at the Bureau. 
They are the honest expressions of men who, after a day of work or seeking 
after work, in the quiet of home, without interruption of questioning, have 
availed themselves of our pledge to keep their personal identity from the public, 
and placed their thoughts upon paper in such a frank and intelligent manner a& 
makes their reading an interesting study. Many of the authors of these viewa 
are receiving the wages of a common laborer, while a judgment passed upon the 
perfectness of their penmanship and the style of language used would accord 
them positions where good salaries are paid. 

The views, opinions and suggestions herewith published, cover a good part of 
the great review ground of the labor question. They come from the men who are 
interested in finding a solution to the problem. If there shall be in this web of 
wage-workers' thought some suggestion, some idea, that will be caught up, 
even as Sir Isaac Newton uti'ized the fact shown in the falling apple, and being 
broadened and improved upon, prove even a step in the direction so much desired 
by all wage-workers and wage-payers, the writers will have been proved benefac- 
tors. Whether so or not, the views are valuable, as expressing the sentiments 
of men who are seldom heard in public. 

The published views come from 36 different counties of our State. Without 
being responsible for any expressions in them contained, or because of making 
them public, thereby being held as endorsing them wholly, we ask a careful 
perusal of them. 
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Grouped under heads which seem to give the topical thought of the writer, 
we publish the occupation given by him. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

From a Printer, — ^As to my position afi a wage worker, I think it could be benefited, 
not directly by legislation, but could be helped in the matter of a good apprentice 
law, one which would make it obligatory upon an employer to teach his apprentices 
the trade before starting them out to work at a business they know little or nothing 
About. I am the foreman in this office and have mider my control two girls and a boy» 
neither of which ought to be engaged in their present occupation, as they have not 
the ability to become proficient. 

From a Painter. — Apprenticeship should be encouraged, but so regulated that 
Apprentices should not become journeymen or journeymen masters, before they have 
thoroughly mastered every detail of the business. As it is now, any one can take up a 
brush and declare themselves a painter, or a hammer and square and be a carpenter, and 
thus directly compete with others who have spent time and money in preparing them- 
selves for the business, thus reducing wages to a minimum and lowering the grades of 
all classes of work. 

From a Printer (age IS.) — I have worked at the printer's trade for the past five years 
And only receive $5.00 per week. I am quite small of my age, but I think that when a 
boy can do a man's work he ought to have a man's pay, no matter if he is big or Httle. 
I believe in equal pay for equal work. I have asked my employer for more wages, but 
have been refused, because as a boy they think I ought not to have any more. I can do 
AS much work in a day as any printer. Besides, I have never received a cent for time 
that I have worked extra, which has been considerable. 

CAUSE OF HARD TIMES. 

From a Cooper. — There is much said in regard to what causeer these close times. My 
opinion is this: As it is now we have dear money aD.d cheap labor. What the laboring 
<:las8es want is cheap money and dear labor. How shall we get cheap money ? Issue 
full legal tender greenbacks imtil we have sixteen dollars per capita in the United 
States, instead of eight dollars, as now. With the increase everything toould go boomr 
ing. Men with plenty of money want dear money and cheap labor, for money is their 
capital in stock. And men with small means should have cheap money and dear labor, 
for labor is their stock in trade. 

From a Salt Block Foreman. — ^The one great cause for the present hard times among 
the laboring classes, in my estimation, is the advantage taken by employers of the num- 
ber of men who are willing to fill any position at less wages than really competent men, 
thus forcing wages down, to the loss of good men. There are hundreds of men who 
come here to get work and have only enough to bring them here, who are forced to go 
to work at what they can get. 

EMPLOTER AND EMPLOY^. 

From a Woodsman.— Thsaiks to the honor, manliness, humanity, and love of fair 
play which pervades the character of my employer, he does not avail himself to any 
extent of the advantages which his enormous capital would give him over his men, and 
we are to-day better paid, better fed and better cared for generally than the men of 
any itimilar establishment in the State. 

From a Farm Hand. — I think if farmers were a little more sociable it would be aa 
well for themselves and better for the hired man, as the latter is considered among 
many farmers as only a beast of burden. I think if there was less land tilled, but bet- 
ter worked, it would be better for both land and farmer. 
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From a Tinner, — ^My employer is a gentleman who seems to appreciate sobriety and 
steadiness. By strict attention to business I have come to the front, which tactics I 
think generally prove successful. I think the greatest drawback to the workingman is 
his social ostracism, being treated by his employer as of a lower order of intelligence; 
like any other piece of machinery, to be made to do the maximum amount of work 
with the minimum expenditure of fuel, so to speak. 

From a Woodsman. — If there was more sympathy on the part of employers for their 
employes; less of a disposition to hold themselves aloof — ^to isolate himself from us — to 
regard us as in a manner created for no other purpose than his own aggrandizement, 
as machines to be speculated on and worked to our utmost capacity when in good con- 
dition, but to be cast aside as worthless when out of repair, just like any other piece of 
machinery; in short, if there was more of a disposition on the part of our masters to 
regard us as human beings, with the same feelings and instincts as they themselves 
have, such disaffection as gives rise to strikes would be unknown. 

FOREIGN LABOR. 

From a Shingle Sawyer, — I believe that one of the greatest drawbacks to laborers in 
Michigan is that employers advertise through Canada and some of the farming States 
for men, who, when they arrive here, have to go to work for their board, and this causes 
a decline in wages. 

From a Laborer. — The country is swarming with foreigners, taking my labor away 
from me, so that I am not able to educate my children. 

From a Sheet-Iron Worker, —Protect the man who has learned a trade as well from 
old country labor as from old country cheap goods. 

From a Fireman. — I am working for less wages now than ever before. More than 
one-half of the wage-workers here are Swedes, Danes and Norwegians. More emigrants 
are coming this spring. An overplus of men to dull times makes wages low. 

From a Laborer. — I feel that the condition of the laborer to-day is due mainly to the 
immigration of pauper labor to take the place of American laborers. So long as the 
monopolists rule the country and employ foreign labor, just so long American laborers 
will be ia a sad condition, and war and strikes will be the consequence, until the people 
rise in their might and assert their rights. In the language of Patrick Henry I repeat, 
'* Let it come." 

From a Wood-Worker, — If you wish to drive American workmen to desperation, just 
keep on allowing foreign labor to undermine us a short time longer and your object will 
be attained. A poor man's capital is his labor, a rich man's capital his money. Protect 
both or neijher ; we must have a square deal. Nine years ago, when I went to work 
where I am now, Americans were in the bench room ; not one left now. Why ? Prices 
cut ; Americans quit ; Dutch and Polanders stay. American laborers cannot live on 
cabbage stumps and outsides of bologna. A laborer who produces a thousand dollars* 
worth of work a year should have seven hundred and fifty of it, and the employer the 
balance. Reverse this and you have the exact condition at present. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

From a Teamster, — The man who works by the month or year is more poorly paid 
than he who works by the day, as regards the number of hours worked; being obliged 
to work an unreasonable number of hours each week day; he is retained one-half of the 
Sabbath day to do chores, for which he receives no pay. 

From a Machinist,, — I thijik it would be better for every working man or woman if 
eight (8) hours was a legal day's work. There are too many workers in the country, 
with the machinery there is in use, for all to find work at the present hours of employ- 
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ment. It would make a big difference in the number employed and the workingman 
would be just as well off as at present, for the unemployed has to be kept by some one, 
and it is the laboring man that has to keep him and his family in the end. 

From a Farm Hand. — A man that works on the farm cannot be particular as to the 
number of hours he works, but should work for the interest of his employer. A farmer 
has crops out that need taking care of ; the liired man ought to be willing to work or 
help if it was 20 hours a day. Then, again, there are rainy days when there is not 
much to do, and his pay goes on just the same. I think men working on the farm are 
paid well according to what the farmer gets for what he has to sell. 

From a Moulder. — I am satisfied with my work. I think 8 hours is enough for a day's 
work for a tradesman, and 10 hours is enough for a farm laborer, and hope the State 
will make a law to that effect. ♦ 

From a Tinsmith. — The eight-hour law has been agitated somewhat in dilierent parts of 
the country at different times, and nothing has resulted as yet from it. While I do not 
ask to be paid for services v^t rendered, I do want pay for that I do render; while you 
observe from the beginning that I only receive pay for hours actually rendered — the loss 
of time falls on me. Very few employers are disposed to pay any employe, no matter 
how skilled or how much he may work for his interest, more than his stipulated wages 
per day or hour. I think we, as Americans, work too long, not too hard, as a rule. 
While I have no reason to complain or care whether it is 6, 8 or 10 hours a day, there are 
thousands of others who do. I have always dictated my own wages, as I have observed 
that skilled labor was worth much more than unskilled in every and all kinds of busi- 
ness. Yet unskilled labor is far in the majority to-day in America, and the skilled labor 
has to compete against it to a certain extent ; always has and always will, perhaps. 
Think that capital will always reign supreme over labor. 

From a Carpenter. — If the day laborer works 10 hours, it is not too much as far as 
health is concerned, but I would wish for 9 hours on Saturday and pay every week with 
money and not goods. 

From a Railroad Blacksmith. — Have noticed during the time that I have been in the 
employ of the railroad company (2 years) that, though the treatment of employes has 
been fair, as a rule, yet there is a steady and persistent pressure on the part of the man- 
agers to shorten privileges and to get a little more labor for, if possible, a Uttle less 
expense. For instance, up to January, 1885, we were allowed 1^ time for all work over 
10 hours. Since then we get only single time. They have also adopted the plan lately, 
when work gets slack, to lay off a number of men and keep the rest on full time, instead 
of reducing the hours of work and giving all a chance to earn at least something. This, 
I think, is done to make those who are susp>ended reconciled to a reduction when they 
are again put to work. For the past year there have been more men in this city than 
could get work for 10 hours a day, consequently reducing the hours to 8 per day would 
go a great way towards giving them work. 

From a Master Builder. — If the number of hours was reduced to 9 instead of 10, the 
employer and employe would be as well satisfied with the results, and the laboring man 
wouTd have more time for cultiu-e and improvement. 

From a Laborer. — If a reduction in hours should be made without wages being estab- 
lished it would only cause another reduction in wages, which, at the present, are too 
much to starve on and not enough to live on. But eight hours would be a good thing 
for the laboring class, for where employers nm night and day it would work three set 
of hands instead of two and there would be fewer idlers. 

From a Master Painter. — I think I am fairly paid, but should have more time for 
home duties, flight hours I think is the proper length for a day's work, and the pay for 
the same should be the same as for ten hours. 
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From a Carpenter. — I think 8 hours of the 24 is sufficient to labor — 8 hours for study 
and 8 for sleep. I would recommend 8 hours as a day's labor for mechanics, and price 
at 25 cents per hour; this would enable them to realize $624 a year and give them time 
to attend to their home business. , 

From a Farm Hand. — I have to work from 14 to 15 hours per day in the summer and 
10 to 1*2 in the winter. Have very few privileges; have to work a good part of Sunday. 
I can manage to save by careful economy about $175 yearly; am a single man. 

From a Gang Sawyer. — Ten hours per day should be the limit for a day's work, and 
as a sawyer I maintain I could do as much work in ten hours as in eleven and a quarter 
hours. For then I could drive my saws a trifle harder, feed heavier, and cut just as 
much lumber as now, when I have to go a little slow so as to enable my saws to hold out 
imtil changed. 

From a Pattem-Maker. — I think mechanics should not work more than eight hours 
a day because there are a great number of men who are idle, and if mechanics worked 
shorter hours it would give such men a chance to do something. We ought to have 
better mechanics and not so many " botches ;" then we could command better wages. 

INTOXICATING DRINKS. 

From a Laborer. — I think rum and beer are the main cause of suffering in our ranks. 

From a Machinist. — My experience among my fellow-workmen has been, that those 
that started in life with a full determination to accomplish themselves in their trade and 
have let liquor alone, are to-day either in positions that give them fair remuneration for 
their time and energies, or have a small business for themselves. The masses should be 
taught practical business methods. Our common school education should be more 
practical; more attention should be paid to indtistrial education. 

OUT OP EMPLOYMENT. 

From a Machinist. — I am out of employment so long that I am sick and tired of look- 
ing for work. The iron trade is so dull that hundreds of machinists are out of employ- 
ment and others are expecting daily to be laid off. Some shops are now working seven 
and eight hours a day with a ten per cent reduction in their wages. 

From a Carpenter. — I am willing to do any kind of work, in or out of doors, but am 
unable to secure work at any price. 

From a Painter. — I am healthy and able to work but cannot get employment only 
about two or three days in a week. Money is scarce in this locality and people cannot 
get their work done. But prospects look more favorable. 

From a Laborer. — I only had a very little work last simmier. I did not have work 
enough to support my family, and last winter was but little better. Wages are very 
low in this part of the coimtry. 

From a Woodworker. — My position as awageworker is rather blue at present, because 
there are so many men that are out of employment. 

From a Fisherman.^l&Y work is from spring until fall; no work during the winter; 
am out of work at present and no prospects of any work. 

From a Marine Engineer.— 1 run on the lakes all summer and can't get work in the 
winter, so I spend all I make in the summer to live in the winter. Now I am out of 
work (May 11) and have been since last November. I am trying to get something to do 
ashore that will give me work all the year. I have a United States certificate as chief 
engineer. I am also a machinist and do all my own repairing. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

From a Log Scaler. — I demand that the public land be reserved for actual settlers. 
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and not another acre for railroads or speculators, and that all lands now held for specu- 
lative purposes be taxed upon their full value; the enactment of laws compelling cor- 
porations to pay their employes weekly, in lawful money, for the labor of the preceding 
week. 

From an Hostler. — I have thought over the question considerably and I think the 
remedy is only in making the soU of this blessed country free to all who want to use it. 
Then a large number of workingmen would exercise their brains and muscle on the 
cultivation of the earth, and reduce the pauper population of the cities and great indus- 
trial centers, whereby the competition of to-day would cease. 

SAVINGS. 

From a Bookkeeper. — I differ from many wage-workers in that I use the few dollars 
I save in investments to add to my wages, and nearly always make a little more than 
my wag^ would indicate. If I sat still, as many wage workers do, without exercising 
my brain as well as my hands, I should be poor, very poor, on $75 per month for a 
family of eight persons. I was a poor country boy without education, and have added 
to my stock of knowledge while a wage-worker., I build my own furniture, do my own 
painting, and pay out nothing for work that I can do myself. 

From a Paper-maker. ^1 started at $1.00 per day for four months; next year, $1.25; 
since then $1.50 per day. The first eighteen months after marriage my wife and I both 
worked, saving some $400, since then have saved and made enough to figure up to near 
$2,000. Although I do not doubt that labor is in many instances underpaid, I think in 
most cases it is the employe's fault that he does not get along better. I have no taste 
for beer or tobacco, and am not inclined to loaf around saloons when off duty. I work 
11^ hours for my employer and from four to five hours for myself. My experience 
here is, that those who work for smallest wages are disposed to be economical, are in 
easier circumstances than others who get larger wages and do not figure so close in 
regard to expenditures. 

From a Carpenter. — I do not think it possible for any man that works by the day to 
save sufficient to take care of himself in old age, especially if he should have any sick- 
ness in the family. If everything should be favorable, it might be that he could save 
enough to pay for a home, and that is all. 

STORE ORDER SYSTEM. 

From a Maxshiniat. — As a wage-worker I have never found any difficulty in securing 
good places and good, fair wages. The greatest difficulty that the wage-worker has to 
contend witli, in my opinion, is the custom of many firms doing business on what is 
called the "white horse" plan — that is, orders. I know of some such who do not 
pay their men enough cash to enable them to pay their rent. I am of the opinion that 
if a law could be enacted to stop such payments, and be enforced, it would be a great 
relief to many of our wage- workers. It would be almost a new life to some to see money 
once more. 

From a Carpenter. — ^The order system, which is in vogue in the north of the State, is 
a curse to the laborer, let him be what he may. It is nothing but a system of robbery, 
and should be abolished by legislation if in no other way. Give the honest workingmen 
of this country a chance, such as plenty of work, steady employment with weekly pay- 
days, and business will not be at a standstill. 

From ctSaic-MiU Laborer.— Were it not for the little land I work before and after 
mill hours, and almost every Sunday, my family would suffer for the necessities of life. 
I could take the cash and go among the farmers and buy what they have to sell for one- 
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third and sometimes one-half what we have to pay the company. My book account at 
the store shows |1 per bushel for potatoes which did not cost the company more than 25 
cents per bushel. I know of an instance where one of the men working for this firm 
asked for his due in cash. The firm instructed the book-keeper to pay the man and let 
him go. This is not the only instance. 

From a Marble Cutter. — I have tried the store-order system and have proved by actual 
figures that I can buy for 30 per cent less for cash than for orders. 

Prom a Cooper, — ^There is only one company in this town that pays cash this summer, 
and they did not do so through the winter, only since May. The rest pay orders on 
stores. I worked all last summer in same shop and under same foreman as at present, 
and only received $50 in cash during the entire year. 

THE TARIFF. 

From a Book-keeper. — I do not believe that State legislation will practically benefit the 
wage-worker, and national legislation must strike at the root of the disturbing element, 
which is called protective tariff. 

jFVom a Locomotive Engineer, — Absolute free trade will better the workingman's con- 
dition more than any State or municipal legislation can without it. 

From a Locomotive Engineer,— I have studied the labor question some and I feel con- 
Tinoed that absolute '* free trade " will better the workingman's condition more than 
any State or municipal legislation can without it, as I think *' Protection " protects 
everything but what it is intended to, viz., labor itself. 

WAGES. 

From a Farm Hand. — I think that wages are as high as can be expected of the 
farmers, as their produce brings them but a small profit; am married. 

From a Railroad Section Foreman.— I must say, in truth and justice to the railroad 
company, that they have always treated me, as well as other employes, just and fair. In 
1872 they paid me $50 a month, but owing to depression in business, in 18T7 we had to 
work for $36 a month. But as soon as business revived we got $40 a month, which is 
present wages for foremen. Section men get $1.10 per day; no lost time for wet or 
stormy weather. I have found Michigan a good State, with far more chances for a man 
to get along than in Eastern States. 

From a Railroad Brakeman. — I think railroad employes are fairly paid. There are 
instances where men are underpaid for their labor and responsibility, but as a general 
thing the wages paid are fair. 

From an Accountant. — I think that much of the dishonesty prevailing among 
employes is the legitimate result of low wages. In my present position I have observed 
and can prac^oaJly demonstrate that the lowest net cost of production has been obtained 
-whore the highest wages have been paid. Employers appear to be trying to ascertain 
how little a workingman can subsist upon rather than to determine what rate of wages 
will enable them to produce their wares at the lowest net cost. 

From a Locomotive Engineer. — I think I am not recompensed fully for my labor. It 
requires skiU, a steady nerve and a clear head to perform the duties which daily rest in 
the hands of the man at the reverse lever. All men are not capable of performing this 
duty, and one that is is brought to an early grave much earlier than in most any other 
business, consequently wages should be such as to enable a man in twenty years to start 
in a business requiring less nerve strain. 

From a Farm Hand.— I think that wages are not equally proportionate; that is, 
between married and single men. I am getting $20 a month by the year, with house 
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rent, cow kept and wood furnished, and it is considered good wages. There are quite 
a number of young men working for from ^1 to $25 a month and their board and 
washing, which I consider more than I am getting. Wages as a general thing are 
lower around here this spring than they were last year. 

From a Railroad Section Hand, — I do not believe there is a single branch of employ- 
ment in the State where the worker is as poorly paid as the railroad trackman. ' A fore- 
man is allowed to discharge married men with families that have been on the road for 
years, and take single men in their places for no other ca\ise only for the purpose of 
boarding the single men. 

From a Mill Firemxin, — ^Two years ago I received $2.00 per day and did not work so 
hard. Since then I have had my wages reduced each year until now I receive but $1.60 
per day. Lumber and salt are higher in price and clothing and provisions higher than 
two years ago. 

From a Mill Saw Filer. — I have no reason to find fault with my condition, as my 
wages are good when working in the mill, and at other times I can work at something 
else and lay something by for a rainy day. 

From a Cigar maker, — I do not think I am any criterion to go by ; my wages are 
above the average. I do know that cigarmakers are not making to-day what they used 
to. I am a very fast workman, above the average, but I know cigarmakers that are 
not making over eight dollars a week and have large families. I do consider that our 
trade is as good at present as almost any other, but shorter hours are advisable, but it is 
not probable we will ever have them. We work by the piece, and it stands every man 
in hand to make all he can. 

From a Wood Worker. — ^This place is near to Canada. Men are hired for at least 50 
cents per day less than they could get if it were not so situated. A good many emi- 
grants stop here for a longer or shorter period. A G^erman just ** over" works in the 
same shop with me, speaks no English, a good workman, works for $1.50 per day. An 
American would demand $2 or $2.25 per day, and would do at least twice as much work 
in the same time. Another thing hurts the workingman— jea/oi*«y ; for instance, if I 
should get a job for which there was much competition, some one would try to deprive 
me of the job by lying and aU manner of tricks, and generally they are successful. 

From a Saw Filer in Furniture Factory. — With my experience of 25 years (11 years 
in present place) I think I am underpaid $50 per year. However, this labor question is 
still a problem unsolved. To my mind labor . is a commodity, and must go into the 
market upon its merits, employer and employe to be free as to conditions ; any law 
interfering it seems to me would be arbitrary and would strike a blow at personal lib- 
erty. There is an apparent danger in our labor organizations, ignorance being a disturb- 
ing element, or for lack of education, they being unable to discuss these principles with 
a proper understanding. Education must, and I think is the only thing that can relieve 
and elevate the laboring classes. I am in favor of anything that will bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between capital and labor, and opposed to everything that does not 
tend to this end. 

Sundry Topics. 

Inspection op Vessels. — (From a Lake Sailor.)— In the first place, vessels are not half 
manned. In the second place, there are too many floating coffins allowed to sail on 
these lakes. I think vessels of all descriptions should be inspected as well as steamboats ; 
if they were, lots of them would be condemned. 

Farm Machinery. — {From a Laborer.) — If there was less farm machinery there would 
be more demand for labor, and at present prices all would be better off. 

Unskilled Labor.— {/Vom a Blacksmith's Helper.)—! do not think that unskilled 
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labor is paid enough. I have seven to support on $1.50 per day. My wife has to work 
to help me ; one of my girls gets $2.00 per week for about five months in the year; my 
boy gets forty-five cents per day. The wages here average $1.30 per day for unskilled 
labor; it is not enough. It won't furnish what a laboring man ought to have to eat. I 
have to get along with bread and molasses and black coffee for breakfast. It will be 
BO as long as foreign emigration is not checkeS. 

Effect of Trade upon Health. — (From a Boilermaker.) — As boilermakers we con- 
sider we are subject to many disadvantages and ills. In the first place our work is done 
amidst no small degree of noise and din, impossible for us to exchange an idea or an 
opinion upon anything other than by a few signs relating to our trade. It requires at 
all times all our physical force, which, when used ten hours a day, has a strong tendency 
for one great desire, and that a complete rest, and that our constitution demands in 
order to prepare for our next day's work, continuing so day after day; the result is a 
weakening of mental faculties because we cannot find time or taste to improve the same. 
, Again, looking at the physical side of the question, we are subject to a partial, if not 
entire, loss of hearing, and often of eyesight because of fiying particles of metal. Per- 
sonally, I have struggled hard to obtain an education, but having no means to pay for 
tuition I must resign myself to working hard the rest of my existence. 

Unequal Wages. — (From a Painter in Railroad Shops.) — The wages here are not 
equalized as they should be. Some good workmen are only getting $1.35 to $1.50 per 
day, while others who are only inferior workmen get more. Aside from tliis we are used 
well and treated kindly. On Saturday we work eight hours, and are paid for ten hours' 
work. Lately the company have inaugurated an insurance by which we get $8.00 per 
week when sick, and at death my family would get $750; some get $250, and others 
$2,000 at death, according to age and tax. 

Extravagance.— <jFVom a Saw-mill Laborer.)- 1 would say to the laboring class, quit 
being extravagant. Most of the men of my age (36) began to do business for ourselves 
in 1870, when everybody had a little money; some of us thought the times would last 
forever. We and our wives spent a great deal in style, so as to correspond with our rfch 
neighbors. Now, brother laborer, let us stop this kind of work ; clothe ourselves warm, 
work for our employer's interest, not look for noon at nine or ten o'clock, and for six at 
four or five o'clock, as I have seen some men do. If we will work for our employers' 
interest, nine out of ten will do all they can for their men. Some men do not think 
for a moment that the men who have capital invested have a large risk to run. For 
instance, I have known of millers to lose one hundred dollars on one car load of flour, 
but the men that did the work got their pay just the same. Let us keep out of debt; 
lay by ten cents as often as you can. This subject is a large one. If I only had the 
talent to express my ideas, it might possibly do some laboring men some good. I am 
satisfied with my present condition as a laborer. 

Worth of Labor.— (From a Carpenter.)— At the present time skilled workmen have 
to contend with the imskilled so much in most all kinds of work that it is a hard matter 
for a good workman to get hia real worth for labor, and the only remedy that I can see 
or devise is to grade the pay according to the work performed and class the work the 
same as in our graded schools. Promote in wages as promotion in work goes on. It 
is a difficult matter to handle I will admit. The trouble ia with the people, as a majority 
will hire the cheapest man in price, but the dearest man in work. 

Need of Education. — (From Foreman in Chair Factory.)— 1 commenced my trade at 
twelve years of age and have not seen the inside of a school-house since. If I had a good 
common school education I could command $1,200 per year. I get $3.00 per day, and 
have charge of the manufacturing department, employing from forty-two to fifty-five 
men and boys. 

Pay Not in Proportion to Work.— <J^ow a Laborer.)—! cannot say much as to my 
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condition, only I feel I am very poorly paid for the amount of work performed. I have 
horses, cows, carriages and a large garden to take care of, and it takes up a great part 
Of the Sabbath day, for which I get no pay. 

TiMB OP Paying Waoes.-— (From a Machinist,)— W Age-workers should be paid W 
period not longer than two weeks, for the reason that it lets a person have a little cas^ 
in their pockets, so if there is a chance to make a bargain he has the money to do it 
with. This trading by the month places a person on the storekeeper's books, and his 
month's wages are consumed before he receives them. 

Content with CoNDmoN.— (From a Boilermaker.) — I hope the wage-worker as well 
as the small and large manufacturer may be well paid for labor and contracts, and that 
a kind Providence may deal as kindly with them all as he has with me in health, happi- 
ness and prosperity. I am ready at all times to work for fair remunerative wages. I 
deprecate strikes, considering they have a tendency to damage the wage-worker. 

Pkice op School Books. — (From a Bricklayer.)— In regard to school books, it is 
sl^ameful the price we have to pay for them, as much as for standard works. Continued 
changing to patronize and help the book stores ; you can't even furnish paper to scrib- 
ble on, but you have got to get it at the book store ; a certain kind of pencil and pen 
must be used ; you will see it makes it very expensive. I am in favor of the State fur- 
nishing everything in the school ; the children would be more careful than if they owned 
the books. I think more children would go to school than under the present system. 

Changing Occupation.— (From a Farm Laborer.)—! think as a class farm hands have 
the most good of life, but the least money. I am a watchmaker by trade, but times are 
hard and business duU, so I have taken to farm labor. I have worked for several per- 
sons in the last three years, since I left college, and find them all very close ; get much 
and give little. 

Cause op Discontent.— {From a Shoemaker in Factory.)— 1 say on the whole, with- 
out doubt, labor to-day is poorer paid than ever before ; more discontent exists, more 
men in despair, and if a change is not soon devised, trouble must arise. I am no crank ; 
I am no tramp ; I am no agitator ; I am no lazy fellow who wants to be fed from others' 
earnings. I am willing to work as most men are, and now it is time something was 
done. Of course, some of the evils or causes arise from certain economic wrongs which 
must be changed ere we have any better times. The tariff is one ; convict labor is one ; 
a tide of immigration faster than can be assimilated here, is another ; monopolies backed 
by unjust laws, machinery doing work which man used to do, thus production going 
on faster than consimiption ; there are other causes. 

Social Ostracism. — (From a Laborer.)— The laboring man is too much oppressed and 
too much looked down upon. We have many a poor man who works hard and has a 
good education, and competent of holding almost any position in the higher ranks. But 
because he is poor and not able to buy himself a position or an office, he is oppressed and 
looked down upon. But were he rich, though not half so well educated, he could be 
elected to the best office, just because he could buy his election. 

Labor and Capital.— (From a Carpenter).— The capitalist has the advantage, given 
him by legislatures and judges. The wage-worker should have an interest in the busi- 
ness which would insure diligence and perfection in the work. 

Protection op Married Men.— (From a Machinist.)— There should be some law to 
compel employers (when reducing help) to discharge a young single man in preference 
to a poor married man, providing one is as good a mechanic as the other. 

United States and England.— (l^ow* a Laborer.)— I left England two years ago this 
month (June) and I must say I did not find America as represented to us in England. I 
was brought up on a large farm in England and was also clerk for some time in a whole- 
sale cheese and bacon warehouse in Manchester, but on arriving here I was compelled to 
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go to manual labor. At first I got good pay — $1.50 and in some cases $1.75 per day. 
This last winter I have worked for 75 cents a day part of the time, and the remainder 
at $1.00 per day. Now, my opinion is, if this country is to be kept in a flourishing con- 
dition, labor must be well and fully paid. The workingmen btq the backbone of the 
country. What is ruining England is the land getting into the hands of a few *' land 
monopolists." Many attribute it to free trade, but it is no such thing; wages are consid- 
erably higher than they were 20 or 25 years ago, but a man with small means cannot 
I>ossibly afford to buy land, the average price being about $800 per acre. Now my idea is 
this: Pay the workingman well, then they will soon save enough to buy a farm or a 
house and lot, and they in their turn will be able to employ labor, and so make work 
plentiful in every way. I would like to touch upon one other subject. I consider your 
law bad for a workingman to recover his wages. I have been done out of quite a con- 
siderable amount. One instance I will mention. Last fall I tended mason for several 
weeks and he kept putting me off from time to time, saying he had not received payment 
for his work. Eventually I found he had been paid and spent the money ; he was a 
single man, had no home, consequently I ** was left." Now in England we have a judge 
for certain districts and he holds a court once a month, and in case a man owed me I 
should summons him before the judge and he would have to swear what wages he was 
making and what family he had to keep, and according as the judge in his opinion con- 
sidered him able to pay, he would order it paid by installments, and in case the defend- 
ant refused to pay, he is sent to jail unless it is proved without doubt that he is unable 
to pay. 

Regulation of a Scale op Wages.— (iVom a Cooper,) — A commission should be 
appointed to act as a mediator between the employer and employ^ and fix a scale of 
wages each year; this would prevent strikes. 



PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 

Answers, giving the highest and lowest prices paid during the year ending 
April 1, 1886, for the principal commodities that make up the larger part of 
the daily living of the wage-earner, were received from 363 persons, residing in 
69 counties. FrOm these answers the average prices paid in each county and in 
the State are obtained and given in Table No. 14. 
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Table No. 14. — Shotoing Average Retail prices paid for Commodities during the year 
ending April 1, 2885 ^ in 69 Counties and in the State. Compiled from reports of 
Wage-Workers, 
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Table No. 14.— Conhnwed. 
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Table No. 1^,— Continued, 
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Table No. 14. — Continued, 
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Tablb No. 14.— Continued. 
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Table No. 14.— Conhnued. 
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WAGES AND WAGE-EARNERS.1 



RELATma TO 

CHAPTER I.— Farm Labor. 

CHAPTER II.— Railroad Employes. 

CHAPTER III. — Manufacturing and other Business Inter- 
ests OF THE State. 
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PART IV. 



CHAPTEE I. 

WAGES PAID FOR FARM LABOR IN MICHIGAN IN 1886. 

To give an estimate of the number of persons employ d as regular hands, 
tenants, or haying and harvest hands by the farmers of Michigan during the 
year 1885, would be of no value unless substantiated by statistics gathered from 
canvassers. 

To make a canvass of the State in the agricultural interests alone, or in con- 
nection with other interests, would necessitate a simultaneous movement by 
agents in every town in the State, in order that the roving class in harvest time 
should appear but once in the tables. The limited appropriation at the dis- 
posal of this Bureau would not permit such an expense. 

To give, however, the wages paid for farm labor in every town where such 
labor is employed has been attempted, am with a very fair result. 

On the 8th day of September, 1885, a circular note w.s addressed to 1,016 
Supervisors, in 75 counties of the State, requesting them to see at least four 
farmers living in different sections of the town, and from ea h one learn what 
wages were paid to regular farm hands, with and without board; wages to ten- 
ants, with rent, use of land and cow, and wages to harvest hands, with and with- 
out board, together with the average number of months in the year that 
farm hands were employed. With this ci cular was sent a p *stal card with 
return address and lilank forms for answers to the questions. 

No circulars were sent to Supervisors of wards in cities, nor to the Counties of 
Manitou, Montmorency, Isle Koyal, Keweenaw, or Oscoda. Neither were any 
«ent to the new Counties of Alger or Iron, but were sent to the counties from 
which the last two were made. . 

The returns, from the Supervisors that reported at all, wee, to the number of 
400, in the hands of the Commissioner by October 1 ; the balance, or 213, were 
received by November 1, at which time the work of tabulating commenced. 
Since that time to December 24 five other towns have reported; they do not 
change the face of the tables in any degree, and are counted as not reporting. 
The failure of Supervisors to make any report shows a lack of interest in the 
subject inquired into by the Bureau, which, to the extent that it occurred in 
localities known for their agricultural wealth, is not easily accounted for. A 
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return of the postal card, if with only a reason for not making a report, would 
have appeared more like a business transaction than the withholding of it, 
The following showing of number of towns reporting and not reporting is 
arranged by Congressional Districts, as the more readily conveying the locality 
of agricultural pursuits. 

Table No. 15 Showing by Congressional Districts the number of Counties in each Dis- 
trict y the number of Towns reporting the wages of farm laborers and the number of 
Towns not reporting,* 



By the foregoing it is seen that a trifle over 60 per cent of the towns addressed 
by circular made reports. The greatest per cent of towns reporting was in the 
Fifth District, while the lowest per cent was in the Tenth District. 

Of the 75 counties to which circulars were sent, the Counties of Ogemaw, 
Ontonagon, Roscommon and Schoolcraft made no report whatever. The County 
of Baraga furnislied reports from two towns, both as emp'oying " no farm 
labor " This left 70 counties that did report farm labor. 

The whole number of towns reporting is 613, of which 598 report wages for 
regular farm labor with board, and 15 report **no farm labor;" 585 towns 
report wages with board for harvest hands. 

Table No. 16 shows the counties to which blanks were sent, the number of 
towns in each county from which reports were received, the average wages in 
each county for regular farm labor, with and without board; the highest and 
the lowest wages in each county, with and without board ; the average wages 
for tenants, with house rent, use of garden and cow; the average wages with 
and without board paid for harvest hands, and the average number of months 
in which farm labor is employed in each county. 
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Table No. 16. — Showing the average wages paid for farm labor, with and without 
hoard, the highest and the loioest wages, toith and vnthout hoard ; the average wages 
of tenants ; the average wages paid to Jiarvest hands, vnth and vnthout hoard ; and 
the average number of months farm labor is employed, in seventy counties as reported 
from six hundred and ten towns in Michigan for 1885. 
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Table No. 16. — Continued. 
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Table No. lQ.~Contimied, 





1^ 


Wages paid Retfular Farm Labor 
per Month. 


Av. paid tenants, with 
use of house, ground 
and cow, per month. 


Averagfe 
paid Harvest 


Aver- 
age 
time 
employ- 
ed. 


COUNTIES. 


Average. 


Highest. 


Lowest 


Hands per day. 




With 
board. 


Without 
board. 


With 
board. 


With- 
out 
board. 


With 
board. 


With- 
out 
board. 


With 
board. 


Without 
board. 


1 


1 


Rr.honlr'.rivff. 




















St. C?lair 


10 
13 
13 
15 
11 
10 
3 


$15 17+ 
17 34 
15 8Qf 
15 97+ 
17 3^ 
15 82+ 
17 77+ 


823 54 
23 28+ 
23 82+ 
23 76+ 
23 78 
23 10 
31 33+ 


«:»00 
20 00 
20 00 
30 00 
22 00 
20 00 
20 00 


528 00 
28 00 

32 00 
30 00 

33 50 
30 00 
33 00 


«10 00 

15 00 
10 00 
10 00 

800 
800 

16 00 


818 00 
30 00 

15 00 

16 00 
13 00 
13 00 
30 00 


818 12+ 

18 38 
21 40 
20 13 

19 66+ 
19 98+ 


81 16 
200 
1 42 
1 70 
1 82 
1 3^ 
183+ 


fl 60 
237 

1 81+ 
203<- 

2 07+ 
1 &5+ 
1 75+ 


6 

7 

7 
7 
7 
8 
7 


20 


St. Joseph 


2R 


Tuscola 


10 


Vflrti B^iT^n ... .... 


IS? 


Washtenaw 


SR 


Wayne ... 




Wexford 









Table Number 17, arranged by Congressional Districts, shows the number of 
counties in each district; the number of towns in each county that reported; 
the average wages, and highest and lowest wages paid regular farm labor and 
haTTCst hands both with and without board; average wages paid to tenants, 
and average length of time in year that farm labor is employed, by counties, 
with totals for each district. 
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TABLE NO. 17. — Showing the average wages paid for farm labors vnth and without 
hoard ; the highest and the lowest wages, with and without board ; the average wages 
of tenants ; the average wages paid to Harvest liands, with and unthout board ; the 
average number of months farm labor is employed in Eleven Congressioiml Districts 
in Michigan for the year 1885, 
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Table No. 17. —Continued. 
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Table No. 11. —Continued. 



* No blankfl sent. t No farm labor. 
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To show how the reported averages of wages for regular farm labor, tenants, 
and harvest liands were distributed among the towns reporting, and to show 
how many towns reported each lowest and highest wage, as well as to show 
how the number of months given as average time of employment of regular 
farm labor were distributed among the towns, the following statements have 
been prepared: 

Statement showing the average wages paid, with board, for farm labor in 
the towns reporting Paying: 



$11 and under $12 5 



12 and under 

13 and under 

14 and under 

15 and under 

16 and under 

17 and under 

18 and under 



18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



10 

21 

55 

102 

153 

114 

19 



$19and under $20 28 



20 and under 

21 and under 

22 and under 

23 and under 

24 and under 
26 and under 



21. 
22 _ 
23. 
24. 
25. 
27- 



17 
6 
8 
1 
1 
S 



Total towns reporting 688 



Statement showing the average 
Number paying : 

$15 and under $16 

17 and under 18 

18 and under 19 

19 and under 20 

20 and under 21 

21 and under 22 

22 and under 23 

28 and under 24 

24 and under 25 

25 and under 26 

26 and under 27 

27 and under 28 



prices paid for farm labor, without board. 



2 


$28 and under 


$29 


2 


29 and under 


80 


4 


30 and under 


31 


16 


31 and under 


32 


22 


32 and under 


33 


21 


33 and under 


34 


34 


84 and under 


35 


19 


35 and under 


36 


33 


38 and under 


39 


36 


39 and under 


40 


45 


42 and under 


43 


14 


45 and under 


46 



12 
16 
7 
8 
4 
i 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 



Total towns reporting. 



Statement showing the highest wages paid, with board, and the number of 
towns paying each given rate of wage. Paying : 



$12 per month 1 

14 per month 6 

15 per month 82 

16 per month 65 

17 per month 60 

18 per month 210 

Total towns reporting. . . 



$19 per month 25 

20 per month 168 

21 per month 1 

22 per month 14 

23 per month 1 



$24 per month 7 

25 per month 5 

26 per month 12 

28 per month 1 

80 per month 1 

698 
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Statement showing the highest wages paid, without board, and the number 



of towns paying each given rate of wage. Paying : 



$30 per month 17 

21 per month 8 

22 per month 20 

23 per month 8 

24 per month 23 

25 per month 49 

2(J per month 77 

27 per month 7 

Total towns reporting. . . 



$28 per month 14 

29 per month 4 

30 per month 48 

31 per month 1 

32 per month 19 

33 per month 5 

34 per month 8 



$35 per month 11 

86 per month S 

39 per month 4 

40 per month 3 

42 per month 1 

45 per month % 

50 per month 1 



Statement showing the lowest wages paid, with board, and the number of 
towns paying each given rate of wage. Number paying : 



$8 per month 14 

9 per month 1 

10 per month 39 

11 per month 5 

12 per month 54 



$13 per month 83 

14 per month 74 

15 per month 145 

16 per month 136 

17 per month 86 



$18 per month 41 

19 per month 6 

20 per month 11 

26 per month S 



Total towns reporting 598 



Statement showing the lowest wages paid, without board, and the number of 
towns paying each given rate of wage. Number paying : 



$13 per month 3 

14 per month 2 

15 per month 6 

16 per month 7 

17 per month 7 

18 per month 26 

19 per month 4 

20 per month 51 



$2^ per month 85 

23 per month 18 

24 per month 29 

25 per month 23 

26 per month. 52 

27 per month 4 

28 per month 11 

29 per month 3 



$30 per month 17 

81 per month 8 

32 per month 7 

33 per month 8 

84 per month 3 

35 per month 7 

39 per month 1 

45 per month 3 



21 per month 5 

Total towns reporting 822 



Statement showing the average wages paid to tenants and the number of 
towns paying each given rate of wage. Number paying : 

$10 and under $11 2 $23 and imder $24 7 

6 

7 

8 

12 

86 

9 

84 

4 

81 

7 

25 



12 and under 


13 


13 and under 


14 


14 and under 


15 


15 and under 


16 


16 and under 


17 


17 and imder 


18 


18 and under 


19 


19 and under 


20 


30 and under 


21 


21 and under 


22 


22 and under 


28 



24 and under 

25 and under 

26 and under 

27 and under 
80 and under 
32 and under 
35 and under 
86 and under 
89 and under 
40 and under 



25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
81- 
88. 
86. 
87. 
40. 
41. 



10 
SI 
19 
1 
6 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Total towns reporting 81 1 
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The following statement shows the average number of months farm labor is 
reported as employed, and the number of towns reporting each given number 
of months : 



1 month 1 

2 months 5 

3 months 8 

4 months 19 



5 months 28 

6months 121 

7 months 160 

8month8 188 



9 months 26 

10 months 9 

11 months 1 

12 months 11 



Total towns reporting 577 

A few towns report fractions of months, making the average for the State 7 months 
and 2 days. 

The following statement shows the average wages, with board, paid harvest 
hands, and the number of towns paying each given rate of wage : 



Number paying $1.00 per day 66 

Number paying 1.25 per day 84 

Number paying 1.50 per day. _ 194 



Number paying $1 .75 per day. 68 

Number paying 2.00 per day 185 

Number paying 2.50 per day 3 



Total number of towns reporting 585 

The following statement shows the average wages, without board, paid har- 
vest hands, and the number of towns paying each given rate of wage : 

Number paying $1.25 per day 9 Number paying $2.25 per day 27 

Number paying 1.50 per day 52 Nimiber paying 2.50 per day 63 

Number paying 1.75 per day 50 Number paying 2.75 per day 1 

Number paying 2.00 per day 110 i Number paying 8.00 per day 8 

Total number of towns reporting 815 

Table No. 18 is a summary of the reports of supervisors on the question of 
wages paid farm laborers. 

Table No. 18. — Showing Grand Totals for entire State cw made up from Supervisors 

Reports. Wages and Time. 

Average wages paid regular farm labor, with board, per month $17 07 + 

Average wages paid regular farm labor, without board, per month 28 24+ 

Highest wages paid regular farm labor, with board, per month 30 00 

Lowest wages paid regular farm labor, with board, per month 8 00 

Highest wages paid regular farm labor, without board, per month 50 00 

Lowest wages paid regular farm labor, without board, per month 17 00 

Average wages paid tenants, with rent, cow and garden, per month .„ 21 45 -f- 

Highest wages paid tenants, with rent, cow and garden, per month 40 00 

Lowest wages paid tenants, with rent, cow and garden, per month 10 00 

Average wages paid harvest hands, with board, per day 1 50-1- 

Average wages paid harvest hands, without board, per day 1 92+ 

EUghest wages paid harvest hands, with board, per day 2 50 

Lowest wages paid harvest hands, with board, per day 1 00 

Highest wages paid harvest hands, without board, per day 3 00 

Lowest wages paid harvest hands, without board, per day 1 25 

Average time reg^ular labor is employed 7 months, 8 days. 

24 
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In studying the tables of this chapter there will undoubtedly arise the ques- 
tion as to the extent to which each Congressional District is devoted to agri- 
culture. To meet this question a few farm statistics are herewith given. 

Table No. 19. — SJiounng the Number of Farma^ with the Number of Acres Improved 
and Unimproved in Michigan, as reported for the Years 1882, 1883 and 1884. 





1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


Number of farms 


124,884 


128,840 


131,170 






Number of ftcres impi*oved - - - - - 


6,694,«59 
4,837,545 


6,917,656 
4,839,462 


7,179,808 
5,011,858 


■Mnmhftr of anrftR nnimnrovAd 




Total number of acres 


11,531,604 


11,757,108 


12,191,665 







The number of acres sown to wheat, the number of bushels of wheat raised 
and the number of sheep owned in the several counties of the State, as now 
arranged in Congressional Districts, is given in detail in Table No. 5^0. The 
figures are for the year 1880 .s given by Supervisors to the Secretary of State. 
By the side of these figures are placed for convenience of the reader the aver- 
age wages paid in 1835 for farm labor and harvest work, both with board. 



Table No. 2fd.— Showing the number of acres sovm to wheat, number of bushels of 
wheat raised, and number of sheep owned in Michigan in 1880, arranged by Con- 
gressional Districts, together toith toages with board in 1885 for farm labor and 
harvest hands. 



Congressional Districts. 


Acres Sown to 
Wheat in 

1880. 


Bushels 
Wheat Raised 

In 1880. 


Sheep Owned 
in 1880. 


Average 

Monthly Farm 

Wage, 1885, 

with Board. 


Average 

Dally Harvest 

Wage, 1885. 

with Board. 


Counilee 

in District, 

1886. 


First 


20,696 

228,188 

312,562 

282,228 

216,893 

287,427 

160,183 

144,088 

59,460 

12,474 

13,926 


399,717 

4,698,238 

5,570,356 

5,362,921 

3,606,476 

4,906,382 

2,234,639 

2,095.446 

847,716 

192,186 

168,892 


23,762 
387,130 
379,670 
222,849 
179,791 
443,399 
177,473 
108,785 

17,887 
1,921 
4,636 


»15 82+ 
16 68+ 
16 86+ 
16 63+ 

15 94+ 

16 49+ 

15 28+ 

16 20* 
16 78+ 
18 59* 
18 34+ 


$132+ 
le9^ 
1 94+ 
190+ 
1 68+ 
1 78+ 
131+ 
1 53+ 
1 88+ 
138+ 
132+ 




Second 




Third 




Fourth 




Fifth 




Sixth 




Seventh 

Eighth 




Ninth 




Tenth 




Eleventh 


15 






Total-11 districts— - 


1,735,973 


30,074,965 


1,946,743 


«17 07+ 


$160+ 


80 
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In making a comparison of the wages paid in Michigan for farm labor in 
1885 with those paid 'n foreign countries, the very latest reports made by con- 
suls to the Secretary of State at Washington have been used. These reports 
give the wages paid in 1884. In arriving at the average wages for each of the 
countries named in Table No. 21, the report of each of the Consuls has been 
studied and the intention followed of showing the wages larger ather than less 
where doubt existed. 

Table No. 21.— Showing Farm Wages in Michigan for 2885, and Farm Wages in 
Sixteen Foreign Countries in 1884- 





Farm Hands. 


Harvest Hands, 


State or Country. 


Per Month. 


Per Day. 


Per Day. 




With 
board. 


Witliout 
board. 


With 
board. 


Without 
board. 


With 
board. 


Without 
board. 


Michigan 


$17 07 + 
16 10 
11 52 
10 13 
W42 
690 
750 
725 
9 10 
5 75 
458 
4 57 
2 75 


$28 24-»- 
25 25 
16 21 
16 86 






$1604 


$1 924^ 


Canada* 








fCnglanii-f 










Wales 











Scotland^ 




$0 81 






Ireland 


10 98 
16 38 
12 00 
15 17 








France . 


$0 44 








BelfiTiumS 








Austria 1 










Switzerland 










Germany 


13 00 


56 


80 
*1 


70 


80 


Russia 




Denrnark ... 










Holland . ... 




55 
24 




65 




Spain 






55 
40 


55 


Bohemia*" ^ 










Italy .... 






25 

















♦ These figures arc the averages talcen from twelve reports of consuls and agents. 

t The counties of Gloucester, Wilts, Somereet and Doreet, in west of England, show an average 
wage, without board, of $14.04 per month. 

t Farm wai?ea were higher in Scotland in 1884 than since 1879. 

9 In the Consular District of Liege the wage for farm work is $2.00 per month, with board. This is 
not computed in alxjve. 

I The lowest waives for farm work in Austria is 24 cent« i)er week, with board, and 72 cents per week 
without board. 

5 Boliemia is reported "especially an agricultural country," but wages are given by the day. 

The opportunity to comment upon the wide difference in wages in various 
counties is very favorable; after a careful inspection of the preceding table, 
no doubt can exist as to where the most humanity is exhibited We have only 
to deal with Michigan as one of the United States, and therefore make com- 
parisons only with the wages of our own State. To glance at these compari- 
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80U8 and assume that the wages in Michigan for farm labor are all that should 
be paid, is jumping at a conclusion that cannot be justified. While in the foreign 
countries named the average wages given show very fairly the greatest wages 
usually paid, the average for Michigan is made up so completely from a large 
number of towns in the State, that one needs to study the tables showing wages 
by counties and congressional districts in order to realize that there are coun- 
ties in which tiie wages paid are too low. The wage-worker as well as the 
employer must provide for "beyond to-day." To do so wages must be suffi- 
cient to warrant of savings. 

As a State, and in a large majority of our towns, the wages paid for farm 
labor, as slk)wn by our report, a e very fair. The temperate, prudent man in 
such cases should be laying something by. 

In strong contrast with our privilege to thus speak of Michigan, is the 
language of some of the consuls of the United States to foreign lands. We 
give a few quotations from consular reports received from England, Ireland, 
Grermany and Italy; would space permit similar reports might be given from 
other countries. 



CONSULAR REPORTS. 
England: 

Col. Albert D. Shaw, United States Consul at Manchester, England, in his 
report of June 26, 1^84, speaking of "Lancashire vs. American Farm Laborers," 
Bays : 

"The contrast between the average agricultural laborer in the United States and 
England is sharp enough and most suggestive. Here the laborer furnishes his own 
food and eats it, as a rule, in the fields. It is plain and cold, and the pot of beer washes 
it down. In the harvest season large numbers of laborers come over from Ireland and 
aid in gathering the crops. Their pay averages $4.00 per week with a daily grant of a 
pot of beer, and frequently a dish of porridge added. At this pay they must * find 
themselves * in food and lodging. The farmer usually sets apart some room for them 
in an outhouse, where they * bunk in ' at night in the roughest fashion. They cook 
their own food in the grate furnished by the farmer, and few American laborers could 
be got to live as these men are compelled to, in order that they may save something to 
subsist on after returning to Ireland. I have seen hundreds of these poorly-clad and 
weary-looking laborers making their way back to their homes, after the season here 
was over, with little bimdles of clothing tied up in colored handkerchiefs slung over 
their scythes, and the sight made my heart sick. They were brave fellows, who man- 
fully did their best, under discouraging conditions, to earn a livelihood, and I could 
but feel that, if they found it necessary to leave their native Ireland to labor in England 
as they do at such wages, their condition at home must be pitiful indeed. The contrast 
to this truthful picture supplied by the way farm laborers in the United States are paid, 
boarded and treated, is remarkable. It amounts to an entirely different system, and 
there is room for no fair comparison between the two phases of a farm laborer's life aa 
presented in our coimtry and this." 
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IRELAND. 

In his report dated Cork, June 26, 1884, Hon. John J. Piatt, Consul at 
Cork, says : 

"Farm laborers, married, receive an average wage of $4.86 weekly, together with a 
small house consisting of two rooms, and about an acre of ground, on which he raises 
potatoes and vegetables for himself and family; and he also receives a certain quantity 
of coal or tiurf for fuel. His principal food is homemade bread, gruel made of oat meal 
or Indian corn meal, and potatoes. On two days, Thursdays and Sundays, meat is 
used. In sickness he is attended by the dispensary doctor, and when idle, if recom- 
mended by the guardians of the local poor-law union as a fit subject, receives a small 
weekly allowance— if married and having a wife and two or three children — of about 
97 cents to $1.46, until employment is obtained. In case of old age and utter destitution 
he is assisted by the work-house." 

Mr. Piatt also gives the following table of wages as paid agricultural laborers 
in Cork county: 

Plowman, with board, per year, average $97 33 

Plowman, without board, per year, average 146 00 

Laborer, with board, per year, average 68 13 

Laborer, without board, per year, average 116 80 

In the Londonderry district, Hon. Arthur Livermore, Consul, the wages of a 
<3otter, with free cottage, and peat, and potato patch, are given as 12.91 per 
week for the year (e<|ual to $12.61 per month). In the making of the average 
wages for farm hands in Ireland, we have taken the reports from Cork, Lon- 
donderry and Water ford, and find them to be as in the table with other coun- 
tries in this chapter, except in the case of the " cotter " above referred to. We 
find, however, no reference to so high a wage as 14.86 per week, save in the 
remarks of Mr. Piatt from the Cork district. 

GERMANY. 

In a report dated from Frankfort-on-the-Main, June 13, 1884, Consul-Gen- 
-eral Ferdinand Vogeler writes upon the subject of agricultural labor in 
Prussia as follows: 

'* It is impossible to estimate the number of persons engaged as workingmen in agri- 
-cultural pursuits in the German empire. The persons so engaged, however, may be 
divided into three classes, viz.: (a.) Free laborers, owning real estate; (6.) Free laborers 
without real estate; (c.) Laborers bound by contract. 

Class a comprises those persons (called in German ** H&usler Colonisten ** or ** BUdner ") 
who own a Uttle house and some land, a small garden and pasture, the income of 
which, however, is not sufficient to maintain themselves and family, and who are there- 
fore compelled to work on neighboring farms or estates for wages. The amooint of 
land necessary to maintain a family varies with the location. In North Gtermany a 
larger area is required than in South Germany. While in the Palatinate an area of five 
to six acres may suffice to maintain a family, from ten to fifteen acres are required in 
the lees productive portions of Northeastern Germany. Many of these small property 
owners have learned and followed trades connected with agriculture, such as wagon- 
making, smithing, horse-shoeing, coopering, or the like, and thus manage to live in 
comparative comfort. 
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" Class b comprises the great bulk of free agricultural laborers, who own no real 
estate, and who, therefore, are called tenants, or hirelings. These have no income 
whatever but their wages, and although these are very fair during harvest time, yet the 
little savings made in summer are usually lost again in winter, when work is scarce and 
less remunerative. This class of laborers is at a great disadvantage as against either 
the small property-owner or the contract laborer. Rent, victuals, fuel, etc., they are 
compelled to purchase out of their scanty wages, while the small property-owner 
derives many of these necessaries from his own land, and the contract-laborer, on the 
other hand, receives board and lodging from his employer. The hireling, therefore, 
will work for comparatively very little, if he be furnished food and lodging. This class 
of laborers form the greater part of the fluctuating agricultural population which moves 
in dense masses into those provinces where labor is in demand; for example, into Bran- 
denberg and Saxony at the time of the sugar-beet harvest. Often they are foimd felling 
tinjiber, mending roads, quarrjdng, etc., but in summer they invariably return to the 
harvest field, and in winter they prefer threshing and other work connected with farm- 
ing. Ordiuarily they rent a piece of land, perhaps an acre or two, raise a hog, keep a 
cow or goat and some chickens, and thus manage to make a living from one harvest to 
the other. Their condition is a deplorable one. In age or sickness they are dependent 
upon public support. Their boast, however, as against the laborer bound by contract, is 
that they are free men; that if an employer does not suit them they can quit him at a 
day's notice. 

Class c consists of the laborers bound by contract. These laborers contract with the 
farmer or estate owner, usually for a year. They live in small houses, built or owned 
by the estate owner. In some provinces the necessaries furnished comprise seven- 
eighths of the wages, while in others, for example, in the Duchy of Brunswick, they 
hardly amount to one-fourth. If the employer requires it, the laborer's wife must also 
work in the field or in the household, or stables, at a rate of wages agreed upon." 

HOW A FARM LABORER'S FAMILY LIVES. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OP A LABORER AND FAMILY DESIGNATED AS CLASS B IN 

FOREGOING REPORT. 

Receipts. 

200 working days of the man $71.40 

30 days' work mowing in harvest time 14.28 

60 days' work with family hoeing beets, 32 acres 60.92 

200 working days of wife. 38.08 

Total receipts $184.6S 

Eocpenditures. 
Food. 

Meat per week, 2 pounds $14 28 

Butter per week, IJ pounds 18 66 

Bread per week, 32 pounds 69 02 

Other victuals 11 90 

Purchase of pig 4 76 

Total $118 52 

Raiment 23 80 

Rent 11 90 

Fuel 14 28 

Sundry expenses 11 90 

Total 61 88 

Total expenditures $180 40 

Surplus .- $4 28 
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ITALY. 



Oonsul-General S. H. M. Byers in a most valuable report dated Rome, Jan- 
uary 16, 1885, has the following to say with reference to agricultural wages 
paid in Italy : 

** There are no fixed wages for agricultural laborers ; it all depends on agreements 
between masters and laborers, agreements which are generally broken to suit conven- 
ience. Land owners do not hesitate to take advantage of the general destitution of the 
suffering country people ; they only pay for labor when it is required, and bargains are 
usually m^de through sub-managers, the latter frequently compelling peasants to accept 
provisions instead of money. 

" Replying to questions put by a Parliamentary committee of inquiry into the condition 
of agriculture, especially referring to the manner of lodging agricultiural laborers, the 
following information was obtained : Thirty-five communes, especially in the consular 
district of Rome, reported a total lack of shelter ; in 53 communes there were straw- 
covered shelters. To the question, ' On what do the people sleep?' forty-six commoines 
answered * On the bare groimd or on straw.' One hundred and fifty-three commimes 
reported that they slept on a kind of straw bag. Only 75 commimes reported that they 
sleep on regular beds." » 



CHAPTER II. 

THEIR K UMBER, OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES IN MICHIGAN IN 1885. 

As will be seen by an inspection of the tables in this chapter, the railroads of 
Michigan present a variety of occupations and a total of employes not equaled 
by any other one industry made up of a like number of firms or employers. 

To secure an accurate state nent of numbers employed, with classified occu- 
pations and positive wage, must be done by other means than through the work 
of canvassers. The business habits of railroad employes compel a continual 
movement of a large number and they could not be caught by canvassers. The 
Commissioner made personal visits to many engineers, conductors, brakemen 
and agents, and, in questioning them as to wages, readily concluded that the only 
accurate report would have to be made from transcripts of the pay-rolls or books 
of the auditors of the road. 

Many of the railroads operating in the State were extensively operating in 
other States. The Ijake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway has main lines 
or branches in at least six different States. The Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 
and the Grand Trunk, with the Chicago and Northwestern, are very much more 
extensively operated without than within the State. To secure from these roads 
the actual number of employes on iheir lines within the State, and their various 
wages, would require a considerable clerical labor in the general offices of the 
roads in excess of that in the offices of roads operated wholly in the State, and 
which must necessarily be great. 
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Fully appreciating the amount of work the request would call for, having 
heard the expressed belief of very many friends of the Bureau that the "soul- 
less corporations " would treat with ill-favor such a showing of their business 
affairs as was desired, but with a strong faith that the result would prove as 
shown, letters were addressed to the presidents, general managers or authorized 
heads of each road named in Table No. 22, making known the wish of the 
Bureau. The statistics in detail given in this chapter might well be considered 
proof enough of the willingness of the officials to grant our request, but it is a 
matter of simple courtesy, coupled with justice, that an acknowledgment is made 
by the Bureau of the very ready disposition to give the information called for. 
Replies were received very early from many roads, stating that the proper offi- 
cers had been ordered to at once begin the work. 

The first report received came from the Mich'gan Central Railroad, showing 
the largest number of employes of any road in the State. This report covered 
five sheets of large paper, 56 different occupations, 331 different wages, with a 
total of 4,995 employes, and was very complete save in the one instance of 
laborers. In noting this class of employes there is given a total of 1,651, with 
wages of eleven different amounts. Of these undoubtedly 875 should have been 
classed as section laborers, with wages at $1.10 per day. In a few instances the 
reports came in with average wages given for each class. These were at once 
returned and new reports made out, with specified wages given. 

The reports were all made out in such well arranged and detailed manner 
that the work of the Bureau in tabulating was made more easy than in the 
work on other industries. 

Besides the report of the Michigan Central, those of the Flint and Pere 
Marquette Railway; the Detroit, Lansing and Northern ; the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk ; the Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee ; the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern ; the Grand Rapids and Indiana ; the Chicago and Northwestern, 
and Chicago and West Michigan, were so arranged as to give every occupation, 
of whatever name, even though but one person was engaged in it, and showed 
great clerical labor. 

In strong contrast with the action of the railroads in Michigan is that of 
some mercantile and manufacturing firms, who flatly refused to give the wages 
of their employes to our canvassers. The same and only pledge was made by 
the Bureau to railroads, manufacturers, merchants and workingmen alike, that 
to so give the facts gained to the public that valuable statistical information 
would be had, without making public information that might prove prejudicial 
to any one firm, corporation or person, was our wish. The reports of all roads 
are made from the pay-rolls of September or October. In the case of the 
Detroit, Bay City and Alpena Railroad there is not included in their report 
nearly or quite 400 men engaged in building an extension to the road. This 
number would make the grand total in the State nearly 19,000 employes of 
railroads, instead of 18,518 as shown. 
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Table No. 2% shows the names of the railroads reporting, the number of occu- 
pations, the number of various wages and the number of employes of each road, 
with the total for the State. 

In Table No. 23, we show the number receiving each given rate of wages and 
the average wages for each occupation as reported. 

Table No. 24 is condensed from Table No. 23, and shows the total number 
and average daily or monthly wages of each occupation. 

Table No. 22 — Shotving names of railroads operated in Michigan; number of 
employis ; number of occupations and number of various wages of each road, as per 
books in Auditors* Office for months of September or October , i6'55. 



Name of Road. 



Michigan Central 

Chicago and Grand Trunk 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 

Grand Rapids and Indiana 

Flint and Pere Marquette 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee... 

Chicago and Northwestern 

Chicago and West Michigan 

Detroit, Lansing and Northern 

Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 

Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 

Port Huron and Northwestern 

Grand Trunk 

Detroit, Mackinac and Marquette 

Michigan and Ohio 

Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan. 

Pontiac, Oxford and Port Austin 

Detroit, Bay' City and Alpena 

Cincinnati, Wabash and Michigan 

Saginaw, Tuscola and Huron 

Saginaw Valley and St. Louis 

Mineral Range 

Paw Paw, Toledo and South Haven 

St, Joseph VaUey 



Number of 



Occupations, 



Total number railroad employes.. 



66 

84 



59 

85 



41 



40 
19 
31 
24 
31 
19 
21 
13 
17 
11 
16 
19 
8 
4 



Diflferent 
Wages. 



331 
348 
232 
280 
244 
277 
83 
201 
190 
160 
92 
34 
86 
63 
61 
35 
31 
33 
27 
19 
24 
26 
10 
4 



Employes. 



4,995 

1,828 

1,496 

1,481 

1,489 

1,174 

1,108 

1,058 

864 

722 

494 

445 

378 

269 

170 

167 

115 

104 

70 

54 

60 

30 

17 

6 



18,518 



25 
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Table No. 23. — Showing the Total Number of Railroad Employ^ in Michigan; the 
Number receiving each given Rate of Wages in each Occupation and the Average 
Wages by the Day and by the Month, 
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Table No. 23. — Continued. 
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TawT.W Nn Oil Cnnfintifi/I 
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Table No. 2S.—Contintied. 



* Two paid 15 cents per ton. 
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Table No. 2S.— Continued. 
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Table No. 23. — Continued. 
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Table No. 2S.'- Continued. 
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Table No. 23. — Continued, 
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Table No. 2S,—Co7itinued, 
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Table No. 22.— Continued, 
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Table No. 2S.— Continued. 
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Table No. 22.—Continued. 
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Table No. 2S.— Continued. 
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Table No. 2S.— Continued. 
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Table No. 24. — Shoimng Occupations ; Number of each Occupation tvorking by Day 
or Month, with Average Daily or Monthly Wages for the entire State of all 
Employ^ reported as vx)rking for 24 Railroads in Michigan in September or 
October, 1885. 
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Table No. 2i.—Contintied. 
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Table No. 24t,— Continued, 



* Boarded in addition to wages. 
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In making a comparison of wages paid by railway companies in Michigan with 
those paid by similar corporations in Europe, the same Consular Reports as in 
the case of agricultural wages were consulted. These reports, coming from the 
State Department in August of this year and containing the reports of 1884, 
will be conceded to be the latest authority upon the question of labor statistics 
in Europe. 

In the study of the tables it will be noticed that the wages of engineers on 
Michigan railroads is given as averaging $85 per month, while those of the 
United Kingdom are given as being 145.50 per month. Were we to give the 
average of the highest wages paid in England to engineers, as taken from seven 
Consular reports, it would read $53.04 per month, while the average highest 
wages paid same occupation in Michigan would read over $100 per month. This 
item is referred to that the reader may understand the desire has been to show 
a fair comparison of wages as they really exist in Europe, with a minimum 
rather than a maximum average of wages for Michigan. 

The reports of Consuls in some instances fail to give wages for each of the 29 
occupations specified in Table No. 25, and the absence of figures in columns of 
certain countries is thus explained. 
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Table No. 25. — Comparison of Average Wojges Paid in 29 Occupations on all Bail- 
as given by the Consular Reports, on Railroads in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
in 1884. 



t The railways in Belgium are operated by the Grovemment. Employes are pensioned after certain 
marked with an * also receive free lodgings and uniform. Those marked with a t also receive free 
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roads in Michigan in 1885, with the Average Wages Paid in like Occupations, so far 
France, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Holland, Spain, Italy, Belgium and Russia 



Holland. 


Spain. 


Italy. 


Belgium. 


Russia. 


Occupations. 


Month. 


Day. 


Month. 


Day. 


Month. 

132 50 
13 74 
15 39 


Day. 


t Month. 


Day. 


9 Month. 


Day. 


155 00 
18 20 




•37 41 
15 52 







143 10 
2100 
21 00 




♦40 00t 
1100* 
10 40* 
480* 


10 88 
33 
56 


Agents. 
Brakemen. 
Baggagemen, Train- 










Bridge tenders. 












11 06 
50 
97 

106 






Blacksmiths. 


















" strikers. 


















Coppersmiths. 
Clerks. 
CJon dtic tora. 


25 00 




27 50 
29 28 
15 80 




19 68 

20 25 


36 97 
33 30 




20 00+ 

21 37* 






O&r dea.nAni 
















56 


Carpenters. 
Engineers. 
Engine wipers. 
F^orATnon 


33 51 




43 05 




44 33 




33 48 




56 00 






44 00 












48 00+ 

4 80* 

10 92* 




17 58 






14 48 
25 78 








Flagmen. 

Firemen. 
Laborers unclass- 


24 48 




25 16 


10 52 
00 


67 


21 42 


















ified. 
Machinists. 

Masons. 

Operators, Tel. 

Painters. 

Riveters and fitters. 

Section or track men 

Section foremen. 

Switchmen. 

Trackmasters. 

Watchmen. 

Yardmen. 

Yardmasters. 

























23 06 




. 

23 05 
























56 
56 
46+ 

138+ 








60 
57 
63 














10 54 
68 


14 06 








•0 77 
87 


660* 










18 78 






21 82 















18 00 




13 50 




28 95 




8 15 




























1 


1 















seven years' service- 
lodgings. 



I The figures are from the Moscow railway. Employes receiving 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE STA^TE. 

In this chapter it has been the desire of the Bureau to complete a work 
which should give as thorough a report of the number of wage-workers and 
their wages in the entire State as possible to give under the law governing the 
operations of the Bureau. 

The law of 1883 constituting this Bureau provided for a gathering of statis- 
tics by supervisors of townships and supervisors or assessors of the wards of 
cities " at the time of assessing the property thereof," upon such blanks as 
would be furnished by the Bureau. These blanks were to be sent to the county 
clerks in the State, who should give the same to the supervisors. 

It was found by the Commissioner of 1883-84, Hon. John W. McGrath, that 
blanks thus sent out oftentimes failed to reach the supervisor, and in very 
many cases were not returned by the supervisors to the county clerks, who held 
fluch blanks as did come in, waiting for the delinquents, thus preventing 
returns to the Bureau in such season as to enable a proper work upon them. 
At the suggestion of Hon. John Devlin, Deputy Commissioner under Mr. 
McGrath, the present Commissioner asked the Legislature of 1885 to so amend 
the law as to permit the sending of blanks direct to supervisors from the 
Bureau, with requests to return the same properly filled. The law was so 
Amended. 

In March of 1885 circulars and blank forms were sent to the several county 
clerks, with return addressed and stamped envelopes, asking that immediately 
after the April election of supervisors and assessors the postoflfice address of 
each should be furnished this Bureau. These addresses were not promptly 
sent in, and in several instances the county clerks were addressed more than 
once, asking for the same. Replies were frequent that "we cannot get the 
address of the supervisor." 

So soon as addresses were received, blanks of the following style were mailed, 
with return addressed and stamped envelopes, to each supervisor or assessor, 
excepting in the counties of Isle Royal and Manitou, and the city of Detroit : 
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[Form 2—8 85.] 

7b the Oommissiomr of Labor, Lansing , Michigan : 
Return of Manufacturing Industries in the of County, Michigan, . 
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.1886. 





Name 
of Pro- 
prietors. 


Stock 
Co. or 

Indi- 
vidual. 


Employ^. 


Has this In- 
dustry been 
Closed dur- 
ing the Year 

18W? 
How Long ? 

Cause. 


Sanitary 
Condition. 




Clauof 
Industry. 


Number. 


Daily Wages. 


Hours 
Per Day. 


Remarks. 




Males. 


Females. 


Highest 


Lowest. 



















































































































The above is as correct a canvass as possible for me to make. 



-, Supervisor. 



[Form a-8 85.] 

To the Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Michigan : 

Return of all Classes of Business (other than Manufacturing or Agricultural) in 
the of County, Mich., 1885. 



The above is as correct a canvass as possible for me to make. 



., Supervisor. 



These blanks were sent to 1,351 supervisors, covering as many towns and 
wards in 78 counties. 

Answers were received from 893 supervisors, leaving 458 towns and wards 
to be reached in some other manner. Of the towns and cities reported by 
supervisors, Kalamazoo was notably well canvassed, while many reports showed, 
that while the work was well done, so far as done, the canvass had not been 
complete. Many supervisors asked us the question, "who pays for our work?" 
Others said, "we don't do work we are not paid for;" others were inclined to 
attach to the Bureau a design to impose upon them without a warrant of law, 
notwithstanding the fact that in a circular to them we expressed the wording of 
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the law, while others, never heard from, must have the blanks and stamped 
envelopes still in their possession. As said at the outset, it was our desire to 
make this work as complete as possible; we therefore appealed to a number of 
postmasters in small towns to fill out blanks, and returns were received from 
45 of these officials The Gazetteer of the State was closely studied, and it 
was found that 164 townships had ?io manufacturing or other business interests 
within their borders. Thus was ^he number of townships and wards unheard 
from reduced to 249. Included in this number were the largest cities in our 
State as well as a few small villages. 

It became necessary to place canvassers at work The amount of appropria- 
tions allowed the Bureau compelled the greatest economy in prosecuting the 
work, and the compensation paid was in no sense extravagant, amounting in 
the aggregate to 1936. There were appointed 43 canvassers whose work cov- 
ered 172 towns and wards. These canvassers were chosen because of recom- 
mended ability; they were of the various political parties, and, in most 
instances, veterans of the late war, to whom preference was given. The work 
of these special canvassers was laid out upon blanks of an entirely different 
character from those furnished supervisors, as will be seen by the tables giving 
their reports in this chapter. The number receiving specific wages, owning 
homes, having savings laid by, was called for. The canvassers were instructed 
to inform all parties that the information asked for would not be given to the 
public in such a manner as to prejudice their business, and to urge upon all a 
compliance with the request of the Bureau It is a pleasure to state that in 
nearly all towns canvassers met with a pleasant reception from business men 
and manufacturers; there were cases where three or four merchants refused to 
give wages of employes in as many towns. In the city of Detroit, however, the 
disposition to refuse to give our canvassers any information was quite extended. 
Deputy Commissioner F. B. Egan was given the work in Detroit as a special 
charge, with two assistants. Representative Hugh McClelend and Mr. Thomas 
McColl. These three gentlemen were well qualified for the work, and prose- 
cuted it through the mouths of August and September with great energy. 
Finding the disposition to refuse answers to be quite extensive on the part of 
merchants, the Commissioner visited Detroit and made known the objects of 
the canvass to the editors of the Daily Free Press, Post, News and Journal, 
who kindly explained to their readers the Commission^ r's work, its necessity and 
confidential character. From this time Mr. Egan and his assistants found less 
opposition, and yet of such an extent as to affect the canvass in a manner that 
is unfavorable to Detroit. The canvass resulted in giving 1,197 reports of 
business and manufacturing interests where wages and other answers were 
given, 155 reports where number of employ6s only were given and all other 
questions refused an answer. There were a few large manufacturing establish- 
ments that were not running at time of canvass, and at least four employing 
over 200 men each that refused to give any answers whatever; this is also true 
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of a few mercantile houses. In all eases where refusals were met with, Mr. 
Egan or his assistants made more than one call upon the parties. 

The various means stated for procuring a canvass of the State as a whole 
enables us to give information from 1,274 townships and wards, leaving 77 
townships unheard from. The towns unheard from are located in 43 coun- 
ties, and are nearly all of such a size as to warrant the belief that no wages 
are paid for labor by mercantile or manufacturing industries. 

From this work of special canvassers we present in the tables of this chap- 
ter a showing of 

Males employed in business interests 22,057 

Females employed in business interests 4,295 

Males over 16 years of age in manufacturing interests 35,565 

Females over 16 years of age in manufacturing interests > 3,780 

Males under 16 years of age in manufacturing interests 1,996 

Females under 16 years of age in manufacturing interests 319 

Total males reported in canvass 59,618 

Total females reported in canvass 8,394 

Total both sexes 68,012 

In the tables showing the report of supervisors we have also incorporated 
the work done by canvassers. This has been done that the questions ask^d in 
supervisors' blanks might show as far as possible a State answer. The reports 
from supervisors alone would have shown as employed: 

Males in business interests 6,998 

Females in business interests _ 1,605 

Males in manufacturing industries 36,379 

Females in manufacturing industries 1,533 

Making a total of the canvass of the State, by supervisors, postmasters, and 
special canvassers as shown in this chapter, of 

Males 102,995 

Females 11,532 

Total 114,527 

To which should be added 18,518 railroad employes, making a total canvass 

of 133,045 wage-earners. 

The work has been condensed in the tables that follow, as much as it is pos- 
sible to permit and give a clear idea of the showings of each. A careful study 
of the tables will enable one to fairly understand conditions in each county of 
our State so far as it is possible to secure without the means of special canvassers. 

In examining these tables, the reader must at all times remember that what 
is shown is what has been reported to the Bureau, and, as in the case of busi- 
ness interests, if there be reported one barber shop and one employe in a given 
town, the inference is not that there is but one barber shop in the town, but 
that there is but one shop having an employe working for wages. 

It has been the intention to avoid a canvass of government, state, or munic- 
ipal employes; there does appear, however, in the report one or two fire deparfc- 
28 
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ments, which should have been omitted. There are also a few postoffice olerkg 
given; they are from offices of small size. 

It is to be borne in mind that the canvass of the State was made before the 
law known as "the ten-hour law" went into effect, and the hours for day'^ 
work as given have reference to the time previous to the 19th of September. 

The following table, No. 26, is given as being of interest, in the showing of 
the number of towns and wards in each county in the State having or not 
having manufacturing or business interests within their limits : 

Table No. 26. — Showing the number of Tovms and Wards in each County having or 
not having Manufacturing or other Business industries that pay vxiges for help as 
reported to the Bureau. 
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Tho following table, No. 2?, shows the work of special canvassers relating to 
manufacturing industries in the cities, towns, and villages of — 



Adrian, 

Albion, 

Alpena, 

Ann Arbor, 

Au Sable and Oscoda, 

Bayat^r, 

Big Rapids, 

Blusfield, 

Bronson, 

Buchanan, 

Coldwater, 



Corunna, 

Detroit, 

Dowagiac, 

East Saginaw, 

East Tawas, 

Escanaba, 

Franklin, 

Grand Haven, 

Grand Rapids, 

Hancock, 

Hanover, 



Harbor Springs, 

Hillsdale, 

Holland, 

Houghton, 

Howell, 

Jackson, 

Lakeside, 

Lansing, 

Lowell, 

Mason, 



Midland, 

Monroe, 

Montague, 

Muskegon, 

NUee, 

Pt. Huron, 

Reedatj, 

Saginaw, 

Schoolcraft, 

St. Joseph, 



St. Louis, 
Tawas City, 
Traverse City, 
Trenton, 
West Bav City, 
Whitehall, 
White Pigeon, 
Wyandotte, 
Tpsilanti, 
Zilwaukee. 
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Table No. 27. — Showing class of industry ; Number of industries in each class ; Sani^ 
employSs ; Number over 1 6 years of age ; Number 16 years of age and under ; Nativ- 
living with parents ; Number paid weekly, semi-monthly, monthly and irregularly ,- 
part store orders ; cw reported by Special Canvassers relating to Manufacturing 
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iary condition ; Number of hours' work per day ; Sex of employSs ; Total number of 
ity ; Civil condition ; Number owning or renting houses ; Number boarding ; Number 
Number having savings in bank ; Number of apprentices ; Number paid all cash or 
Industries in 52 Cities, Villages and Towns named on the preceding page. 
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Tablb No. 21,— Continued. 
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Table No. 27. —Continued, 
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Table No. 21.— Continued, 
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Table No. 21,—Contimied. 
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Table No. 27,— Continued, 
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Table No. 21,— Continued, 
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Table No. 21.— Continued, 
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Table No. 21,— Continued, 
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Table No. 27.— Continued, 
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Table No. 27.— Continued, 
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Tablb No. 21, —Continued. 
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Table No. 27, —Continit^d, 
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Table No. 21,— Continued, 
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Table No. 21.— Continued, 
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Table No. 21.— Continued, 
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Table No. 21, —Continued, 
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Table No. 21,— Continued. 
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Table No. 27,— Continued, 
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Table No. 21,— Continued. 
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Table No. 21 ^—Contimied. 



civil Condition. Number of Kinploj-^s 
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Table No. 27.—Coniintied. 
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Table No. 21.— Continued, 
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Table No. 27. — Continued. 
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Table No. 21. ^Continued, 
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Table No. f^.— Continued, 
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Table No. 21.— Continued. 
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Table No. 27,— Continued. 
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Table No. 21 .—Continued. 
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Tablb No. 27. — Continued. 
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Table No. 28, which follows, is the same as No. 27, except that iii it we 
have given the totals only of the canvass of each city or town, so that the 
reader may more readily arrive at the statistics of any given place than could 
be done from the preceding table. It has been our desire to present to the 
public the result of our investigations in as concise a form as possible consist- 
ent with an easy understanding of the tables 

By tables Nos. 27 and 28 it will be seen that the sanitary condition of but 
1,111 establishments is given out of a total number reported of 1,180. In 
some cases the.-e omissions may have been the result of carelessness on the 
part of the canvasser, while in others it is possible the canvasser may have felt 
that if he gave the sanitary condition as it api>eared to him, his report might in 
some way reach the owners of the establishment and he be blamed. Of the num- 
ber shown the result is certainly worthy of attention. IjCss than one per cent of 
the whole number is reported '*j[>oor," and less than five j>er cent as only 
^^fair,^ while 1,050 establishments out of a total of 1,186 are reported as in 
^^ good'' sanitary condition. 

The total number of employes given is 41,660, of these 2,3 1 5 were sixteen 
years of age or under. There were 37,561 males and 4,099 females. Of the 
males, 1H,562 were married and 14,482 were single. Of the females, 407 were 
married and 3,341 were single. Of the males who owned their homes there 
were 8,159, or about 44 per cent of those reported as married. In the pay- 
ment of wages to males, 12,273 are reported as being paid weekly, 14,507 were 
paid semi-monthly, 11,361 were paid monthly, while but 109 are reported as 
irregularly paid. Seventy per cent of the males reported under the head of 
time when paid were paid semi-monthly or oftener. While this showing is 
much better than has been often stated by the press and from the rostrum, it 
will not reach that stage of perfect convenience to the wage-earner until a can- 
vass shall show all are paid weekly. Of 41,033 employes reported, 40,658, or 
over 99 per cent, were paid wholly in cash, while 375, or less than I per cent, 
were paid partly in store orders. This small number, reported as they are 
from eight different towns, would indicate that the odious "store order "^ 
system is fast becoming a thing of the past in our State The number of 
apprentices reported is 675, of whom 46 were females. 

The average hours worked each day in fifty towns reporting and showing 
41,655 employes was ten hours and eight minutes. 

The report is especially interesting in its showing of the nativity of the 
employes. Of the males reported 18,127 were of foreign birth, 14,505 were 
American born, while the nativity of 4,929 was not given. Of the females 
reported, but 727 are of foreign birth, 2,529 are native Americans, while the 
nativity of 843 was not given. From this showing it would certainly seem that 
young men of foreign birth are fast taking the place of native Americans in 
our manufacturing establishments, and that it is a fair phase of the situation 
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in the State is best proven by the fact that this canvass covers fifty-two cities 
and towns in thirty counties, scattered over all parts of the State. 

In examining this and other tables showing results of the work of special 
canvassers, the reader must bear in mind the fact that while a total of 41,660 
employes is reported, the civil condition, nativity, etc., could not in all cases be 
ascertained, so that the totals of the different columns do not always agree. 

Table No. 29, which immediately follows No. 28, is condensed from No. 27, 
giving the same matter by occupations or different classes of industry and while 
possibly not so interesting to the reader residing in any of the cities or towns 
canvassed as the preceding tables, will, when taken in connection with the 
tables giving 8j)ecific wages, be appreciated by the student of economic ques- 
tions. 

Table No. 30 shows the wages paid to male and female employes in the 
manufacturing industries of the 52 cities and towns given on page 219. Out 
of a total number of 37,561 males employed the specific wages of but 34,736 
are given. One hundred and twenty-nine are reported as working by the 
''piece" or on commission, and the wages of 2,696 were not given. The 
canvassers' reports do not show that this omission was intentional, but 
resulted from errors in putting down wages in such a manner as to be unin- 
telligible or were accidentally left out. 

Of the female employes, the w^ages of 3,577 are given and 204 reported as 
working by the ''piece." The wages of 318 are not given. 

Table No. 31 gives the total number working for each given rate of wages 
and the average wages paid in the whole district canvassed. , 

Table No. 32 gives the wages of male and female employes 16 years of age 
and under in the manufacturing industries, the number working for each 
given rate of wages and the average wages paid. 
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Table No. 30. — Shovring by Occupation or Class of Indxistry the number of Male and 
the Averaae Waaes r>er day vaid in each class of Manufacturina Industries in fifty-two 
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Female Employes over Sixteen Years of Age receiving each given Rate of Wages and 
Cities and Towns reported by special canvassers. {For list of places canvassed^ seepage 219,)* 



receive 17 cento per day. 
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Table No. 30.— Conh'nued. 



♦ In addition to wa^res given in above table, there is one man in flour mill receiving $4.80 per day, and 
1 receiving $5.55 : 1 in lumber mill receiving $5.75, 1 receiving $6.37 and 1 receiving $6.50 ; 1 in oils receiv- 
ing $6.41 ; 1 jeweler receiving $6.66 ; 1 in paper mill receiving $7.00 ; 1 in mining receiving $8.50, and 1 in 
locomotive and car shops receiving $9.58 per day. 
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Table No. 30.— Conh'nited. 
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Table No. dO. —Continued. 
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Table No. dO.— Continued, 
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Table No. Sl.^Shounng the Number of Male and Female Employis over 16 Years of 
Age receiving each given rate of Wage and the Average Wages paid to Male and 
Female Employes in the Manufacturing Establishments of the 52 Toums and Cities 
Canvassed. 



Number. 



17 
2 



1 



33 
16 



61 
55 



183 
12 



dtii 



131 
15 



166 



42 
2 



91 
96 



17 

8 



456 



174 
96 



245 

128 



151 

605 
1,640 

85 
425 

225 



219 

67 
116 

63 
4,460 



Sex. 



Males 

Females. { 
Moles... ) 

Females. / 
Male ... i 

Females. / 
Males... S 

Females... 

Females. } 
Males... i 

Females. | 
Males... i 

Females. I 
Males ... f 

Females. | 
Males... \ 

Females. | 
Males... i 

Females. \ 
Males... i 

Females, t 
Males... i 

Females. I 
Males... f 

Females. I 
Males... C 

Females, i 
Males... I 

Females. } 
Males... i 

Females. ( 
Males ... ) 

Females, i 
Males... \ 

Females, l 
Males... i 

Males 

Females.. - 

Males 

Females. | 
Males ...\ 

Females, j 
Males... ) 



Wages. 


Number. 


•0 17 


34 

68 


26 


26 
1,068 


80 


1,297 


35 


2 
70 


87 


418 


40 


85 
6,978 


45 


10 




1,133 


60 


2 
429 


55 


10 
1,346 


60 


2 
62 


62;^ 


21 
8,049 


65 


107 


70 


89 




726 


75 


23 
8,607 


80 


75 


85 


260 




246 


90 


7 


1 00 


i;899 




420 


1 10 


106 


1 12H 


10 


115 
115 
120 


1 
1,780 

17 

29 


• 125 


1 



Sex. 



Females. 
Males... 

Females. 
Males ... 



Males 

Females. | 
Males... \ 

Males 



Females. 
Males... 



Males. 
Males. 



Females. 
Males . . . 

Females, i 
Males... 

Females, i 
Males... I 

Females, i 
Males... * 



Males. 
Males . 
Males . 



Females. 
Males.... 



Males. 
Males . 
Males. 
Males. 
Males . 
Males. 
Males . 
Males . 



Female., i 
Males... i 



Males . 
Males. 
Male.. 



Wage.. 


Number. 


1180 


407 




1 


135 


789 


187H 


192 


1 40 


6 




189 


• 145 






28 


1 50 


29 


1 65 


818 


160 




liStX 






265 


1 65 




1 70 






64 


1 75 




180 




190 


84 


195 




200 








205 








2 10 








2 12X 






14 


216 








225 








280 








235 








240 








250 




260 




265 




270 





Sex. 



Males. 
Male.. 
Males. 
Males. 
Males . 
Males . 
Males . 
Males . 
Males . 
Males . 
Males . 
Males. 
Males. 
Males . 
Males . 
Males . 
Male.. 
Males . 
Males . 
Males. 
Male.. 
Male.. 
Males. 
Males . 
Male. . 
Male.. 
Males. 
Male.. 
Male.. 
Males. 
Male.. 
Male... 



Wages. 



«2 76 
286 
800 
308 
820 
826 
886 
840 
850 
8 75 
886 
400 
4 17 
425 
450 
465 
480 
600 
526 
650 
665 
6 76 
688 
600 
687 
641 
660 
666 
700 
800 
860 
968 



Total number males 84,786 

Total number females 3,577 



Average daily wages of males $1.70 + 

Average daily wages of females 82-f 
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In Table No. 33 we have shown the result in full, except wages, of the- 
special canvass of the business houses, other than manufacturing, in the- 
cities, villages and towns given on page 277. Table No. 34 shows the same 
matter by totals of each place canvassed, and Table No. 35 gives the same hj 
classes of business or occupations. 

Employes in saloons or hotel bars are not included in any portion of the- 
State canvass. 

The report of the sanitary condition of the business houses reported iff 
not as favorable as the report of the manufacturing establishments. The- 
number reported as being in ''poor" condition is 81, or over one and one- 
third per cent. The number reported in "fair " condition is 253, or about 
18 per cent, while the number reported as in ''good" sanitary condition is- 
4r,139 out of 4,591, the total number reported. 

The average number of hours reported as a day's work in the 51 cities and 
towns is 10 hours and 40 minutes. 

In these tables there are reported 26,052 employes, of whom 21,757 are- 
males and 4,295 females; 20,88S males and 4,184 females are over 16 years 
of age, leaving 875 males and 111 females 16 years of age and under. Of 
this number the city of Detroit reports 312 males and 44 females, leaving 
but 563 males and 67 females reported in the other 50 places canvassed. As 
a large proportion of the employes shown in these tables are clerks in stores, 
it is somewhat remarkable that but about 3J per cent of the whole number are 
but 16 years of age or under. 

Unlike the showing in the tables of manufacturing industries, the native 
born employed in business interests, as shown by the reports, largely exceed 
the foreign born. Of native born there are reported 12,293 males and 2,2^4 
females; of foreign born 6,990 males and 1,107 females, or a total excess of 
native over foreign born of 6,940. Is it true that the young men of our 
State seek positions in the stores and counting rooms rather than the work 
of skilled mechanical industries? If so, is it because of a desire for easier 
methods of earning a livelihood, and thinking of the present without regard 
to the future? These questions may well give rise to serious thought. 

Those reported as married are 9,420 males and 344 females; single, 10,174 
males and 3,704 females, a little less than two-thirds of the whole number 
being single. Three thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven males and 75 
females are reported as owning homes; 4,978 males and 143 females rent 
homes; 6,910 males and 2,424 females are boarding, while 3,430 males and 
1,403 females still reside with their parents. The proportion of married 
persons owning their homes is a trifle over 39 per cent. 

In the payment of wages 14,104 males and 2,993 females are reported as 
paid weekly; 1,682 males and 347 females are paid semi-monthly; 4,772 
males and 822 females paid monthly, while but 243 males and 57 females are 
reported as being paid at irregular times, or having no regular pay day. 
The same remarks made in referring to the tables of manufacturing indus- 
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tries, with regard to justice to and convenience of the employe in payment 
of wages, is applicable in this instance ; all should be paid weekly. 

These tables show a larger percentage of employes having savings laid by 
than do the tables of manufacturing industries. Employes reported as 
having money in bank number 1,584 males and 62 females; those having 
money drawing interest number 486 males and 62 females, making a total of 
2,295, or about 8J per cent of all employes having something saved for the 
future. The showing is not a bright one. 

But 30 male and 7 female apprentices are reported. 

In the payment of wages 21,505 males and 4,189 females are reported as 
receiving their full pay in cash, while but 42 males and 9 females are 
reported as receiving part of their pay in store orders. This is a very 
gratifying showing, but it will not reach perfection until reports from the 
whole State will show the store-order column blank. 

In Table No. 36 we show the wages paid to each employ^ over 16 years of 
Age and the average wages paid in each class of business. 

Table 37 shows the number of adults working for each given rate of 
wage; the total number whose wages are reported and the average wages 
paid in the business houses in all the cities and towns canvassed. 

Table No. 38 gives the wages of employes 16 years of age and under, 
the number receiving each given wage, the total number whose wages are 
reported and the average wages paid to children. 

In ascertaining the wages paid it was found that in quite a number of 
instances, more particularly in hotels, board and lodging was furnished the 
•employe in addition to money wages. In all such instances the wages have 
been reduced to a money basis by placing the price of board throughout the 
State at $3.50 per week and adding the same to the money wages paid ; thus, 
if the employe received, per canvasser's report, $1.50 per week and board, it 
is shown in the tables as receiving $5.00 per week. Of this class there was 
reported to be 1,811 males and 2,493 females. 

The highest wages paid by any business is paid to employes in wholesale 
liquor stores, 820.08 per week. As only four such houses, employing 20 men, 
were reported, these figures can hardly be taken as covering employes in 
this branch of business throughout the State. The next highest wages paid 
is to employes of banks; 246 employes are reported with wages averaging 
$19.55 per week. Of carpenters and contractors' employes there is reported 
1,872, the largest number reported by any one business, with an average 
wage of $11.78 per week. The average weekly wage paid throughout 
the State to male employes, in business other than manufacturing, over 16 
years of age as reported, is $10,84 4- ; female employes, $5.96+ ; male em- 
ployes 16 years of age and under, $3.37+ ; female, $3.33 + . The reader 
must remember that the 51 cities -and towns covered by this report are 
located in 30 counties scattered through all parts of the State, so that the 
reports may be taken as a fair showing of the condition of the State at large. 
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Table No. Sl.^Shotving the Number of Male and Female Employes over 16 years of 
Age receiving each given rate of Wage and the Average Wages per week paid to 
Male and Female Employ^ in the business houses (other than manufacturing) of th£ 
61 Cities and Towns canvassed. 



No. 



32 

50 

1 
1 

245 
216 

128 
tt5 

3 
10 

19 

246 
200 

6 
2 

1 
24 



87 



Females. \ 
Males ...s 

Females. » 
Males - . . f 

Females. } 
Males... ! 



Males 

Females. I 
Males... f 

Female.. I 
Male-... ( 

F'emales. ( 
Males . . . f 

Females. | 
Males...! 

Females. ' 
Males... f 

Males 

Females 



es- i 



Males 

Females. » 
Males ... I 

Female.. » 
Males... f 

- . , Females. ) 
96 JMales... f 

472 j Females. ) 
Males . . . f 



449 

380 
96 

25 

20 

1077 
1036 

39 
83 

431 
168 

4 
38 

1 
34 

8 
163 

807 
604 

70 

14 
84 

10 

106 
1630 



•:} 



Females 
Males 

Females. ( 
Males... f 

Females. I 

Males . . . f 

Females. I 
Males... f 

Females. I 
Males... \ 

Females. I 
Males... f 

Female.. { 
Males... ) 

Females. I 
Males... ) 

Females. I 
Males...? 

Males 



':\ 



Females. 
Males 

Males 

Females. I 
Males... f 



Wages. 


No. 

4 
o 


$100 


1 50 


15 
66 


200 


5 


225 


132 
777 


250 


1 
14 


2 75 


1 
49 


300 
350 


46 

45 

475 

136 


360 
3 75 


88 

2301 

2 


400 
4 16 


49 

37 
482 

62 


425 


6 
74 


450 


90 
1741 


500 


128 


550 


9 
674 


5 75 


62 
6 


600 


294 
1 


625 


45 
1 


650 


10 
6 


660 


179 
1 


6 75 
690 


8 

39 

2221 

74 


700 
720 


8 

412 

18 


725 


5 


738 


20 


750 


1 
132 



Sex. 



Males 

Females. I 
Males... f 

Males 

Males 

Females. I 
Males . . f 

Female.- 1 
Males . . . ) 

Female., i 
Males . . . ) 

Males 

Females. I 
Males ... f 

Males 

Females. I 
Males . - . f 

Females. (. 
Males... j 

Females, i 
Males... i 

Males 

Females. I 
Males . . . { 

Females. I 
Males... j 

Males 

Females. I 
Males... f 

Males 

Females. ( 
Males... f 

Female.. I 
Males... f 

Female.. I 
Males...) 

Females, f 
Males... )' 

Female.. I 
Males... ) 

Females, j. 
Males . . . f 

Males 

Females... 

Males 

Males 

Males 

Males 

Female.. I 
Males...! 



Wages. 


No. 


17 70 


46 


7 75 


16 
410 


780 


19 


785 


6 


800 


2 

288 


8 10 


7 
34 


825 


3 


840 


15 
1292 


850 


1 
77 


8 75 
900 


2 

145 

6 


925 


38 




133 


950 


1 


960 


79 
13 


9 75 


6 


10 00 


48 

1 
624 


10 40 


10 50 


36 
35 


10 80 


1 


1100 


35 
24 


1126 


1 
16 


1140 


286 




4 


1150 


4 


1166 


1 
220 


12 00 

12 25 

12 50 


4 

30 
25 

3 


12 50 


50 


12 60 


3 


12 70 


5 


12 96 


60 


13 00 


1 
189 



Sex. 


Wages. 


No. 
3 


Sex. 


Males 


¥13 25 


Males --- 


Females. ) 


13 50 


10 


Males... 






9 


Males . . . 


Males 


13 75 






Males 


13 85 


4 
7 


Males . . - 
Males 


Females. (. 
Males... f 


14 00 


2 


Males... 


Males 


14 26 


4 


Males... 


Males 


14 50 


63 


Males... 


Males 


14 75 


4 


Males... 


Females. 1 
Males...! 


15 00 


7 
5 


Males... 
Males.-. 


Female.. 1 
Males...) 


15 60 


6 


Males. - - 


Females. 1 
Males...) 


16 00 


2 
4 


Males... 
Males... 


Males 


16 15 


16 


Males - -- 


Males 


16 26 


5 


Males.. - 


Males 


16 50 


1 


Male.... 


Female.. ( 
Males...) 


17 00 


11 

1 


Males... 
Male..- 


Males 


17 25 


4 


Males... 


Males 


17 30 


4 


Males... 


Males 


17 50 


1 


Male.... 


Female., i 
Males... ! 


18 00 


17 


Males... 


Males 


18 50 


1 


Male.... 


Males 


18 75 


2 


Males... 


Female.. 1 
Males... f 


19 00 


2 
5 


Males... 
Males... 


Males 


19 25 


1 


Male.... 


Female.. 1 
Males... f 


19 50 


1 
2 


Male.... 
Males... 


Males 


20 00 


1 


Male.... 


Males 


20 75 


1 


Male.... 


Males 


20 88 


8 


Males... 


Female.. } 
Males... 


2100 


3 


Males... 


Males 


21 50 


1 


Male.... 






1 


Male..-- 


Males 


22 00 


2 


Males... 


Males 


22 50 


2 


Males... 


Males 


22 75 


4 


Male«... 


Males 


28 00 


6 


Males... 


Males 


28 05 






Males 


28 50 


1 


Male.-.. 


Males 


24 00 


1 


Male.... 


Female.. 1 
Males...! 


25 00 


1 


Male.... 



Wages. 

$35 50 

26 00 

27 00 

28 00 
28 50 

28 85 

29 00 

30 00 

31 00 
3125 
31 50 

33 00 

34 00 

34 60 

35 00 

36 00 

37 00 
37 50 

37 75 

38 00 
38 50 
89 00 
40 00 

40 50 

41 00 

41 67 

42 00 

43 75 

44 00 

45 00 

47 00 

48 00 
50 00 
62 00 

54 00 

55 00 

56 00 

57 60 
57 70 
60 00 
62 50 
68 75 
80 00 



Total number Males :... 20.378 I 

Total number Females 4,091 | 



Averaflre weekly wages of Males 

Average weekly wages of Females. 



$10 84-1- 
5 96-1- 
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As is stated on page 217, the reports of special canvassers were also placed 
upon supervisors' blanks that, so far as possible, they might show a State work. 
It was intended to give the report of supervisors' work in detail of indus- 
tries for each county, both in manufacturing and all other business interests. 
The report covering the work of special canvassers already gives to the reader 
in detail the condition of each locality canvassed, and covers over one hun- 
dred pages of the report. To carry out the intentions above referred to 
would add about 150 pages, and while the tables have been prepared, it is 
deemed best to condense the work still further and make the report less 
voluminous. In doing this. Table No. 39 will show the name and number 
of each manufacturing industry reported in the State ; number and sex 
of employes ; highest and lowest wages paid ; average hours' work per day ; 
number of employes losing time ; average number of days lost and sanitary 
condition. It also shows that 41,534 employes lost time averaging 130 days 
each for the year reported. The reports to the Bureau show this loss of time 
to have been from closing of manufacturing industries, principally during 
winter months. The same table shows that 61,377 employes worked in estab- 
lishments where sanitary condition is reported ''good;" 2,391 were in estab- 
lishments reporting sanitary condition ''fair," and 237 worked in establish- 
ments having a "poor" sanitary condition. 

Table No. 40 will show the names of 78 counties reporting manufacturing 
industries ; the number of towns and cities reporting in each county ; the 
number of towns and cities reporting manufacturing industries; number of 
manufactories reported in each county ; number and sex of employes ; high- 
est and lowest wages paid and average hours worked in each county, and 
totals for the State. 

Table No. 41 will show the name and number of all classes of business 
(other than manufacturing) reported in the State; number of employes, 
their sex, married or single, number 16 years of age and over, number under 
16 years of age and nativity ; number receiving wages per week from tl to 
$4, 14 to *12, $12 to 118 and over $18, with average hours per day's work. 
This table, as will be seen, includes the clerical forces of business houses. 

Table No. 42 will show the names of 74 counties reporting business inter- 
ests (other than manufacturing), the number of business houses in each 
county ; number of employes, number of each sex, number married or single, 
number over and under 16 years of age, number foreign or native bom in 
each county ; number receiving wages as shown in Table No. 41, and average 
hours for a day's work in each county; also totals for the State. 

From tables 40 and 42 it will be seen that there were reported to the Bureau 
102,995 male and 11,532 female employes. Of these, 59,618 males and 8,394 
females were reported by special canvass, and 43,377 males and 3,138 females 
were reported by supervisors .-.nd postmasters. The following is a summary 
of totalfi of employes as shown in these two tables : 
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MANUFACTURING. 

Number of counties reported , 78 

Number of cities and towns 1,183 

Number of cities and towns reporting manufacturing interests 566 

Number of manufacturing industries reported 3,161 

Number of male employes reported ^ 78,940 

Number of female employes reported 5,632 

Total employes 79,572 

ALL OTHER BUSINESS. 

Number of counties reported 74 

Nmnber of business houses reported 7,594 

Number of male employes rep)orted 29,055 

Number of female employes reported 5,900 

Total employes 34,955 

GRAND TOTAL OF EMPLOYES. 

Male employes reported (tables 40 and 42) 102,995 

Female employes reported (tables 40 and 42) 1 1,532 

Railroad employes reported on page 193 18,518 

Total nimaber employes reported to Bureau 133,045 

HOURS. 

Average hours for day's work in manufacturing 10 hrs. 20 min. 

Average hours for day's work in all other business 10 hrs. 57 min. 

HIGHEST DAILY WAGES IN MANUFACTORIES. 

One county reports highest wage per day $1 00 

Four counties report highest wage per day from $2 00 to 3 00 

Twenty counties report highest wage per day from 3 00 to 4 00 

Twenty counties report highest wage per day from 4 00 to 5 00 

Sixteen counties reiK)rt highest wage per day from 5 00 to 6(X) 

Twelve counties report highest wage per day from 6 00 to 7 00 

Three counties report highest wage per day from 7 00 to 9 00 

Two counties report the highest wage in each at 9 58 and 10 00 

LOWEST DAILY WAGES IN MANUFACTORIES.* 

One county reports lowest wages per day $0 16 

One county reports lowest wages i^er day 17 

Fourteen counties report lowest wages per day 25 

Fifteen counties report lowest wages per day from $0 30 to 40 

Ten counties report lowest wages i)er da^y from 40 to 50 

Twenty-four counties report lowest wages per day from 50 to 60 

Nine counties report lowest wages per day from. 60 to 1 00 

Six counties report lowest wages per day from I()0tol50 

WAGES IN OTHER BUSINESS. 

3,062 employes receive per week $1 00 to 4 00 

24,247 employes receive per week 4 00 to 12 00 

5,035 employes receive i>er week _ 12 00 to 18 00 

1,611 employes receive per week over 18 (X) 

♦This atiitement includes the wages paid to cliildren under sixteen years of age. 
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Table No, 39. — Showing by Occupation or Class of Manufacturing Industry ^ the Num- 
ber of Industries of each Class ; Number of Males and Females Employed in each 
and the total number of Employes ; the Highest Wages and the Lowest Wages paid 
in each Industry ; the Average Hours worked per day ; the Number losing time and 
the average time out of employment by reason of works being closed, and the Number 
of Employ^ working where the Sanitary Condition is given as " goody'^ ''fair,'^ and 
**poor,'' as reported by the Supervisors of the State, 
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Table No. ^.—Continued. 
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Table No. ^9,— Continued. 
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Table No. 99, —Continued, 
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Table No. ^9.— Continued. 
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Table No. 40. — Shounng, by Counties, the number of Cities and Towns in the State to 
which blanks were sent ; the number reporting Manufacturing Industries; the number 
of Industries reported ; the number of Male and Female Employes ; the Highest and 
Lowest Wages paid ; tlie Average Hours Worked per Day, and the Totals for the 
State, as reported by the Supervisors, 
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Table No. 40. — Contimied. 



Counties. 



Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency ... 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Tuscola 

Van Buren i 

Washtenaw 

Wayne | 

Wexford 

• Apprentices, 



Number of 
Towns 

and Oltlerf 
in each 
County. 


Number of 
Towns 

and Cities 

Reporting 

Manu- 
facturing 

Industries. 


Number of 

Manu- 
facturing 
Industries 
Reported. 


7 


5 


12 


13 


10 


31 


19 


9 


47 


10 


7 


11 


33 


12 


91 


16 


5 


18 





^ 


8 


16 


8 


45 


13 


5 


82 


19 


9 


38 


14 


7 


28 


17 


9 


40 


10 


7 


37 


15 


9 


19 


12 


4 


13 


16 


8 


47 


22 


13 


73 


4 


2 


2 


< 18 


10 


72 


22 


14 


44 


2d 


12 


50 


16 


9 


34 


14 


7 


20 


^ 5 


3 


13 


16 


12 


42 


9 


3 


7 


8 


3 


10 


17 


8 


54 


9 


2 


4 


6 


1 


1 


29 


20 


148 


26 


10 


23 


7 


5 


13 


18 


9 


38 


25 


12 


53 


16 


9 


47 


23 


11 


45 


18 


11 


37 


22 


10 


84 


20 


10 


399 


17 


9 


23 



Number of 

Male 

I Employes. 



631 

1,204 
384 
78 
959 
55 
160 
505 

1,687 

1,226 
793 
875 

3,960 
338 
506 
391 

1,146 
7 

3,160 

1,436 
303 
683 
405 
534 
486 
21 
190 

1,532 

21 

300 

5,383 
127 

1,773 
597 
941 
678 
257 
461 
597 

9,231 
372 



Number of 

Femal'i 
Employes, 



4 

18 
4 



4 

28 



42 

407 
10 

8 

4 



12 



10 
54 
6 



15 

8 

111 

14 

13 

126 

2,302 

1 



Highest 

Wages 

Paid per 

Day. 



$4 00 
600 
300 
350 
500 
250 
500 
350 
500 
400 
500 
600 
500 
350 
600 
350 
350 
350 
650 
5 00 
300 
400 
400 

10 00 
500 
200 
500 
500 
400 
450 
687 
350 
400 
400 
450 
300 
300 
4 50 
500 
958 
500 



Lowest 

Wages 

Paid per 

Day. 



$0 45 
46 
30 
75 
40 

100 

125 
33 
40 
25 
38 
30 
30 
40 
50 
83 
50 

I 50 
25 
40 
25 
50 
50 
50 
35 
50 
SO 
25 

1 25 
75 
25 
38 
50 
50 
30 
25 
50 
50 
35 
17* 
50 



Average Hours 

and Minutes per 

Day's Work. 



Hours. 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 

11 

10 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 



Minutes. 



34 

52 

20 

29 

3 

5 

20 

29 

57 

3 



26 
19 

27 



41 



5 
44 

6 
42 
33 

5 
34 
30 
46 
35 
44 



18 
26 



23 
6 
57 
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Table No. 41. — Showing the Reports of Supervisors of the Business Interests {other 
than manufacturing) of the State; the Number of Business Houses of each Class; 
the Number of Male and Female Employes ; Number Married and Single ; Number 
over 16 Years of age ; Number 16 Years and under ; Nativity ; Number receiving 
from fl to fiy f4 to fl2, fl2 to fl8, and over fl8 per week, and the average 
hours per day's work. 
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Table No. 41,— -Continued. 
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Table No. 41.— Continued. 
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Table No. 41. — Continued. 
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Table No. 42.—Shotmng by Counties the Number of Buaineaa Houses (other than 
manufacturing) in each County and in the State ; the Number of Male and Female 
employ^ ; Number Married and Single ; Number over 16 years of age ; Number 16 
years and under; Nativity ; Number receiving fl to f4, fi to fI2, f12 to fl8 and 
over f IS per Week, and the Average hours worked per day, as reported by the Super- 
visors. 
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Table No. 42.— Continued. 
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